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GALVESTON, AN EPITOME OF 
AMERICAN PLUCK 


Behind a New Sea-wall Reared to Protect Her against Another Tidal-wave, 
the Island City is Now Pumping Sand Out of the Gulf to Raise the Grade 
of Two and One-half Square Miles of Her Area an Average of Seven 
Feet : Her Rise to Second Place in Foreign Export Values 
Within Six Years After Her Great Disaster 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


WN all the wonderful his- 
| tory of America, I doubt 
if ever anywhere was 
presented a finer example 
Fe of unconquerable pluck 

<i than that which has 
228] been shown by Galveston 
in the six and one-half years since the great 
storm of September, 1900, swept away eight 
thousand of her people and one fourth of 
the assessable values of the city. Not all 
the eight thousand were drowned; many of 
them lost heart and moved away to other 
places. But those who remained, the stout- 
er-hearted, were fit to face the new and 
appalling problems created by the storm. 
They have faced and solved these problems, 
and Galveston’s future greatness is as sure 
as that of any city. 

Here, beyond cavil, nature indicated a 
great seaport. Down all the iron ways from 
west, northwest, and north pours a cease- 
less tide of the products of farm and fac- 
tory, seeking passage by sea to other lands 
and to other portions of our own land. Gal- 
veston is their nearest safe sea-gate, and by 
this logic alone Galveston’s permanency is 
assured. In the trifle more than six years 





since she stood desolate among her ruins 
Galveston has repaired her losses, made 
sure provision against their like ever again 
being experienced, and has advanced to 
second place among our seaports, in the to- 
tal annual value of goods sent to foreign 
lands. In 1906 New York was first, with for- 
eign exports of worth $607, 160, 314; Gal- 
veston second, with $166,317,642; New Or- 
leans third, with $150,479,326; Baltimore 
fourth, with $109,952,046; Boston fifth, 
with $98,739,647, and Philadelphia sixth, 
with $82,564,389. 

More than this, Galveston has turned 
her misfortune to account by creating a 
new form of city government that bids fair 
to be adopted by American cities generally. 
Like most of our municipalities, unfortu- 
nately, under the administration of ward 
politicians Galveston’s annual expenses ex- 
ceeded her income; her credit was bonded 
for millions, and when the storm struck her 
she had a bonded debt of $2,850,000, with 
nothing in the way of permanent improve- 
ments to show for it except a few strips of 
dilapidated wooden block pavements. After 
the storm, to quote Mayor-President Landes, 
Galveston found herself face to face with 
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GALVESTON 


financial bankruptcy if she could not place 
herself upon a business basis, and it was un- 
der such forced and unfortunate conditions 
as then prevailed that a committee of our 
citizens from the very best legal and busi- 
ness element conceived the idea of city gov- 
ernment by commission and at once went 
actively at work, framing a new charter 
based upon a commission plan as the lead- 
ing feature. Application was made to the 
legislature then in session to annul the old 
charter and grant the new one as applied 
for, completely changing the form of our 
city government. 


The Commissioners and What They 
Found 


Naturally enough, the professional poli- 
ticians fought the change, as they did later 
in Houston, but the legislature granted the 
plea of the stricken city and the charter 
was granted in April, 1901. The new char- 
ter provided for a mayor-president and four 
commissioners, of whom three should be 
appointed by the governor and two elected 
by the city of Galveston at large. Ward 
lines and all the machinery of the old city 
government were wiped out when the new 
administration qualified. One of the new 
commissioners was given charge of finance 
and revenue, one of water-works and sew- 
erage, one of police and fire, and the fourth 
of streets, public property, and electric 
lights. Five competent, conscientious men 
were found to fill the five places. Three 
were appointed by the governor, and two 
were elected. They took their offices in 
September, 1901, a year after the storm. 
These were the members of the first city 
commission of Galveston: Wm. T. Austin, 
mayor-president; I. H. Kempner, commis- 
sioner of revenue and finance; H. C. Lange, 
commissioner of water-works and sewerage; 
A. P. Norman, commissioner of police and 
fire; V. E. Austin, commissioner of streets, 
electric lights, and public property. 

The commissioner of each department, 
being held responsible for results in his par- 
ticular work, was allowed to name, subject 
to the approval of the board, all heads of 
departments and employees. The city gov- 
ernment was completed by the appointment 
and confirmation by the board of the fol- 
lowing officials: C. F. J. Artz, secretary; 
J. H. Scott, attorney; T. J. Groce, treas- 
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urer; C. W. Trueheart, health physician; 
A. Ferrier, auditor; A. Easton, assessor 
and collector; C. A. Sias, engineer; M. H. 
Royston, recorder; A. S. Drewery, superin- 
tendent water-works and sewerage; J. T. 
Rowan, chief of police department; J. H. 
Gernand, chief of fire department. 

In the appointment of the above officers, 
efficiency and honesty were alone consid- 
ered; political influence, which had hereto- 
fore been an important factor in such ap- 
pointments, had lost its effect. 

On taking charge, the commission gov- 
ernment found an empty treasury, a city 
without credit, employees paid in scrip, 
which was subject to a large discount for 
cash, and floating indebtedness running 
back for several years. The personnel of 
the commission, together with the heads of 
departments, inspired confidence, and the 
city was soon put on a cash basis, her credit 
restored so that she could go in the open 
market, buy supplies on the same terms and 
prices as the best merchants or wealthiest 
citizens, and the outstanding scrip was be- 
ing taken up with surplus cash as it accu- 
mulated in the treasury. 

The result of the commission form of gov- 
ernment met the expectation of its most ar- 
dent friends, and was the pride of every 
patriotic citizen. Every detail had worked 
without any friction or hitch until a dray- 
man was arrested and fined $10 by the re- 
corder for violating a sanitary ordinance. 
The case was appealed to the criminal dis- 
trict court, upon the-ground that the whole 
city government was unconstitutional, and 
hence the recorder had no authority what- 
ever to impose a fine. The ground for this 
plea was that a majority of our commission 
being appointive, the citizen was deprived 
of the right of ballot guaranteed him by the 
constitution. The criminal district court 
affirmed the verdict of the recorder, but the 
case was again appealed to the supreme 
criminal court of the State, and to the great 
astonishment of the people that court by 
vote of two to one pronounced Galveston’s 
form of government unconstitutional, on 
the ground that the citizens had no voice 
in the selection of officers who were admin- 
istering the government. Later the supreme 
civil court held that the appointive feature 
was constitutional; thus the commission was 
constitutional in civil matters but had no 
police jurisdiction. There was but one thing 
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to be done, and that was to apply to the leg- 
islature, then in session and nearing its close, 
for a change in the charter eliminating the 
appointive feature, which was the weak 
point as decided by the supreme criminal 
court. ‘We regretted,” says Mayor Lan- 
des, “to give up this feature of our charter, 
because we believed that the very best ma- 
terial for our city government could always 
be had by the appointive clause it contained. 

“The emergency required quick action, 
and upon applica- 
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manner as that of a bank or private corpo- 
ration. The city hall is not now packed 
with politicians and place-hunters, as a sim- 
ple request in writing from the humblest 
citizen addressed to the board meets with 
the same consideration as would the pres- 
ence in person or by attorney of the most 
influential citizen. 

All purchases or contracts amounting to 
$500 or over are made or awarded on sealed 
bids, after being duly advertised, and this 

saves the city thou- 





tion of our board, 
joined by our citi- 
zens, the seemingly 
objectionable part 
of our charter was 
revoked, the entire 
elective feature sub- 
stituted, and in just 
two days this act 
was passed by both 
branches of the 
State Legislature, 
signed by the gov- 
ernor on March 30, 
1903, and an elec- 
tion for five com- 


missioners under 
the new charter was 
ordered. 


“Our city was 
again fortunate in 
getting the consent 
of the original five 
commissioners to 








sands of dollars an- 
nually. The cash 
held for the differ- 
ent sinking - funds 
is let out subject to 
call, on approved 
security, to mon- 
eyed institutions at 
three per cent inter- 
est, which is now a 
source of consider- 
able income. 

The commission- 
er of finance and 
revenue at the be- 
ginning of each fis- 
cal year estimates 
the income and re- 
ceipts of the year, 
and the board, sit- 
ting as a whole, for- 
mulates a budget, 
making disposition 
of the income, first 








run for their respec- 
tive offices. All were 
elected by hand- 
some majorities, and our city is to-day un- 
der the control of the same five commis- 
sioners and heads of departments, with the 
exception of Mayor-President Austin, who 
died in November, 1905, City Attorney 
Scott, who died in January, 1904, and City 
Engineer Sias and Secretary Artz, both of 
whom resighed soon after their appoint- 
ment to accept other employment.” 


How They Manage the City’s 
Business 


The meetings of the board are held every 
Thursday evening, at six o’clock, and as the 
utmost harmony prevails, business at these 
meetings is held and dispatched in the same 


Monument to Texas Heroes 


taking care of fixed 
expenses, such as 
‘interest and sink- 
ing-fund on bonds and salaries, and each 
head of department furnishes an estimate 
of fixed expenses, and also of contemplated 
permanent improvements in each depart- 
ment, care being taken that expenditures 
do not exceed receipts; and in no case is 
this budget deviated from. All unex- 
pended balances at the year’s end revert to 
the general fund. 

The city owns its water plant and sewer- 
age system, for which it issued special bonds, 
and the income not only takes care of the in- 
terest and sinking-fund of these bonds, but 
pays a revenue to the city. It also owns 
and operates its electric-light plant, for its 
own use only, and this, being in con- 
nection with the water-works plant, saves 
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The Leviathan, Most Powerful of Dredges, Showing the Great Pipes Through Which She 
Pumps Sand into the City 




















The Leviathan Pumping up Sand to Raise the Level of Galveston 
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Dredger Pumping Sand Over a Dike 




















Making an Eight-Foot Fill in a Diked District 
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a considerable cost in the lighting of the 
city. 

The commission since its organization 
has paid off in settlement of old claims and 
made the following permanent improve- 
ments: 


Outstanding scrip and interest is- 
sued by previous administra- 


ee ae ee - + « + $169,924.32 
Outstanding judgments paid and 
ae ar ae 21,086.49 
Permanent improvement, paving, 
rock, shelling streets, drainage, 
Ge cece Geena ar 279,638.75 
Permanent improvement, water- 
works, Fire Department, Jno. 
Sealy Hospital, City Hall, etc. 124,040.33 
$594,689.89 


This, besides defraying the fixed expenses 
of the city government on a cash basis, even 
to paying its laborers weekly in cash, 
and without borrowing one dollar, issuing 
bonds, or increasing the rate of taxation, 
although taxable values were reduced 
twenty-five per cent by the calamity of 
1900. 

In Houston the raayor and city commis- 
sioners give all their time to their official 
duties. In Galveston the mayor and com- 
missioners are in daily touch with city af- 
fairs, but do not give all their time to them. 
Galveston pays her commissioners $100 a 
month; Houston, twice as much. If Galves- 
ton could get the whole time of such a man 
as Mr. Kempner at $15,000, or even $20,- 
000, a year, it would undoubtedly be a 
profitable investment for the city. But, as 
Mr. Kempner said to me, even assuming that 
the voters could be got to see the wisdom of 
paying any such salaries, which in his opin- 
ion could not be done, the offices under such 
conditions would be prizes for which pro- 
fessional politicians of the worst type would 
work day and night for years to win, and 
the big salaries might become a graver men- 
ace to good government, in that case, than 
the chance under present conditions that 
the city of Galveston may fail to induce 
efficient and honest men of first-rate ability 
to take the offices at the salaries now paid 
there. 

Well may the public-spirited citizens of 
Boston, viewing the results in Galveston, 
give careful study to them with a view to 
adopting the commission government for 
their own city. 
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The Power of a Good Example 


It is one of the beneficent laws of nature 
that good example is not less but probably 
more contagious than bad. Thus the county 
commissioners of Galveston county, who 
had not hitherto been much if any more 
business-like in their methods than the ward 
politicians of Galveston, were spurred to 
better work by the example of the new ad- 
ministration in the city. Mayor Landes, 
commenting upon this point, says: 

“Our people were again fortunate in get- 
ting good men to serve as county commis- 
sioners, men who were honest and capable, 
who at once set to work putting our county’s 
affairs on a business basis. They stopped 
the leaks, inaugurated system and method, 
displacing chaos and confusion, soon get- 
ting every fund upon its proper and cash 
basis. Nor is this all. With the aid and 
consent of the tax-payers and other friends 
of our city the county financed and built 
our splendid sea wall, paid for it in cash 
as it progressed; and that was one public 
contract, involving one and one-quarter 
million dollars, in which there was not one 
nickel in rebates, commissions, or graft, the 
people getting an honest return for every 
dollar paid out. So it would appear that the 
old form of government is good enough 
when placed in the hands of efficient, hon- 
est, and successful men, who will guard the 
public interest as they would their own.” 

After the sea-wall, the most important 
public work to be done was the raising of 
the city’s grade over more than one-third 
of its area. This work was entrusted to a 
board of three citizens appointed by the 
governor. They have entire control of the 
work, but the financial features of it are in 
the hands of the city commission. Mayor 
Landes says: 

“The appointment by the governor re- 
moves these officers from all political or 
other evil influences, and insures continu- 
ance of the work to completion under the 
original satisfactory management.” 

He adds: 

“Our public-school system is under the 
supervision and control of a Board of Trus- 
tees elected by the people, and all taxes 
assessed for educational purposes are col- 
lected by the city and turned over to our 
school board for distribution and mainte- 
nance of the schools; and in this particular 
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Before Filling 


branch of our government we have been 
very fortunate, for in its councils every ob- 
jectionable feature which might enter into its 
management has been entirely eliminated, 
and harmony and efficiency prevail through- 
out the system. 

“Municipal reform must originate with 
the people, but such movements are gener- 
ally delayed until forced upon them by ex- 
cesses and abuses; and whether caused by 
carelessness, incompetency, or graft, the re- 
sult to the tax-payer is the same. 

“Every civic administration can have 
just as good government as a majority of its 
citizens make an honest and effective effort 
to have, and this can be accomplished only 
by each citizen taking an active interest in 
seeing that none but good and competent 
men are elected to office.” 


Vast Task of Raising the City’s Grade 


Aside from their civic significance, the 
new public works in progress in Galveston 
are interesting as engineering problems. 
The city contracted with Goebhardt & 
Bates to raise the grade of two and one- 


half square miles an average height of about 
seven feet. In some places the fill is nearly 
twenty feet. Mr. Goebhardt is a celebrated 
German engineer, and his partner, Lindon 
W. Bates, is one of the foremost Americans 
in his profession. They had to go to Hol- 
land for the means of doing the gigantic 
task entrusted to them. First of all, they 
built dredges, after models used in Holland, 
the country of canals; then, having made 
an opening with old-fashioned methods, as 
shown in one of our illustrations, they cut 
a canal inside the sea wall, more than one 
and one-half miles long, averaging two hun- 
dred feet wide and twenty feet deep. The 
dredges go out into the bay, drop huge suc- 
tion-pipes deep into the sandy bottom, and 
pump up sand until their capacity is reached. 
They then steam into the canal and unload 
by pumping the sand through pipes into 
the sections to be filled. The sand is car- 
ried in a solution of water; the percentage 
of sand in the solution forced through the 
pipes sometimes, though rarely, runs as 
high as one half. 

The area to be raised was divided into 
eight sections. Six months’ notice is given 
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After Filling 


to property-holders in the section next to be 
filled, and when time comes to begin work 
on that section it is set off from adjoining 
property by dikes, to prevent the flooding 
of property outside the district, and pump- 
ing is begun. During the six months al- 
lowed for making ready, the householders 
elevate their residences to the new grade, 
sidewalks are set up on stilts, and when the 
day comes the sand is poured in by the 
four big dredges. 

The time allowed for the completion of 
the grade-raising work is four years. Two 
years have passed since it was begun, and 
fully half of the task has been finished. I 
asked Mr. Kempner, the financial genius of 
the new Galveston, how the owners of small 
homes had been able to get funds to raise 
them. It was estimated that the cost of the 
sand-filling, paid by the city, would exceed 
$2,000,000, and that the cost to individuals 
of raising their houses would run far above 
that sum. It seemed to me impossible that 
without some general scheme of giving fi- 
nancial aid the majority of the small home- 
owners could meet the cost of raising them. 
I took it for granted that, lacking some such 


philanthropic general scheme of aid, many 
of them must have forfeited their properties. 
But Mr. Kempner told me it was not so; 
that the small home-owners of Galveston 
are all employed steadily at high wages, that 
they are a superior class of workmen, thrifty 
and forehanded, and that they had almost 
without exception met the severe test put 
upon them without grumbling and without 
loss. In some districts, Mr. Kempner said, 
where a group of neighbors were all able- 
bodied laboring-men, they joined hands, 
something in the old New England fashion 
of a neighborhood barn-raising, and helped 
each other do the work, so that it was not 
necessary to hire any assistance. 


Tremendous Traffic on a Single-Track 
Viaduct 


Meantime, while sea wall and grade- 
raising are in progress, the business of the 
city grows with tremendous strides. All 
the business buildings left vacant after the 
storm are filled and new ones are going up. 
The commerce of the port advances by 
leaps and bounds. The most extraordinary 
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Sidewalks and Houses on Stilts, Twenty-first Street During the Filling 




















Sand-and-Water Fountains Filling Broadway at Twenty-seventh Street 
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fact in the commercial situation is that 
practically all of Galveston’s gigantic trade 
is handled across a single-track railway via- 
duct two and one-half miles long. This 
viaduct, connecting the island on which 
Galveston stands with the mainland across 
the bay, was the only one of four that was 
rebuilt after the storm of 1900. It is used 
by five trunk-line railways for all their pas- 
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business is handled over this single track 
than over any other of equal length in the 
world, 


Some Present Aspects of the City 


To-day, Galveston down-town is a bit 
shabby; the improvements that in the ordi- 
nary course of growth would have been 

















Galveston’s Mosquito Fleet 


senger and freight business into and out of 
Galveston. Should it be disabled by storm 
or fire, the entire traffic of the second ex- 
porting city in the Union would have to be 
suspended until repairs could be made. 
Galveston wants relief from this condition. 
She has asked the State Railway Commis- 
sion to induce the railways interested to 
build another viaduct, and she hopes before 
long to have a broad, stable causeway set 
up, linking island with mainland and afford- 
ing space for wagons, trolley-lines, and 
steam railways. It is probable that more 


, Fishing and Vegetable Boats 


made have many of them been deferred un- 
til the extraordinary expense of the new pub- 
lic works is met. The city needs good hotels 
more obviously than anything else. Up- 
town, in the residence sections, is a white 
waste of wet sand. This sand is very fine, 
and with a thin top-dressing of alluvial soil 
will grow anything suited to the climate. 
Already one sees yards that were sandy 
wastes less than two months ago that are 
now green with new grass. And be it re- 
membered that I am writing in middle Jan- 
uary. The city will pay the cost of top- 
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The Great Sand-pumping Main Turns a Corner on Twenty-fourth Street 


dressing streets and boulevards, but the ex- 
pense in private property will have to be 
borne by the owners. Within two years this 
sandy waste will be once more a veritable 
flower-garden. 

In Galveston, as in Houston, the street 
railways are owned by Boston capitalists, 
and I think the service more nearly meets 
the public’s needs in Galveston than in 
Houston. Car-lines run out to the beach 
— one of the finest beaches, by the way, on 
the continent. For thirty miles on end, wide 
and clean and fine, it stretches away, offer- 


ing perfect facilities for sea-bathing, for 
motor-car racing, and other amusements. 
I took a refreshing dip in the surf on January 
16, and thought with pity of those hardy 
but misguided mortals who break the ice 
for a winter morning swim at the L Street 
bath in Boston, or in the Neponset River. 
Here the water was warmer than at Re- 
vere Beach in mid-August. Some day this 
splendid beach will blossom with dozens 
of big resort hotels. Summer and winter 
alike, I am informed, Galveston’s beach is 
cool and delightful, fanned constantly by 














Galveston’s Sea-wall, Seventeen Feet High and Four and One-half Miles Long 
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The Dredging-fleet in the Channel Inside the Sea-wall 

















A Glimpse of Galveston’s Busy Harbor Front 








sea-breezes. These improvements will wait 
until the grade-raising is finished. Then it 
is inevitable that homes innumerable shall 
spring up all along the beach. There is 
room for any number. The railroads and 
wharves are all on the other side of the city, 
and the beach is so large that it can never be 
monopolized or 

shut in by the rich 

alone. 


A Typical Ameri- 
can 


In the little space 
that remains to me, 
I wish to speak 
briefly of the career 
of Henry Rosen- 
berg, a typical 
American of the 
better sort. He 
came to Galveston 
in 1843, and began 
his career there by 
peddling notions in 
the streets. From 
this he went into 
merchandizing on a 
larger scale, thence 
to banking, and for 
fifty years was a citi- 
zen of good repute, 
prospering and 
sharing his gains 
with the city in 
which he made 
them. Wherever one goes in Galveston one 
is confronted with some reminder of the 
splendid public spirit of this Swiss emigrant. 
He built a big, handsome public school, and 
at his death left the greater part of his fortune 
to be expended in other public beneficences. 
His money built the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Grace Episcopal Church, the Home for Old 
Women, the Orphan’s Home (wrecked in 
the storm of 1900 and since rebuilt), the 
fine monument to the heroes of Texas stand- 
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Digging Out a Hydrant That Was Covered 
by the Sand Pumped in from the Bay 
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ing in Broadway, and the drinking-fountains 
in various parts of the city. With the resi- 
due of the fund his executors built the Ro- 
senberg public library, with which the city 
library has since been merged, and provided 
a maintenance fund of $400,000 — enough 
to carry it on indefinitely. Not even An- 
drew Carnegie, most 
munificent of our 
givers —and ‘an- 
other emigrant, by 
the way — has giv- 
en so large a part 
of his fortune for 
public purposes. 
Mr. Rosenberg died 
fourteen years ago, 
but his memory is 
green in the hearts 
of his townsmen. 
His name is never 
mentioned except 
with the warmest 
praise. 

Taken one way 
and another, Gal- 
veston, best known 
to the world by rea- 
son of her great 
misfortune, bids fair 
to win a_ happier 
fame among the 
world’s conspicuous 
cities as the years 
roll on. Out of her 
losses she has got 
gain —gain in char- 
racter as well as in purse. My first thought 
on walking up the dimly-lighted main 
street of the city the night of my arrival 
there was, “‘Here is the shadow of a 
mighty calamity.” My last impulse, as 
the train ran out on the long viaduct and 
the town drew down into a vague outline 
along the island shore, was to shout enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ Bully for Galveston! — and for 
Homo, too —he has more in him than I 
suspected.” 
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Aldrich, North, and Durfee : 
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i aia not see fit to ale ts to the 
h\y petition of Governor Guild and 
4) the members of the General 
Soc Assembly of Massachusetts 
praying for tariff revision, beyond. formally 
but politely acknowledging its receipt, it 
does not follow that tariff legislation has 
been definitely postponed, as seems to be 
the popular belief, until after the presiden- 
tial election of 1908. 

These are very dull times in Washington, 
with Congress in recess until December 
next and the Cabinet and higher officials 
of the Administration preparing to scatter 
for the summer, but nevertheless it is not 
altogether an inopportune time, all things 
considered, to write about the tariff, be- 
cause various influences are at work at this 
very moment that will tend to make it a 
burning issue sooner than is expected. 

President Roosevelt evidently meant to 
pigeonhole the Massachusetts petition be- 
cause he undoubtedly believes that the 
tariff question will be let alone until 1909. 
The President is a standpatter, not by 
birth, perhaps, but by breeding, and he 
has been told so often of late by those in 
Congress with whom he has had occasion 
fo talk tariff that nothing could be done 
before 1909 that he has come to believe it. 
But there are others than those with whom 
he has discussed this question who hold a 
different view, and there are indications 
that long before 1909 political, legislative, 
and diplomatic events will have taken such 
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Third 


Member 


a turn that the Republican party will be 
forced to meet the tariff question face to 
face and dispose of it, at least temporarily, 
and until they make the general revision, 
“the grand slam,” which everybody knows 
is coming soon or late. 

It means little or nothing, possibly, that 
Senator Aldrich, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, secured the passage of 
the usual resolution just before Congress ad- 
journed, authorizing the committee to sit, 
by subcommittee or otherwise, during the 
recess of the Senate at such time and places 
as they may deem it advisable, to send for 
persons and papers, administer oaths, etc., 
for the purpose of “making investigation 
of internal revenue, customs, currency and 
coinage matters, and to report the result 
thereof to the Senate from time to time,” 
because that resolution has been adopted 
before and was not followed by legislation. 
Mr. Aldrich, however, contrary to general 
opinion, is not by any means a standpatter. 
He believes that tariff revision is coming 
and that it may. come sooner than looked 
for, possibly at the first session of the com- 
ing Congress. Senator Aldrich has never 
disguised his belief that certain schedules 
are far too high, but he knows, as every- 
body knows who is acquainted with the 
mechanism of tariff bills, that once an at- 
tempt is made to touch one schedule all 
would have to be changed more or less, 
from top to bottom. Mr. Aldrich is not a 
standpatter of the ‘‘ Joe” Cannon type. 
He is too practical and too far-seeing 
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a man for that. He is a most intelli- 
gent and consistent advocate and defender 
of the general policy of protection, but no 
man in Congress knows better than he 
when there has been too much of a good 
thing. 

It may seem somewhat out of place to 
talk about what the Finance Committee 
or its chairman thinks when considering 
the question of tariff revision, because, as 
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and not to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

And this is not surprising when consider- 
ation is given to the make-up of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the FE. . us. of Rep- 
resentatives. Seniority of service is not a 
hard-and-fast rule in the House as in the 
Senate, and yet when a man in the “lower 
body” holds a chairmanship in one Con- 
gress and is reélected to another it takes a 

















Room of the Senate Committee on Finance. In the Little Back Room Republican Tariff Bills 
Are Formed and Republican Policies Formulated 


every schoolboy knows, bills affecting the 
revenue must originate in the House of 
Representatives. But what every school- 
boy does not know is that tariff bills of re- 
cent years have all been substitutes to the 
bills passed by the House of Representa- 
tives; that is, the House passes a bill which 
serves merely as a skeleton and the Senate 
furnishes the flesh and blood. When a 
measure is finally enacted into law it is 
largely in the shape in which it came from 


bold man to depose him. “Sam.” Randall 
was a Democrat who did not fear to do 
this, and ‘‘Tom” Reed was a Republican 
who had the necessary courage . The au- 
thor of the present tariff law, the late Nelson 
Dingley, Mr. Reed’s colleague from Maine, 
would not have had the honor of being the 
author of that law had Speaker Reed lacked 
courage to ignore the claims of Soreno E. 
Payne, of New York, who was in line for 
the chairmanship of the Ways and Means 
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Committee, and go outside to get Mr. Ding- 
ley for its chairman. Mr. Payne winced a 
little, but he did not rebel, and after the 
tariff of 1897 was enacted he slid snugly 
back into the chairmanship of the ways and 
means in its do-nothing days, and is there 
yet. 

Speaker Cannon is a pretty bold man at 
times, but considering the relations that 
exist between him and the little coterie of 
small men who make up the leadership of 
the House of Representatives of to-day, it is 
not to be expected that he would tell Mr. 
Payne a second time to go way back and 
sit down. Besides, Mr. Cannon does not 
want him to. He is opposed to tariff revision 
by the Sixtieth Congress, and there is 
no telling who will be Speaker when the 
Sixty-first Congress meets. Mr. Cannon 
will be almost seventy-four years old then, 
and many things may happen in the mean- 
time. It seems to be clearly the prevalent 
opinion in Washington that, looking at the 
tariff question purely as a political one, it 
would be wise for the Republican party to 
stave off a general revision of the tariff as 
long as possible. A majority of the so- 
called leaders of the party believe that it is 
a foolish thing for New Englanders and 
others to agitate the question of tariff re- 
vision at this time, when there is such an 
orgy of prosperity, and President Roose- 
velt has more than once said that he agrees 
with this view of the matter. They make 
a mistake, however, to think that because 
the President, with the approvat of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senators, along with other influ- 
ential Republicans, chuckled over the pig- 
eonholing of the Guild petition, therefore 
they are all to be put in a class with Speaker 
Cannon, Chairman Payne, and that group 
of standpatters who are unwilling to hold 
out any promises of tariff revision, near or 
remote. 

It seems to be taken for granted in Massa- 
chusetts, in New England generally, and 
possibly in Washington, that Senator Crane 
is more in favor of action on the Massachu- 
setts petition than Senator Lodge; but this 
belief grows largely out of the fact that the 
senior Senator is more in evidence because 
he has had so much to say through his 
speeches and writings at one time or another 
on tariff matters. Mr. Lodge, however, is 
not by any means a standpatter in the pop- 
ular acceptation of the term. It was a great 
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misrepresentation of him to quote him as 
saying that he regarded the Guild petition 
as ‘‘impertinent and insolent.” He never 
said that any more than he has said that he 
is opposed to any revision of the tariff. As 
he said in his subsequent published state- 
ment, both he and Senator Crane in 1904 
expressed themselves as favoring tariff re- 
vision, and both gave cordial assistance to 
the efforts of the Massachusetts delegation 
in the first session of the last session to 
effect some tariff changes. The Massachu- 
setts Senators, like Senator Aldrich and the 
other New England Senators, favor tariff 
revision on protection lines by the Republi- 
can party. It is true also that Senator 
Lodge has favored as a correct scientific 
proposition the plan, recently enunci- 
ated by Secretary Root, of maximum and 
minimum tariff rates as the best system 
that could be devised for not only revising, 
but regulating, our entire foreign tariff. He 
has indeed formally introduced the propo- 
sition in Congress. 

The public has a short memory, as is 
shown by the enthusiastic greeting given 
to Mr. Root’s statesmanlike speech, which 
was hailed asa discovery. The fact is that 
Senator Aldrich and other tariff authorities 
in Congress have for many years favored 
the adoption of the maximum and mini- 
mum principle, and that various bills look- 
ing to that end have been introduced in 
both houses of Congress. Several years ago 
Senator Aldrich, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, prepared a maximum and min- 
imum provision, but did not formally pre- 
sent it, as it was found inadvisable at that 
time. But so carefully was it studied out 
that it is more than likely that if Congress 
comes now to an appreciation of the dual 
system of rates this very amendment pre- 
pared long ago by Mr. Aldrich will be the 
one to be enacted into law. 

Regardless of what the President and 
the Congress leaders may or may not want, 
the tariff question is apt to be forced upon 
them very early at the next session, whether 
or not they are ready for it. This situation 
may arise from the exigencies of the tariff 
relations between Germany and the United 
States. Secretary of State Root, with the 
aid of the commission of experts headed by 
Dr. S. N. D. North, Director of the Cen- 
sus, who returned in March from a three 
months’ visit to Berlin, after much vexatious 

















and embarrassing negotiations with the 
German Government and the Treasury. De- 
partment, has patched up an extension of 
the existing modus vivendi which expires 
on the thirtieth of June. It is now nearly 
two years since Germany got its back up 
and notified the United States that mini- 
mum rates would be withdrawn from the 
United States unless some concessions were 
granted on German exports to this country, 
and so far no satisfactory permanent arrange- 
ments have been made. A modus vivendi 
was agreed upon until Congress could act; 
but having met and adjourned without do- 
ing anything, it became more than ever 
embarrassing for Secretary Root to open 
the negotiations for an extension. The 
German Government, however, largely 
because of the peculiarly friendly relations 
existing between Emperor William and 
President Roosevelt and through the agree- 
able medium of the German Ambassador 
to the United States, Freiherr Speck von 
Sternburg, President Roosevelt’s personal 
friend, let it be known unofficially that if 
they could find some excuse for doing so 
they would be willing to extend the present 
arrangements in view of the equally un- 
official assurances that if time were given 
to the United States the controversy would 
be amicably settled in the end. 

So the commission of experts headed by 
Dr. North went to Berlin, and they returned 
with two bases for agreement, one looking 
to an extension for a year of the present 
modus vivendi, and the other in the form 
of a general reciprocity treaty between Ger- 
many and the United States. The German 
Government frankly acknowledged, un- 
officially of course, that all they wanted was 
something to ‘‘save their face.”” Having 
obtained that, Freiherr von Sternburg went 
home and told the Emperor — unofficially 
— all about it, and the official announce- 
ment that matters have been arranged sat- 
isfactorily to both governments will soon 
follow. 

Agreeably to the understanding with 
Germany, Secretary Root is in duty bound 
to send to the Senate next winter a reciproc- 
ity treaty, and this it is understood he will 
do. This treaty may be the entering wedge 
for a tariff discussion, and may lead possi- 
bly to tariff revision in advance of the date 
fixed by the standpatters, with the expressed 
or implied approval of the President, which 
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is in 1909. It seems to be the idea of the 
politicians of the Republican party that it 
would be safe and wise to go into the 
presidential campaign of 1908 without 
having revised the tariff or made a 
promise to do so. They believe that 
what Grover Cleveland advises the Dem- 
ocratic party to do is what the Democratic 
party ought to do, and they fear they might 
be beaten on that issue. Other and possi- 
bly wiser heads in the Republican party, 
however, believe that there is more danger 
of defeat in postponing the tariff issue than 
in forcing it. In other words, they say that 
the party dare not go into the presidential 
campaign without having revised the tariff. 
As the matter stands now it would seem 
to be an easy guess that any reciprocity 
treaty with Germany or any other country 
would be pigeonholed in the Senate just as 
the French treaty was pigeonholed. But 
there are those who think that this is not so 
certain. The French treaty was a jug- 
handle affair in which, according to the 
best authorities, France got everything and 
the United States nothing. The German 
treaty which Secretary Root will negotiate 
will be framed on information and statis- 
tics furnished by his own agents, and is apt, 
therefore, to be at least acceptable to the 
United States. But whether it is or not, it 
may serve to bring about tariff revision by 
Congress at a date much earlier than was 
expected. It is bound to provoke discussion, 
and with France, England, and other coun- 
tries knocking at the doors of the United 
States for the same kind of supposedly pref- 
erential treatment that is given to Germany, 
it may be necessary to listen to them. 
France is already beginning to show her 
teeth, and the recent impositions placed 
upon the importation of cottonseed-oil 
from the United States, an article produced 
only in the United States, or practically so, 
is a hint that has not failed to make an im- 
pression on Secretary Root and others who 
are giving attention to the tariff question. 
Foreign governments interpret the ‘“fa- 
vored-nation” principle to mean that con- 
cessions granted to one country must be 
granted to all others. Under this interpre- 
tation, of course, the United States would 
be in duty bound to give France or any 
other nation what is given to Germany. 
Our State Department, however, puts a 
different interpretation upon the “favored- 
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S. N. D. North, Director U. S. Census Bureau 
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nation” clause, and holds that this govern- 
ment has the right to grant concessions to 
any one country alone as an equivalent for 
preferential rates to the United States, as 
was done in the present Cuban tariff, which 
gives the United States a reduction on im- 
portations to the island in return for con- 
cessions granted to importations from Cuba. 

The changes desired by Germany in the 


present modus vivendi covering the tariff 
relations between the United States and 
Germany are such as can be carried out by 
executive order, and will be in the shape of 
regulations to be framed by the Treasury 
Department. Some of the concessions that 
Germany asks for will be granted and others 
will not be. But the details of the new 
arrangements have been so carefully worked 
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Freiherr Speck Von Sternburg, German Ambassador 


out by the Treasury Department, acting 
upon the report of the North Commission 
through the Secretary of State, that they 
are bound to be satisfactory. James R. 
Reynolds, a former Boston newspaper 
man, is the particular Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury who has charge of this mat- 
ter, he being assigned by the Secretary to 
the general direction and supervision of all 


matters pertaining to the customs service 
and being in direct control, therefore, of 
the divisions of customs and special agents. 
Mr. Reynolds is a very young man who 
has made a reputation as an intelligent and 
efficient official during the few years he has 
been in office, and he has been slated for 
retention by Secretary Cortelyou. 

The man who as the agent of the State 
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James B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Department framed the ill-fated reciprocity 
treaty with France, which never came out 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, is still 
living in Washington, although it is not 
likely that he will ever again be active in 
public life. This is John A. Kasson, who 
has had a long and distinguished public 
career, and who now at its close drops a 
tear upon the coffin of his dead reciprocity 


infant. Mr. Kasson is in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. He was the first Postmaster- 
General in President Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, and resigned in 1862 to come to Con- 
gress from the State of Iowa. The next 
year he went to Paris as Commissioner to 
the International Postal Congress, and was 
then elected to the Thirty-eighth and 
Thirty-ninth Congresses. In 1867 he was 
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Hon. John A. Kasson, Distinguished Advocate of Reciprocity Treaties, Who 
Has Had a Long and Noteworthy Career as a Statesman 


again appointed a Commissioner from the 
United States to negotiate postal conven- 
tions with Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. He came 
back to Congress for two terms, and in 1877 
was appointed Minister to Austria. Twice 
again he was a member of Congress, and in 
1884 and 1885 was Minister to Germany. 
In 1893 he was special Envoy to the Samoan 


International Conference, in 1897 he was 
appointed by President McKinley special 
Commissioner Plenipotentiary to negotiate 
reciprocity treaties, and in 1898 he was a 
member of the United States and British 
Joint High Commission which met in Que- 
bec to adjust Canadian questions. 

“‘T regard,” said Mr. Kasson, recently, 
in a regretful and reminiscent mood, “my 
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work in connection with the reciprocity 
treaties as the most important of my career, 
even though, through the indifference of the 
Senate, it came to naught. In my time I 
drew up some twelve or fifteen treaties with 
the various countries, all designed to mod- 
ify the tariffs of the extreme protectionists 
on such articles as did not in any way com- 
pete with home manufacturers. The treaty 
I negotiated with France took the most 
arduous work. For if my instructions and 
my convictions hampered me on my side, 
the French were inclined to be very stub- 
born, too. The change in the tariff along 
the lines which I worked must inevitably 
come in time, but perhaps it will not be in 
my time. The work which I attempted to 
do and which I fought for was hopeless.” I 
told President McKinley so when, after 
months of labor, my treaties were dismissed 
without a hearing; and so, telling the Presi- 
dent that as a commissioner plenipotentiary 
I was not even earning my salary, I offered 
my resignation. Mr. McKinley urged me 
to remain and continue the fight, but it was 
too hopeless, and in response to my urgency 
President McKinley accepted my resigna- 
tion with the understanding that I might be 
called back at some future time. I shall 
not be called back. The time for that has 
passed.” 

In the four revisions of the tariff which 
have been made during the past quarter of 
a century, the labor of preparing the sched- 
ules — that is, the actual physical and men- 
tal work of putting them into the shape of 
a parliamentary bill and following them 
line by line and word by word until they 
have been enacted into law — has fallen 
largely upon the shoulders of three men. 
They are possibly the three who to-day 
have the most complete, accurate, and pro- 
found knowledge of the tariff question of 
any men in the United States, certainly of 
any who are now in public life. These 
three are Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
S. N. D. North, Director of the United 
States Census Bureau, and Benjamin Dur- 
fee, Statistical Clerk of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There has ben no tariff bill enacted 
since Senator A lirich became chairman of 
the Finance Committee, notwithstanding 
the statements to the contrary made from 
time to time by the ‘‘muck-rakers””— noth- 
ing but the little war revenue bill of 1898, 


which touched a few tariff schedules. 
Nevertheless, it is he who has borne the 
brunt of all the fights of the past twenty- 
five years, whether it happened to be John 
Sherman or Justin S. Morrill, Republicans, 
or Daniel W. Voorhees, Democrat, who was 
chairman of the Finance Committee. A 
tariff bill when introduced into the House 
of Representatives, or when reported from 
the Ways and Means Committee, has gen- 
erally been prepared in advance with the 
aid of statistical experts from the Treasury 
and political experts from the outside. The 
bill that eventually has become a law or 
that has been made the party measure has 
always been almost wholly the work of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and of this subcommittee Senator 
Aldrich has been, ever since he became a 
member of the Senate in 1881, either its 
chairman or the dominating member. And 
in all that time no men have rendered him 
more intelligent assistance than Dr. North 
and Mr. Durfee. 

In 1883 the tariff was revised by a com- 
mission appointed by President Arthur. 
Mr. Aldrich was the Senate member of this 
committee, which accomplished their work 
of revision by making a sort of a general 
or horizontal cut on all schedules from the 
top to the bottom of the line. Then in 1888 
came the passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, then Democratic, of the famous 
‘*Mills bill,’ so called because the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House was Roger Q. Mills, of Texas. 
Mills was a rampant, radical free-trader, 
who was transplanted to the Senate and 
after being defeated for reélection went 
back to the Lone Star State just in time to 
strike oil with the rest of the lucky pioneers, 
and he is now a plutocrat who has no de- 
sire to touch a hair of the tariff law’s head. 
The late President McKinley was the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Ways and 
Means Committee at the time the Mills bill 
passed the House, and it was he, of course, 
who brought in the Republican party sub- 
stitute which was essentially the work of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, of which Senator Aldrich was 
chairman. 

That substitute was passed by the House, 
but of course did not become a law, as the 
Senate was Republican; but the weeks and 
months of arduous, confining, distracting 
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labor carried on night and day almost broke 
Senator Aldrich down, strong as he is men- 
tally and physically, and those who with 
him burned the midnight oil. 

In 1890 came the passage by the Senate 
and House and the enactment into law of 
the ‘‘ McKinley bill,’’ which made its author 
President of the United States. That bill 
was in substance, if not in form, the meas- 
ure prepared two years before by the sub- 
Finance Committee and made the party 
measure as the proposed substitute for the 
“Mills bill.” 

In 1894, when Grover Cleveland was 
again President, and the Senate and House 
both Democratic, the House passed the so- 
called ‘‘Wilson bill,’ named for its author, 
William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. It 
went to the Senate, where it was emascu- 
lated by the Republicans, aided by a hand- 
ful of Democratic Senators led by the late 
Senator Gorman, of Maryland, whose con- 
duct with regard to the bill and that of his 
party allies was characterized by President 
Cleveland in a public utterance as an exhi- 
bition of “perfidy and dishonor.” Senator 
Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, was chair- 
man of the Finance Committee at that time, 
and the dominating members of it, because 
he admittedly knew no more of the tariff 
than of the north pole, were the late Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, and Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas. Although in a minority in that 
Congress, the labor and responsibility of the 
Republican party in perfecting this tariff 
bill were as great as though they were in 
control, and, indeed, more so, because they 
were obliged to bring those Democrats who 
were in opposition to the Cleveland-Wilson 
theories into line with their views instead of 
being able to force them by the pressure of 
party discipline. 

In 1897 the “‘ Dingley bill” was passed. 
The late Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was 
then chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and Mr. Aldrich was chairman of the sub- 
committee on tariff matters, as usual. He 
did not, however, in this year perform such 
Herculean labors as had attended his con- 
nection with previous tariff bills, because 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was a most painstaking, industrious, 
and conscientious man. Mr. Dingley was 
made chairman of the committee by Speak- 
er Reed, over the head of the ranking Re- 


publican member, Sereno E. Payne, of 
New York, now its chairman, because he 
was the man of all others for the place. 
Mr. Dingley had great knowledge of the 
tariff question and was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill in fact as 
well as in name. His task was all the greater 
because he was a frail, delicate man, ill- 
fitted physically to stand the prodigious 
task imposed upon him, but he stuck to it 
faithfully to the end. The Senate substitute, 
of course, eventually became a law, but 
the House measure was the framework of 
what is deservedly known as the “ Dingley 
bill.” 

Doctor North, who has been the Direc- 
tor of the Census since 1903, is an editor, 
author, statistician, and scientist. The tar- 
iff has been a lifelong study with him, and 
he belongs to many scientific clubs and or- 
ganizations. He was a member of the 
United States Industrial Com:aission in 
1898, Chief Statistician of the Division of 
Manufactures of the Twelfth Census, Ed- 
itor of the Monthly Bulletin of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Secretary 
of the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers from 1888 until he became Direc- 
tor of the Census. His services in connec- 
tion with the preparation of tariff bills were 
performed in his capacity as confidential 
clerk to the Senate sub-Finance Committee 
in 1894 and in 1897, when the Senate sub- 
stitutes for the Wilson bill and the Dingley 
bill were framed and passed. 

Thirty years ago Benjamin Durfee, a 
Massachusetts man, was an expert stenog- 
rapher in the employ of the Treasury De- 
partment under the eye of Secretary Ben- 
jamin H. Bristow. John Sherman found 
him there when he became Secretary in the 
cabinet of Rutherford B. Hayes, and ulti- 
mately he was transferred to the Senate, 
where he became attached to the Committee 
on Finance and has served under Chair- 
men Morrill, Voorhees, and Aldrich. Mr. 
Durfee, although a modest, retiring, and 
little-known man, is admitted to be a tariff 
expert of consummate ability, thorough, 
conscientious, accurate, loyal, and pecul- 
iarly efficient. For nearly twenty-five years 
he has worked shoulder t:' shoulder with 
Senator Aldrich in framing the perplexing 
complication of tariff schedules. 

Now Congress is on the eve of another 
tariff revision which is bound to come soon 
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or late. Looking the field over, it is evident 
that the actual work, so far as the controlling 
Republican party is concerned, must be 
done by those who have done the most of 
it in the past. At the head of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a man who knows as little 
about the tariff and who is as little capable 
of performing the work of framing a bill as 
Chairman Voorhees admitted he was. In 
the Senate, at the head of the Finance 
Committee table still sits Senator Aldrich, 
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who, in his sixty-sixth year, is as strong and 
alert mentally and physically as he was 
twenty years ago. Indeed, he is in better 
condition than when he laid down the bur- 
den of preparing the substitute for the “ Mills 
bill” in 1888. His term does not expire un- 
til 1911, and it is safe to assume, therefore, 
that whether the tariff is revised at the com- 
ing session of Congress or after the presi- 
dential election, it is upon the broad shoul- 
ders of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee that the brunt of the burden will fall. 








THE PRAIRIE-WOMAN’S 
By MARGARET ASHMUN 


For quivering miles on every side 
The plains fare onward to the sky — 
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Long, lifeless stretches, gray and wide, 
Of withered stubble, ashen-dry. 


With tortured accent, maddening, shrill, 
The parching locust screams aloud, 

And o’er the crude-built window-sill 
The dust blows in, a wandering cloud. 


Since dawn, at household tasks have wrought 
My wearied limbs that dully move; 


But, dreaming, I myself have sought 
The far sea-village that I love. 


“There,” all day long my heart has said 
“The foam creeps cool-wise up the shore, 
And o’er the rocks of Marblehead 


The waves are dashing evermore.” 

















THE SUNSET ROAD 
By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


A sudden drift of fragrance from the rose in Celia’s hair 
Sends memory speeding backward to the dear old garden, where 
I waited in the twilight for another Celia fair. 


June, June, sweet June! and all around, the roses blushed and glowed. 
And westward burned the embers of the dying sun, that shewed 
Where Celia, in her flowered gown, came down the sunset road. 


Great tiger-lilies flaunted forth their gorgeous, orient dyes; 
And gay nasturtiums, climbing high, matched colors with the skies, 
Or hid, like gaudy, painted braves, that planned some swift surprise. 


The evening primroses hung out their scented, golden lamps, 
And ragged robins fluttered here and there like tattered tramps, 
Where blood-red poppies gleamed like watch-fires, mid encircling camps. 


And I, I care me not a whit for all their rainbow dyes. 
The only color that I see, the blue of Celia’s eyes. 
One rose alone I long to steal: on Celia’s lips it lies. 


And when at last I dare, and know its fragrance mine, why then 
I question Celia’s downcast eyes to learn her will, and when 
She frowns and looks reproachful, why —I give it back again! 


Ah well! those days live only now when pricked by nemory’s goad. 
Yet, as my life nears twilight hour, I pray I may be shewed 
Where Celia comes again to meet me, down the sunset road. 
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V. IN THE BARONY OF 


By HOLMAN F. 


T half past four in the dark of 
the morning “ Dirty-apron Har- 
} ry’s”’ nickel alarm-clock purred 
relentlessly and he rolled out 
pists of his bunk, his eyelids stick- 
ing like a_ blind puppy ’s. At seventeen, 
youth relishes morning naps. But, as cookee 
of Barnum Withee’s camp on ‘“‘ Lazy Tom” 
operation, he was delegated to be the earliest 
bird to crow. His first duty as chanticleer 
was to wake “‘Icicle Ike” and ‘‘ Push Char- 
lie,’ the teamsters, whose hungry charges 
were thudding impatient hoofs in the hovel. 
He dressed himself while stumbling across 
the dingle to the men’s camp, his eyes still 
shut. This feat was not as difficult as it 
sounds. The difference between Harry’s 
night-gear and day-raiment was merely a 
Scotch cap and the canvas robe of office 
that gave him his sobriquet. 

The teamsters grunted when he rolled 
them, and followed him out of the frowsy, 
snore-fretted atmosphere of the big camp. 
They did their matutinal yawning and 
stretching as they walked. When Duty 
calls “Time!” to a woodsman the body is 
on the dot, even if the soul lags unwillingly. 

The humorists of the woods have it that 
the cookee pries up the sun when he pries 
the big pot out of the bean-hole. For such 
an important operation, ‘‘ Dirty-apron Har- 
ry’? went at it listlessly. 

The bean-hole was beyond the horse- 
hovel, sheltered in the angle of a little pali- 
sade of poles whose protection would be 
needed when the winter’s snows drifted. 
Harry wearily dragged a hoe in that direc- 
tion after he had kindled a fire in the cook- 
house stove. He did not look up to the first, 
pearly sheen of sunrise streaming through 
the yellow of the frost-touched birches. 
The glory of the skies would wake him too 
soon. He gave up the final fuddle of slum- 
ber grudgingly, his dull mind still piecing 
the visions of the night, his soul full of loath- 
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“STUMPAGE JOHN” 
DAY 


ing for the workaday world of greasy pots 
and dirty tins. But when he turned the cor- 
ner of the bean-hole shelter he dropped out 
of dreams with the suddenest jolt of his 
life. A black bear was trying to dig up the 
bean-pot, growling softly at the heat of the 
round stones she uncovered. Two cubs 
sat near-by, watching operations with great 
interest, their round ears upcocked, their 
jaws drooling expectantly. The big bear 
whirled and promptly cuffed the hoe out of 
Harry’s limp grasp, leaped past him before 
his trembling legs could move him, and 
scuffed away into the woods, with her prog 
eny crowding close to her sheltering bulk. 
The cookee sped in the other direction 
toward the hovel with as great alacrity. 

“Bears?” echoed “Push Charlie,” ap- 
pearing with his pitchfork at the hovel door. 
‘Stop your squawkin’. I seen half a dozen 
yistiddy and all of ’em streakin’ north up 
this valley. Heard ’em whoofin’ and barkin’ 
last night, travelin’ past here on the hem- 
lock benches.” He pointed his fork at the 
terraced sides of the valley above them. 

“Tt’s only excursion-parties bound for 
the Bears’ Annooal Convention up at Telos 
Gorge,” suggested “‘Icicle Ike,”’ rapping the 
chaff out of a peck measure. 

The cookee, woods’ camp traditional 
butt of facetiousness, stared from one to the 
other, trying to recover his composure. 

‘“‘And Marm Bear, there, wanted to take 
along that pot of beans for the picnic din- 
ner,”’ added Charlie. 

“T think it’s goin’ to be a general mass- 
meetin’ to discuss the game laws,” said Ike. 
“The boys who were swampin’ the twitch- 
roads yistiddy told me that deer kept traip- 
sin’ past all day and — well, there go three 
now.” 

White flags flitted through the under- 
growth at the edge of the clearing, and a 
startled ‘‘whick-i-whick!” further up the 
valley-side hinted at the retreat of still 
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others. Their departure was probably 
hastened by the cook’s shrill ‘‘Who-e-e-e!” 
the general call for the camp. He came 
out of the cookhouse, scrubbing his hands 
and bare arms with a towel. 

“Git that bean-pot here! What are you 
standin’ round on one foot for?” he de- 
manded, testily. When the cookee began 
to stutter explanations, brandishing freckled 
arms to point the route of the fugitives, the 
cook interrupted, but now there was hu- 
mor in his tones. 

“Thunderation, you gents is sartinly 
slow to understand what’s before your 
eyes! Don’t you know why all these ani- 
miles is runnin’ away from down there?” 
He jerked a red thumb over his shoulder 
toward the south. “Ain’t ‘Stumpage John’ 
Barrett down there with Withee, lookin’ 
over that tract where we operated last sea- 
son?” 

Sly grins of appreciation appeared on the 
faces of the teamsters. 

“Ain’t you got any notion of what partic- 
ular variety of language ‘Stumpage John’ 
has been lettin’ out of himself for the last 
twenty-four hours ?” 

Appreciation deepened into snickers. 

“Well, the idee is,’’ said the cook, “‘he 
is down there cussin’ to that extent that he’s 
cussed every animile off’n Square-hole 
township. Animiles is natcherally timid, 
delicate in the ears, and hates cussin’. The 
deers come first because they can run fast- 
est. Bears left as soon as they could, and is 
hurryin’. Rabbits will come next, and the 
quillpigs are on the way. Then I reckon 
Barnum Withee will fetch up the rear. Oh, 
it must be somethin’ awful down there!” 
He faced the south with grave mien. His 
listeners guffawed. 

But a moment later “Push Charlie” 
stepped clear of the hovel and sniffed into 
the air with canine eagerness. There was 
a subtle, elusive, acrid odor in the air. It 
seemed to, billow up the valley whose 
shoulders circumscribed their vision so nar- 
rowly. 

“T reckon,” he stated, “that he’s throwed 
so much brimstone around him reckless 
that he’s set fire to the woods.” 

“That’s the way with some of these big 
timber-owners,”’ remarked the cook, still 
in humorous mood. “They raise tophet 
with a sport because he throws down a 
cigar-butt, and they themselves will go out 
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right in a dry time and spit cuss words 
that’s just so much blue flame. It’s dret- 
ful careless!” he sighed. 

“But when you come to think of what 
he found there on that township,” said 
Charlie, “you have to make allowances. 
More’n a third of the board measure left 
right there on the ground as slash, and 
slash that’s propped on the branches of the 
tops like powder-houses on stilts. And the 
whole township only devilled over at that! 
Barn only took the stuff that would roll 
down hill into the water when it was jog- 
gled.” 

“You ain’t blamin’ your own boss, be 
ye?” demanded the cook. 

“Not by a darn sight!” rejoined Charlie, 
stoutly. “If I was an operator, doin’ all the 
hard liftin’, with a rich stumpage-owner 
with a rasp file goin’ at me on one end and 
a log-buyer whittlin’ me at the other, I’d 
figger to save myself. But I’ve always lived 
and worked in the old woods, gents. I ain’t 
one of those dudes that never wants to see 
an axe put in. The old woods need the axe 
to keep ’em healthy. We, here, need the 
money, and the folks outside need the lum- 
ber. But when I see enough of the old 
woods wasted on every winter operation to 
make me rich, and all because the men that 
are gettin’ the most out of it are fightin’ 
each other so as to hog profits, it makes me 
sorry for the old woods and sick of human 
nature.” 

The morning bustle of the camp began 
in earnest now. Men crowded at the tin 
wash-basins on the long shelf outside the 
log wall. As fast as they slicked their wet 
hair with the broken comb they hurried in- 
to the meal-camp and heaped their tin plates 
with beans steaming from the hole where 
they had simmered over night, devoured 
huge hunks of brown bread deluged with 
molasses, and “‘sooped” hot coffee. The 
odor of warm food was good in the nostrils 
of old ‘‘Ladder”’ Lane, the fire-warden of 
Jerusalem, as he strode down the valley 
wall toward the camp. He hung his ex- 
tinguished lantern on a nail outside the 
cook-camp and stooped and entered the 
low door. Among woodsmen the amenities 
of a camp are as scant as welcome is plenti- 
ful. Lane grabbed up a tin plate, loaded 
onto it what he saw in sight, and began to 
eat hastily and voraciously. 

“Fire?” inquired the cook. 
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Lane jerked nod of affirmation. 

“Where ?” 

“Misery.” 

“c Big ? ”? 

Another nod. 

“Talk about your bounty on wildcats 
and porkypines,”’ raged the cook, slamming 
on a stove-cover to emphasize his remarks, 
“the State Treasurer ought to offer twenty- 
five dollars for the scalp and thumbs of every 
Skeet and Bushee brought in.” 

The fire-warden ran his last bit of brown 
bread around his plate, stuffed it dripping 
into his mouth, and stood up after sixty 
seconds devoted to his breakfast. 

“Where’s Withee?” he asked the boss 
chopper, who had lounged to the camp 
door and was stuffing tobacco into his pipe. 

“Off on Square-hole,” replied the boss, 
with a sideways cant of his head to denote 
direction. 

“Fire on Misery eating north toward the 
Notch,” reported Lane, with laconic sour- 
ness. ‘Withee ought to send twenty-five 
men.” He was already starting away. 

“He'll probably be back by night,” said 
the boss, ‘‘if ‘Stumpage John ’ Barrett gets 
through swearin’ at him about that last 
season’s operation.” 

Lane stopped and whirled suddenly, the 
lineman‘’s climbers at his belt clanking 
dully. 

“John Barrett in this region!” he blurted. 

“For the first time in ten years,” returned 
the boss, with a grin. “Suspected that Barn 
devilled Square-hole and wasted in the cut- 
tin’s as much as he landed in the yards. I 
reckon it ain’t suspicion any more! He’s 
been down there on the ground two days. 
But he don’t get any of my sympathy. A 
man that stole these lands at twenty cents 
an acre, buying tax titles, and has squat on 
his haunches and made himself rich sellin’ 
stumpage has got more’n he deserved, even 
if half the timber is rottin’ in tops on the 
ground.” 

The gaunt jaws of “Ladder” Lane set 
themselves out like elbows akimbo. He 
whirled and started away again as though 
he had fresh cause for haste. 

“T don’t want to take the responsibility 
of sending off any of the crew,” called the 
boss. ‘What particular word do you want 
to leave for Withee ?” 

Lane settled into his woods’ lope and 
darted into the Attean trail without reply. 
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“T’ll be here with my own word,” he 
muttered, talking aloud after the habit of 
the recluse. 

“And what do you make of that now?” 
asked the cook of the boss, scaling Lane’s 
discarded plate into the cookee’s soapy wa- 
ter. “‘Why ain’t he up on his Jerusalem 
fire-station instead of rampagin’ round here 
in the woods?” 

“He was rigged out to climb a pole and 
had a telephone thingumajig with him,” 
suggested the boss. ‘“He’s strikin’ acrost 
to tap the Attean telephone and send in an 
alarm, that’s what he’s doin’. Prob’ly his 
old lookin’-glass telegraft is busted,” he 
added, with slighting reference to the Jeru- 
salem helio. He followed his men who were 
streaming up the tote road toward the cut- 
tings. Far ahead trudged the horses, draw- 
ing jumpers, from the cross-bars of which 
the bind-chains dragged jangling over the 
roots and rocks. 

In five minutes only three men were in 
sight about the camps,— the cook, making 
ready a baking of ginger-cake, the cookee, 
rattling the tins from the breakfast-table 
and whistling shrill accompaniment to the 
clatter, and the blacksmith, busy at his 
forge in the “‘dingle,” the roofed space be- 
tween the cookhouse and the main camp. 

It was just before “second bean-time” 
when Lane came back along the Attean 
trail and staggered, rather than walked, in- 
to the Lazy Tom Clearing. His face was 
gray with exertion, and sweat coursed in 
the wrinkles of his gaunt features. 

‘Should n’t wonder from your looks that 
you’d made time,” suggested the cook, cheer- 
fully, as the warden stumbled up to the 
door. ‘From here to the Attean telephone- 
line and back before eleven is what I 
call humpin’. You ’ve been to Attean, 
hey?” 

“Yes,” snapped the old man. “I’ve re- 
ported that fire and done my duty.” 

“Tn that case, you’ve prob’ly got a better 
appetite than you had this mornin’,” re- 
marked ‘‘ Beans,” hospitably. He started to 
ladle from the steaming kettle of “‘smother”’ 
on the stove. 

“Nothing to eat for me!” broke in Lane, 
sullenly. “Are Withee and John Barrett 
back yet?” 

“Oh, they’ll stay out till dark all right. 
Barrett will want to count trees as long as he 
can see.” 
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“T’ll wait, then!” Lane started toward 
the men’s camp, but the cook stopped 
him. 

“Tf you’re reck’nin’ to lie down for a nap, 
warden, don’t get into them bunks. Them 
Quedaws have brought in the usual assort- 
ment of ‘travellers’ this season, and I don’t 
want to see a neat man like you accumulate 
a menagerie. Now you just go right across 
there into Withee’s private camp. He’d say 
so if he was here. I’ll do that much hon- 
ors when he ain’t here. You won’t wake up 
scratchin’.” 

Without a word, Lane turned and strode 
across to the office-camp, went in and 
slammed the door shut after him. 

“‘He’s about as sour and crabbed an old 
cuss to do a favor for as I ever see,”’ re- 
marked the cook, fiddling a smutty finger 
under his nose. “But a man never ought 
to git discouraged in this world about bein’ 
polite.” He caught sight of the advance 
guard of returning choppers up the road, 
and whirled on the cookee. “You freckled- 
face, humped-back, dead-and-alive son of a 
clam fritter, here come them empty nail- 
kags! Get to goin’, now, or I’ll pour a dish 
of hot water down your back.” 

“Ts that what you call bein’ polite?” 
growled the cookee. 

The cook kicked at him as he fled into 
the meal-camp with a pan of biscuits. 

“They don’t use politeness on cookees 
any more than they put bay winders onto 
pig-pens,”’ he shouted. 

There were two bunks in the little office- 
camp, one above the other. “Ladder” 
Lane curled his long legs and tucked him- 
self into the gloom of the lower bunk. His 
eyes, red-rimmed and glowing with strange 
fire under their knots of gray brow, noted a 
rifle lying on wooden braces against a log 
of the camp wall. He rose, clutched it 
eagerly, and “broke it down.” Its maga- 
zine was full. He jacked in a cartridge, laid 
the rifle on the bunk between himself and 
the wall, and lay down again. 

Most men, after the vigil of a night and 
the bitter struggle of the day, would have 
slept. Lane lay with eyes wide-propped. 
His mind seemed to be wrestling with a 
mighty problem. Once in a while he 
groaned. At other times his teeth ground 
together. Twice he put the rifle back on 
the wall, shuddering as though it were some 
fearsome object. Twice he got up and re- 


took it, and the last time muttered as though 
his resolution were clinched. 

After the resolution had been formed he 
may have dozed. At any rate, the first he 
heard of the two men they had sat down on 
the steps of the office-camp and the loud, 
brusque, and authoritative voice of one of 
them went on in some harangue that had 
evidently been progressing for a long time 
previously. 

“Damme, Withee, I tell you again that 
you’ve robbed me right and left! You left 
tops in the woods to rot that had a pulp log 
scale in ’em. You devilled the township 
without sense or system. You cut out the 
stands near the waterways without leaving 
a tree for new seed. You left strips stand- 
ing that will go down like a row of bricks in 
the first big gale we have. But what’s the 
use in going over all that again! You know 
you have n’t used me right. The sum and 
substance is, you pay me a lump sum to 
square me for damage to that township or 
I’ll cancel this season’s stumpage contract.” 

There was silence for a little time. The 
voice of the other man was subdued, even 
disheartened. 

“T’ve said about all I can say, Mr. Bar- 
rett,” he ventured. “Of course you’re rich 
and I am poor, and if you cancel the con- 
tract I can’t afford to go to law. But I’ve 
borrowed ten thousand dollars to put into 
this season’s operation and I’ve got it tied 
up in supplies and outfit. I’ve just got lo- 
cated and my camps finished. The way 
things have worked for me, I ain’t made 
any money for three years and I’ve put my 
shoulder to the wheel and my own hands to 
the axe. The operator can’t make money, 
Mr. Barrett, the way he’s ground between 
the owners of stumpage and the men down 
river who buy his logs in the boom. You 
talk of closing your contract with me! Do 
you know of a man who can afford to do 
any better by you than I have — just as 
long as things are the way they are now?” 

“Oh, I reckon you’re about all alike,” 
returned the lumber-baron ungraciously. 
“T’ve been a fool to believe anything stump-: 
age-buyers have told me. I ought to have 
come up here every year and looked after 
my property. And that would be owling 
around in these woods that are n’t fit for a 
human being to live in, and neglecting my 
other business to keep you fellows from 
stealing. Not for me! I’ve got something 
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better to do. Clod-hoppers, that don’t want 
to stay in their fields all day with a gun, kill 
one crow and hang it on a stake for the live 
ones to see. I’m sorry for you, Withee, but 
I’m going to make an example of you.” 

“Tt don’t seem hardly fair to pick me out 
of all the rest, Mr. Barrett.” 

“Well, it’s business!” snapped the other. 
‘And business in these days is n’t conducted 
on the lines of a Sunday-school picnic.” 

“Ladder” Lane, who had been staring 
straight up at the poles of the bunk above 
his head, had not moved or glanced to right 
or left since the brusque, tyrannical voice 
outside had begun to declaim. Now he 
swung his feet off the bunk and sat on its 
edge. He fumbled behind him for the rifle 
and dragged it across his knees. 

The night had fallen. The one window 
of the office-camp admitted a sallow light. 
From the main camp came the drone of an 
accordion and the mumble of many voices. 
Lane realized that supper had been eaten. 

“You’re right about business, Mr. Bar- 
rett,” Withee went on, a touch of resent- 
ment in his voice. “‘ Your Bangor scale is 
‘business.’ You talk about wasting tops! 
If an operator leaves the taper of the top 
on a log, he’s hauling a third more weight 
to the landing, and then your Bangor scale 
gives him a third less board measure than 
on the short log.” 

“The Legislature established the scale. 
I did n’t,” retorted Barrett. 

‘Yes, but you rich folks can tell the Leg- 
islature what to do, and it does it! We fel- 
lows that wear larrigans have n’t anything 
to say about it.” In his grief and despair he 
allowed himself to taunt his tyrant. “‘ Your 
Legislature has peddled away all the rights 
on the river to men with power enough to 
grab ’em. Look here, Mr. Barrett, while 
you toasted your shins last winter we worked 
here like niggers in the cold and the snow, 
the frost and the wet — and the first man 
to get his drag out of our work was you. 
You got your stumpage-money. And when 
my logs were in the water, first the Driving 
Association that you’re a director in, and 
with its legislative charter all right and 
tight, took its toll. Then the River Dam 
and Improvement Company took its toll, 
and you’re a director in that. Then the 
Lumbering Association, owned by your 
bunch, had its boomage tolls. Then the 
little private inside clique had its pay for 
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‘taking care of logs,’ as they call it. Then 
on top of all the rest, the gang had its tolls 
for running and shoring logs in the round-up 
boom, and finally the man who bought ’em 
scaled down the landing-measure on which 
you drew stumpage. I could n’t help my- 
self. None of us fellows that operate can 
help ourselves. It’s all tied up. We had to 
take what was given. Your tolls for this, 
that, and the other figured up about as much 
as stumpage. And when the last and final 
drag was made out of my little profits — 
there were no profits. I came out in debt, 
Mr. Barrett. That’s all there was to show 
for a winter’s hard work away from my 
home and family, in these woods that you 
say ain’t fit for a human bein’ to live in. 
That’s what you’redoin’ tous—and you’re 
all standin’ together against us poor fellows 
to do it.” 

“Same old whine of the old crowd of op- 
erators,” drawled Mr. Barrett. “If you 
old-fashioned chaps can’t keep up with the 
modern business conditions you’d better get 
into something else and give the young fel- 
lows a chance.” 

“Get into the poorhouse, perhaps,” 
Withee replied, bitterly. ‘My father lum- 
bered this river. I worked with him, before 
the big fellows had to have both crusts and 
the middle of the pie. I don’t know how 
to do anything else. Every cent I’ve got in 
the world is tied up in my outfit. For God’s 
sake, Mr. Barrett, be fair with me!” 

It was the pitiful appeal of the toil of the 
woods, at its last stand. But “Stumpage 
John” Barrett resolutely reflected the au- 
tocracy of giant King Spruce. 

“This whole matter was gone over at our 
last directors’ meeting, Withee. We have 
decided, one and all, that we won’t have our 
timber-lands butchered and gashed and 
devilled to make a profit for you fellows. 
Our charters give us our rights, and busi- 
ness is business. We’ve got to stand stiff, 
and we’re going to stand stiff until we show 
you what’s what. I told my associates I 
would come up here and make an example. 
And I’m going to do it. Now that’s all, 
Withee! It’s no good to argue. The tim- 
ber interests can’t afford to do any more 
fooling.” 

“Gents,” broke in the voice of “ Dirty- 
apron Harry,” “cook sent me to say that 
your supper is ready.” 

“Tell cook I’m ready, too,” snapped 
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Barrett, grunting off the step. “I thought 
your cattle were never going to get out of 
that meal-camp, Withee. You feed ’em too 
much! That’s where your profits are go- 
ing to.” 

Lane heard him snuffing. 

“This smoke seems to be getting thicker, 
Withee. It must be something more than 
a bonfire, wherever it is.” 

“Cook is waiting to tell you,” said Harry. 
“He did n’t want to break in on your busi- 
ness talk, seein’ that you was both so much 
took up with it. Warden from Jerusalem 
was through here this mornin’ to give alarm 
and call for fighters. He’s takin’ a nap in 
the office-camp, waitin’ for Mr. Withee.” 

“A loafer like the rest of ’em!” snorted 
Barrett, starting away. “Dig him out, 
Withee, and send him in to me. I’m going 
to eat.” 

At sound of his retreating footsteps ‘‘ Lad- 
der” Lane unfolded his gaunt frame, stood 
up, and swung the rifle into the hook of his 
arm. He opened the office door and came 
upon Withee standing where Barrett had 
left him. In the gloom the operator’s toil- 
stooped shoulders and bowed legs were out- 
lined by the flare from the cook-camp. He 
continued his mutterings as he turned his 
head to look at Lane, his gray beard sweep- 
ing his shoulder. 

“It’s runnin’ north from Misery, Mr. 
Withee,” reported the warden. “It’s run- 
nin’ in the slash and goin’ fast. If it gets 
through Pogey Notch it means a crown fire 
in the black growth.” 

“T hope to hell it will burn every spruce- 
tree between Misery and the Canada line,” 
barked the furious old operator. “If I could 
stand here and put it out by spittin’ on it I 
would n’t open my mouth.” 

“T’ve phoned the alarm through Attean,”’ 
went on Lane, calmly, with no apparent 
thought except his duty. “You ought to 
send twenty-five men.” 

“Not a man,” roared the operator. “ Let 
the infernal hogs save their own timber- 
lands. They want all the profit in ’em. Let 
’em stand all the loss, then.” 

“Look here, Withee,” said the warden, 
implacably, “you know the law as well as 
I do. A deputy fire-warden has the same 
right as a sheriff to summon a posse when a 
fire is to be fought. The man that is sum- 
moned and don’t go pays a fine of ten dol- 
lars, unless he is sick or disabled.” 
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“T know it!” bellowed Withee, beside 
himself. ‘Some more of the devilish law 
they’ve cooked up to make us work like 
slaves for their profit. Talk about monar- 
chies! Talk about Rooshy! Talk about free- 
dom, whether it’s in a city or in the woods! 
We ain’t anything but cattle. The rich men 
have stood together and made us so.” 

“T didn’t make the law, Withee. I’m 
simply delivering my errand as the State 
orders me to do. I’ve done my duty. It’s 
up to you.” He sighed, shifted the rifle to 
the other arm, and mumbled behind his 
teeth, “‘ Now I’ll attend to a little matter of 
business that ain’t the State’s.” 

He started for the door of the meal-camp, 
the operator on Lazy Tom stumping angrily 
at his heels. 

Barrett was at the table, his back toward 
the door. He was filling a pannikin with 
whiskey from a silver-mounted flask. The 
cook, who had been silently admiring his 
smart suit of corduroy, was now more in- 
tently and gustfully regarding the amber 
trickle from the mouth of the flask. But 
John Barrett was not a man to ask menials 
to share his bowl with him. His shaven 
features looked too hard to permit the 
growth of beard. The mottling of his cheeks 
testified that he had shared abundantly in 
the good things of life. 

The cook, whirling at sound of Lane’s 
moccasins on the chip dirt, was officious 
according to his promulgated code of po- 
liteness. 

“Here’s the warden from Jerusalem, 
Mr. Barrett. I done the honors of camp 
the best I could, seein’ that you and Mr. 
Withee wa’ n’t here.” In mentioning hon- 
ors, the cook had one lingering hope that 
the stumpage-king would share his flask 
with a State employee and that he himself 
might participate, as one present and one 
willing. 

But the timber-baron did not turn his 
head. He stirred sugar in his whiskey and 
growled. 

“Do fire-wardens up this way earn their 
pay, sleeping like cats in the daytime?” 

Lane had stepped just inside the door, 
his moccasins noiseless on the shaved poles. 

“How near is that fire to the black growth, 
and how are they fighting it?” demanded 
Barrett. 

“Tt started on Misery,” Lane began, in 
the same even tones that had characterized 
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his former reports ; but at his first word Bar- 
rett jerked his head around, stared wildly, 
stood up, and then sat down astride the 
wooden bench. With his eyes still on the 
man at the door, he fumbled for the pan- 
nikin of whiskey and gulped it down. Lane 
went on talking. 

“And if they can get enough men ahead 
of it perhaps they’can stop it in Pogey 
Notch,” he concluded. His hands that 
clutched the gun trembled, but his eyes 
were steady, with a red sparkle in them. 
The lumber-king endured that stare for a 
few moments like one writhing with the 
torture of a focussed sun-glass. He glanced 
to right and left as though to figure what 
chance there was for flight. The only exit 
was the door, and the tall, grim man stood 
there with his rifle across his arm. 

“Say it, Lane! Say it!” hoarsely cried 
Barrett at last, unable to endure the silence 
and the doubt. 

“T have nothing to say — not now,” said 
Lane. ‘I’ll wait here until you eat your 
supper. My lantern is hanging on the nail 
there, cook. Will you fill it and light it?” 

There was subtle, strange menace in the 
mien of the man that the cook and Withee, 
staring, their mouths gaping, could not un- 
derstand. But it was plain that the man at 
the table understood all too well. 

“Why did n’t you take it when I sent you 
the offer?’”’ asked Barrett, his voice begin- 
ning to tremble. “I wanted to settle. It 
was up to me to settle. It was bad business, 
Lane, but I —” 

“Tt’s a private matter you’re opening up 
here before listeners, Mr. Barrett,’ broke 
in Lane. “It’s my business with you, and 
you have n’t got the right to do it. I’ll find 
a place and give you time to talk it. Just 
now you go ahead and eat your supper. 
You'll need it, for you’re going to take a 
walk with me.” 

In his perturbation, forced to eat, as it 
seemed, by the quiet insistence of the ward- 
en, Barrett swallowed a few mouthfuls of 
food. But he cowered, with side-glances at 
the grim man by the door. Then he pushed 
his plate away, choking. Maddened by the 
silent espionage, he stood up. 

“T’ll see you in the office,” he muttered. 
“T’ll tell you now and before witnesses that 
I’m ready to settle. I’ve always been ready 
to settle. It would have been settled long 
ago if you’d let my man talk with you. Now, 


let’s not have any trouble, Lane, over what’s 
past and gone. I’ll do anything that’s rea- 
sonable.” 

He shot an appealing glance at Withee. 

‘““We’ll take Withee with us,” he declared. 
“We'll talk in the office.” 

““We’ll talk under no roof of yours and 
on no land belonging to you,” stated Lane, 
firmly. “We'll talk private matters before 
no third party. If you’re done your sup- 
per, Mr. Barrett, you’ll come with me where 
we can stand out man to man in God’s open 
country with no peekers and listeners — 
and that’s more for your sake than it is for 
mine, J’ve never done anything in this life 
that I’m ashamed of.” 

“Do you take me for a fool?” roared the 
baron, hiding fear under the assumption of 
his usual manner with men. “Do you think 
I’m going into the woods alone with you?” 

“You are, Mr. Barrett.” 

‘*By the gods, I won’t.” 

“T’m no hand for a threat,” grated Lane, 
“but you’ll come with me. You know why 
you’ll come with me, because you know 
what I’m likely to do to you if you don’t 
come.” 

Barrett looked past the man at the door. 
The dingle was full of crowding faces, for 
the altercation had called every man out. 
There was some consolation for Barrett in 
the spectacle of this silent, wondering mob. 
After all, he was on his own land, and these 
men must acknowledge him as their mas- 
ter. 

“Here! A hundred dollars apiece to the 
men who grab that lunatic and take that 
rifle away from him,” he shouted, darting 
quivering finger at the warden. But before 
any one made a move Withee stepped for- 
ward into the lamplight. With open, waving 
palm he imposed non-interference on his 
crew. 

“Hold on, Mr. Barrett,’’ said he. ‘“‘ Be- 
fore we run into trouble by arresting a man 
that’s an officer we want to know whys and 
wherefores.” 

“Don’t you know why he wants to make 
me go away into the woods?” bawled the 
lumber-king. 

“We can’t very well know without bein’ 
told,” replied Withee, and an answering 
grumble from his men endorsed him. 

“He wants to murder me — murder me 
in cold blood.” Barrett fairly screamed 
this. ‘“‘I know what his reason is,’’ he 
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added, seeing that their faces did not re- 
veal conviction. 

“T’ve known Linus Lane ever since he 
came into this region,” said Withee, break- 
ing the awed hush that followed the baron’s 
startling affirmation. “I never knew him 
to be anything but quiet and peaceable and 
square. A little speck odd, maybe, but 
peaceable and square. Most of the men 
here know him that way, too.” 

Another answering mumble of assent. 

“Odd!” echoed Barrett, grasping at the 
suggestion. ‘‘You’ve said it. He’s a luna- 
tic. He will kill me.” 

“What for?’ called the chopping-boss, 
bluntly. His natural desire to get at the 
meat of things quickly was stimulated by 
ardent curiosity. 

“You are all sticking your noses into a 
matter that does n’t belong to you,” cried 
Lane, his well-known crustiness toward hu- 
manity showing itself, though it was evi- 
dent that he was hiding some deeper emo- 
tion. ‘I want this man to go with me. It’s 
business. And he’s going!” His voice was 
almost a snarl, but there was a resolution 
in the tone that awed them more than vio- 
lence would have done. 

“Are you going to give me up to a mur- 
derer?”’ bleated Barrett, for his study of 
the faces in the lamplight did not reassure 
him. 

“Had n’t you better let us step out, and 
you talk your business over with him right 
here, Linus?” inquired Withee, concili- 
atingly. 

“He’s going with me, and he’s going 
now,” shouted Lane, his repression break- 
ing. “The man that gets in our way will 
get hurt.” 

He banged his rifle-butt on the floor, and 
those who looked on him shrank before his 
awful rage. 

“Put on your hat, Barrett, and walk out!” 
he shrilled. “‘ Make way, there! This is my 
man, by God, and he knows in his dirty 
heart why he’s mine.” 

But Barnum Withee’s quiet woodsman’s 
soul was not of a nature to be intimidated. 
And his instincts of fairness, when it was 
between man and man, had been made 
acute by many years of woods’ adjudica- 
tion. 

“Hold on a minute, Linus!” he entreated, 
stepping between the two men with up- 
raised hand. “You are both under my roof, 


and you’ve both eaten my bread to-day. I 
never got between men in a fair, square 
quarrel. I won’t now. But you’ve got a 
gun, and he has n’t. I don’t want to know 
your business. But if there’s trouble be- 
tween you it’s got to be settled fair. You 
can’t drag a man out of my camp to do him 
dirty — and it would be the same if it was 
only young Harry, there, that you were 
tryin’ to take.” 

“Good talk!’* yelled the boss. 

“T’ll give a hundred dollars —” began 
Barrett, seeing the advantage swinging his 
way, but Withee broke in with indignation. 

“No more of that talk, Mr. Barrett,” he 
cried. “I’ll run my own crew, when it 
comes to pay or to orders. Now, Warden 
Lane, what are you goin’ to do with this 
man when you get him where you want to 
take him?” 

“T don’t know!” snapped Lane, to the 
amazement of his listeners. And he added 
enigmatically, “I can tell better after I’ve 
asked him some questions.”’ 

“Ain’t ye ready to tell us that you'll use 
him man-fashion ?”’ persisted Withee. 

The deep emotion that “Ladder” Lane 
had been trying to hide whetted the bitter- 
ness of his usual attitude toward mankind. 

“T’m not ready to let any fool mix him- 
self into my affairs. We’ve argued this 
question long enough, John Barrett. Now 
— you — step — out!” He leaped aside 
from the door, cocked the rifle, and mo- 
tioned angrily with its muzzle. 

“Stay right where you are, Mr. Barrett,” 
said the old operator, resolutely. “I stand 
for fair play.” 

“And you’ll get your pay for it, Withee, 
my friend!’ stuttered his creditor, eagerly. 
“T don’t forget favors. You stand by me 
and you’ll get your pay.” 

“T have n’t anything to sell, Mr. Barrett,” 
said Withee, doggedly. 

“But I’ve got something to give you,” 
persisted the frightened magnate, edging 
near him and striving to hint confidentially. 
“You stand by me, and when it comes to 
contracts —” 

“T’m not buyin’ anything, Mr. Barrett!” 
He signalled the lumber-king back with 
protesting palm. ‘I’m simply tellin’ Lane 
that he can’t take a man out of my camp 
to do him dirty. And in that there’s no fear 
and no favor!” 

Lane gazed at the determined face of the 
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operator and at the massing men who 
crowded at the door, and whose nods gave 
emphatic approval of Withee’s dictum. No 
one knew better than he the code of the 
woods; no one understood more thoroughly 
the quixotic prejudices and simple impulses 
that moved the isolated communities of the 
camps. Just then they would not have sur- 
rendered Barrett to an army, and Lane re- 
alized it. 

The eyes focussed on him saw the tense 
ridges of his seamed face tighten and the 
gray of an awful passion settle there. 

“After all the rest of it, you’re forcing me 
to stand here and put it in words, are you, 
you sneak?” he gritted, projecting that 
boding visage toward the timber-baron. 
“You’re hiding behind these men! Well, 
let’s see how long they'll stand in front of 
you! You’ve got to have ’em hear it, eh? 
Then you listen to it, woodsmen!” His 
voice broke suddenly into a frightful squall. 
“He stole my wife! He stole her! I say he 
stole her! That’s what I want of him, now 
that he’s here where I can meet him in 
God’s open country, plain man to plain 
man!” 

“He is lying to you,” quavered Barrett. 
But his eyes shifted and the keen and can- 
did gaze of the woodsmen detected his pal- 
tering. 

“TI was away earning an honest living 
and he came along with his airs and his 
money and fooled her and stole her. Stole 
her and then threw her away. It was play 
for him. It was death for her and damna- 
tion for me. I ain’t blaming her, men.” 
His voice had a sob in it. ‘She was too 
young for me. I ought to have known bet- 
ter. Our little house was on his land that 
he had stolen from the people of this State. 
Then he came and stole her!”’ 

He was now close to Barrett, his bony 
fist slashing the air over the baron’s shrink- 
ing head. 

“It was n’t that way,” stammered Bar- 
rett. ‘I was up there with some friends 
fishing and exploring on my lands. The 
young woman cooked meals for us. I went 
further north onto some other townships of 
mine and she went along to take care of 
camp. That’s all there was to it, men!” 
He spread out his palms and tried to smile. 

“You stole her!” iterated Lane. “TI 
came home, men, and she was gone out of 
our little house. I found just four walls, 
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cold and empty. The key under the rug 
and a letter on the table —and I’ve got 
that letter, John Barrett! And when you 
were tired of her up there in the woods you 
tossed her away like you tossed the lemon- 
skins out of your whiskey-glass. You did 
n’t wait to see where she fell — she and 
your child — your child! God scorch your 
soul, Barrett, I’ve never wanted to meet 
you! I sent word to you to keep out of these 
woods. I sent that word by the man you 
asked to bribe me — as though your money 
could do everything for you in this world! 
You thought you could sneak in here after 
all these years, because I was tied on the top 
of Jerusalem. But I’m here! What do 
you think, men! The fire that is roaring up 
from Misery township was set by this man’s 
own daughter —the child that he tossed 
away in the woods. You that know the 
Skeets and Bushees know her. It’s his 
child —his and hers. She set the fire! 
That’s why I’m here. I don’t know whether 
hell or heaven planned it, but now that I’ve 
met you, Barrett, you’re going with me!” 

He strode back to the door and stood 
there, the rifle across the hook of his arm. 
His flaming eyes swept the faces in the din- 
gle. .Their eyes gave him a message that 
his woodsman’s soul interpreted. 

“There’s the truth for you, men, since 
you had to have it,” he shouted. ‘Once 
more I’m going to say to John Barrett — 
‘Step out.’ And if there’s still a man among 
you that wants to keep that hound in this 
camp I’d like to have that man stand out 
and say why.” 

There was not a whisper from the throng. 
They stood gazing into the door with lips 
apart. Silently they crowded back, as 
though to afford free passage. 

Barrett noted the movement and wailed 
his terror. 

“It means trouble for you, Withee, if you 
let him take me.” 

The old operator surveyed him with low- 
ering and disgusted stare. 

“Mr. Barrett,” he said, “I’ve told you 
that I have nothing to sell. All that I want 
to buy of you is stumpage, and I’ve got 
your figures on that and your opinion of me. 
I don’t ask you to change anything.” He 
turned away muttering, “He’ll have to 
think pretty hard if he can do anything 
more to me than what he has already threat- 
ened to do.” 
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Calm once more, and inexorable as fate, 
Lane motioned toward the door. 

‘My final word, Barrett! March!” 

As he gazed into the faces about him, 
not one gleam of friendliness anywhere, des- 
peration or a flicker of courage spurred the 
magnate. He drove his hat on his head 
and strode through the door, his head 
bent. 

Lane took his lighted lantern from the 
cook’s hand and followed. He had his teeth 
set tight, as though resolved to say no more. 
But at the edge of the radiance of the camp’s 
lamplight he whirled and faced the crew. 
Barrett halted, too, as though hoping for 
some intervention. 

“Look here, men,” said Lane, “I want 
to thank you for being men in this thing. 
And seeing that you’ve been square with 
me I don’t want to go away from here leav- 
ing any wrong idea behind me. I don’t 
know just what’s going to happen between 
this man and me, for a good deal depends 
on him. But you’ve known me long enough 
to know that I’m not the crust-hunting kind 
that cuts a deer’s throat when he’s helpless. 
You put confidence in me when you put 
this man in my hands. And I’ll say to you, 
I'll do the best I know!” 

“We ain’t givin’ any advice to you that 
knows your business better ’n we do,” 
called out the boss of the choppers. “But 
let it be man to man—good, woods 
style!” 

“Good, woods style!”’ echoed the crew, 
in hoarse chorus. It was plain that their 
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minds were dwelling on only one solution of 
the difficulty. 

Lane stepped back and set the rifle against 
the log wall. “I was near forgetting,” he 
said, apologetically, ‘I’m so used to carry- 
ing a rifle. This belongs here.” 

“Take it,” suggested Withee, grimly. 

“T don’t need it,” Lane answered, quietly. 
He whirled and started away, and Barrett 
sullenly preceded him. They clambered up 
the valley wall, the pale lantern-light toss- 
ing against the hemlock boughs. The crew 
of Lazy Tom watched in silence until the 
last flicker had vanished among the trees of 
the Jerusalem trail. 

“Well,” said the chopping-boss, drawing 
a long breath, “‘it appears to me that there 
are some things that money can’t do for old 
‘Stumpage John.’ One is, he’s found he 
can’t buy up the Lazy Tom crew to back 
him in a dirty job of woman-stealin’.” 

“T’d like to be there when it happens,” 
panted “Dirty-apron Harry,” excitedly. 

“When what happens?” demanded the 
boss. 

“Well —well — I— I donno!” confessed 
Harry. 

““Nmph!” snorted the boss, “now you’re 
talkin’ as though you know ‘Ladder’ 
Lane as well as I know him. The man who 
can stand here and tell what old Lane is 
goin’ to do next can predict earthquakes 
and have ’em happen.” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“Nine o’clock!” he roared. “Lights out 
and turn in!” 





MT. WASHINGTON 
By CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


Hail, mighty mountain, with shimmering mountain stream! 
You are Robin Hood, with your silver baldric’s gleam. 

All these mountains round you, in loyal summer sheen — 
Birch and beech and larch-tree — your merry men in green. 
Did Old Gorgon chase you out from Sherwood Glen, 

Turn you into stone, Robin, with your merry men? 
Through the misty midnights, while the white moons wane, 
Come ye all a-hunting in human form again? 


Robin Hood, 
Robin Hood, 


Your disguise I ken. 
Hail, Robin Hood, with your merry, merry men! 








AN INTERVENTION AT PROVIDENCE 


By GILBERT P. COLEMAN 


JHE “Boston Limited,” swing- 
ij ing round the curve with a hiss 
hy of steam and a grinding of 
| brakes, came to a halt in the 
2 24) big station at Providence, and 
the passengets filed out from the vestibuled 
platforms and hurried across the maze of 
tracks to the waiting-room and the street. 

Among the passengers, a tall, striking 
girl dressed in blue seemed to be partic- 
ularly agitated. She stood for a moment in 
nervous indecision and then stepped up to 
the gateman. 

“Ts there another train in from New 
York before the one leaves for Province- 
town?” 

The gateman stared at her in very evi- 
dent admiration before he consulted his 
watch. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, reassuringly, 
“three-ten. Expecting somebody? You’ll 
have plenty of time to catch ’em before the 
Cape train leaves.” 

“Or they’ll have plenty of time to catch 
me,” she murmured, as she thanked the 
man and turned away, dropping her long 
blue veil over her face. “I must be on board 
my train before the other comes in, in case 
of pursuit. But first I’ll go and have some- 
thing to eat. Why did n’t I have dinner on 
the train? So foolish of me to be nervous. 
Just as if I did n’t have a perfect right to go 
alone — why, where is my purse?” 

She stood rigid, hand deep in the pocket 
of her travelling-coat, and listened to her 
heart as it thumped in hideous dismay. And 
well it might, for she had lost, with her 
purse, her railroad-ticket, her trunk-check, 
all her money, and —the freedom which 
she had run away from home to obtain! 

For a full minute she stood there; then, 
stumbling blindly towards a seat, she was 
almost run down by a porter wheeling a 
truckful of baggage. As she drew back out 
of his way, she realized the dread awkward- 
ness of her position. Night was rapidly ap- 
proaching, there was no one whom she 
knew within a hundred miles, and she was 
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utterly alone. For a moment she felt a wild 
desire to telegraph to her deserted aunt for 
help. But, alas, she could n’t. She had 
no money! 

A porter coming in through the gate with 
a grip in each hand passed directly before 
her. As he did so she chanced to glance 
vaguely at the bags he carried. Then she 
took a sudden step forward, her face glow- 
ing with glad surprise, for — and she could 
scarce credit the evidence of her eyes — on 
a suit-case which the porter had set down 
was painted the legend, 

“D. Q. Brown, PHILA.” 

She knew then that she was safe. There 
could, of course, be but one Don Quixote 
Brown in her native city, probably only one 
in the world; and he was the husband of 
Mary Brown, the friend to whose summer 
home on the Cape she was fleeing for sanc- 
tuary. 

She caught the porter by the sleeve. 

“Where is the owner of this?” she de- 
manded, breathlessly. ‘I must find him 
at once!” 

The porter, thus accosted, gazed at her 
curiously. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I could n’t say,” he re- 
plied. ‘I guess he’ll be along in a minute 
—he told me to leave the grips here for 
him.” 

With an air of anxious determination 
she stood there by the bags, scanning each ~ 
man as he came hurrying in through the 
gate, but not one of them was Mr. Don 
Quixote Brown, of Philadelphia. Suppose 
he came too late to help her get that train? 
Suppose he did n’t come at all? Well, at 
any rate, she would never abandon that bag. 
She regarded it as her anchor of hope, her 
haven of refuge — the only friend she had 
left in the wide world. She even moved a 
step nearer as a tall young man walked up 
and reached out his hands, one toward the 
strange bag, one toward that bearing the 
familiar initials. 

“Stop! That is n’t yours!” 

The young man checked himself abruptly 
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and turned toward the girl as she seized hold 
of one end of the bag with both hands and 
looked up at him defiantly. 

He raised his hat politely, still retaining 
his hold on the handle of the grip, however. 

“Pardon me,” he said, affably, “I fear 
you have made some mistake.” 

“Tt’s not yours,” she retorted, quite sav- 
agely, desperate with the fear of having this 
last sweet hope snatched from before her 
very eyes. ‘It belongs to a friend of mine, 
and I am waiting to see him — Mr. Don 
Brown. The porter said he would be here 
in a minute. I — I— something has hap- 
pened, and when I saw his bag I knew, at 
least I thought — ” and then she stopped 
miserably. 

The stranger was eying her with a sud- 
den look of interest. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” he asked, 
kindly. “Your mistake was quite natural. 
And it was n’t a mistake, after all; for the 
bag, as you say, is n’t mine, and it does be- 
long to Mr. Brown. But he is in Philadel- 
phia, and I am on my way there. He asked 
me to bring the bag with me on my way back 
from Provincetown.” 

Provincetown! The place where the 
Browns spent their summers! He was n’t 
an impostor, then—a sneak thief. She 
drew herself up with dignity. 

“T hope you will pardon me. I — it was 
so unexpected —” Her voice faded away, 
her head swam dizzily. This blow, coming 
right after the loss of her purse and the ruin 
of her plans, was cruel. She made a feeble 
effort to smile. 

“My dear young woman— Thank Heav- 
en! I thought she was going to faint.” 

He said this under his breath as he 
caught her in his arm, just as it seemed as 
if she were going to droop to the floor. 

“Come and sit down. It will be all right 
in a moment.” 

As he spoke he led her to a quiet corner 
of the waiting-room, brought a glass of wa- 
ter, and sat down beside her. 

“Tell me what has happened,” he said, 
when she had thanked him and he saw that 
the color was coming back to her face. 
“Where are you going?” His voice was re- 
assuring, and he seemed so genuinely so- 
licitous that the girl began to take comfort. 

““Where? Why, let me see.” She passed 
her hand over her forehead, making an ef- 
fort to pull herself together. ‘Why, to 


Provincetown. To Mary’s —that is, to 
Mrs. Brown’s. I lost my purse — in the 
train, I suppose. I never thought to go 
back and look, and now it’s too late — I was 
so—so upset. I don’t know anybody, and I 
can’t get away. My name is Vernon,” she 
added, ‘Violet Vernon, of Philadelphia.” 

She paused then in some confusion, real- 
izing that the circumstances, though unu- 
sual, hardly warranted so complete an atti- 
tude of confidence. And yet somehow she 
could not but feel that this strange young 
man was a man to be trusted. He certainly 
looked honest, and he must be all right, for 
he was a friend of the Browns. 

As for the young man, he began to regard 
her attentively, studying each feature of 
her face with an embarrassing minuteness. 

“Oh,” he said, slowly, like one who sees 
light after darkness, “‘so you are Violet —I 
mean — pardon me — you are Miss Violet 
Vernon. I am very glad to meet you. My 
name is Blount — Oliver Blount. Mr. 
Brown and I are old friends. Of course 
you must let me help you. Just sit here a 
minute. I’ll see about your ticket.” 

His manner had changed from conven- 
tional courtesy to an eager, almost boyish 
enthusiasm as he left her abruptly and made 
his way over to the ticket-office. 

When he returned, the young woman was 
pinning up her hair and putting into prac- 
tice various subtle, feminine devices to make 
herself appear as if she had just stepped 
out of a bandbox instead of a hot, dusty 
railroad-train. 

“‘We have ten minutes to spare,”’ he said, 
briskly. “I have ordered a cup of tea for 
you in the lunchroom. It will brace you 
up for the rest of the journey. You came 
all the way from Philadelphia to-day, you 
say?’ 

She flushed, then held her head up brave- 
ly. After all, why should she feel guilty 
when she had done only what was honorable 
—what was right—the only thing she 
could do? 

“Yes,” she replied, “to-day. I left there 
early this morning.” 

He glanced at her tired, white face, with 
the heavy dark shadows under her eyes, 
which nevertheless met his without waver- 
ing, and repeated his request: 

““Won’t you come and have some tea?” 

“You must n’t lose your own train,” she 
said, as they sat down at the little table. “I 
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don’t know how to thank you for doing this 
for me. I hope — perhaps you will be at 
the Brown’s again this summer. You must 
give me your address so that I can send you 
the money,” she stammered, and then hur- 
ried on. “‘ When you see Mr. Brown, if you 
don’t mind, tell him I’m all right. I know 
my aunt will have sent for him when she 
finds that I have disappeared, and he may 
be worried. I know he will understand, 
when I explain it all myself.” 

She paused in confusion, while her com- 
panion looked at her inquiringly. 

“Would n’t it be better for you to send a 
telegram, or even a letter, to your aunt?” 

The girl raised her head defiantly. 

“Tt is n’t about her that I care,” she an- 
swered, coldly. “At least, it’s her own 
fault.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Blount, in the 
wholly unconvinced tone of one who did 
not see at all,at the same time glancing 
down at the innocent, youthful face, half 
visible under the broad hat-brim and flutter- 
ing veil. 

“Tt must be the same girl,” he muttered 
to himself, as he led the way out of the wait- 
ing-room and across the tracks to the Cape 
train that had backed in on a siding. “So 
very much like the photograph, though 
even prettier — and the same name; — and 
knows the Browns. But what on earth is 
she doing here alone?’ 

“But are n’t you rather cruel to your 
aunt?” he ventured, giving her his hand to 
help her up the steps of the cars. 

“Cruel!”’ repeated the girl. “If you only 
knew —” and then she paused for very in- 
dignation. 

He followed her into the car and took a 
seat at her side. She turned and looked at 
him in surprise, tinged possibly with a sus- 
picion of aloofness. 

“You must hurry,” she said, with sup- 
pressed excitement, “the train has start- 
ed now.” 

“Yes, I know it,” replied the young man, 
peacefully. “I’m going back with you to 
Provincetown.” 

For a moment she stared at him, unable 
to speak. She had guessed rightly. He 
thought that she was an impostor! He was 
going back with her to find out whether she 
had told the truth, to be sure of getting his 
money back — to report her conduct to her 
aunt. He was a spy, a pickpocket, a — a — 


She gazed at him hopelessly as these dis- 
concerting suspicions crowded her brain, 
sitting rigidly in her place, not hearing at 
all what he was saying to her until he leaned 
forward and asked: 

‘What is it, Miss Vernon? You don’t 
want me to go? Forgive me, please. I had 
no intention of taking a liberty.” He had 
started to his feet. 

“T hope you will get through safely,” he 
added, and then, once more raising his hat, 
he left her. 

She watched him go without a word. But 
no sooner had he disappeared than her re- 
sentment turned to repentance and she 
wished she had the courage to run after 
him and call him back. The train would 
stop at the next station in a few minutes, he 
would get off, and it would be too late! 

With a swift resolve she rose, made her 
way along the swaying aisle, and was half 
through the narrow passage at the end 
which leads to the door when a man loomed 
suddenly before her. 

“ Oh ! ”? 

And then she stopped short. It was he 
— Mr. Blount — and he had stopped, too, 
and was waiting expectantly. 

But her courage had suddenly failed her. 
She had never travelled alone before; had 
never in all her quiet life had as much ex- 
citement and trouble as in this one day. 
She was so very, very tired, and confused, 
and cruelly dismayed by all that had hap- 
pened. And as she met his eyes she drew 
herself up against the side of the passage, 
making way for him to step by. 

But he also, with a better sense of pro- 
priety, had flattened himself against the 
side opposite, waiting for her to move. And 
thus, for a few miserable seconds, they stood 
facing each other in silent embarrassment. 
At length he said formally, without a trace 
of his former enthusiasm: 

“T was just coming back to tell you that 
you must change at Yarmouth. And be 
sure to get the right train; two go out at the 
same time. I will speak to the conductor 
and ask him to show you.” 

For a moment longer they stood there, 
gazing at each other solemnly. And then 
the car gave a violent lurch as it rounded a 
sharp curve. The girl threw out her hands 
instinctively to save herself, and the young 
man, fully as instinctively, braced himself 
against the side of the passage with one 
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hand, and caught her with the other in a 
tight —a necessarily very tight embrace. 

They remained thus for the briefest mo- 
ment — long enough, however, for each to 
flush suddenly and look blankly into the 
eyes of the other. Then the girl released 
herself, the car having settled down to its 
good behavior. 

“O Mr. Blount,” she exclaimed, “thank 
you so much! Oh dear, no! I don’t mean 
that! Please don’t go. I’m so sorry. I’m 
ever so grateful, really. Only, 1’m so very 
tired. I think I’m losing my mind, or some- 
thing.” And as she finished this coherent 
apology they both laughed, the girl rather 
shakily. 

He became instantly serious. 

“T understand just how you feel,” he 
said, sympathetically; ““come back and sit 
down. You are fagged out.” 

“T suppose I am,” she admitted, draw- 
ing a deep breath, while the tears started in 
spite of her. “But if you knew all I’ve 
been through you would n’t be surprised at 
having me cry — just a little.” 

“T’m not a bit surprised,” he protested. 
“The only wonder is that you did n’t cry 
long ago.” 

When they had resumed their seats he 
turned to her encouragingly. 

“Now tell me all about it. What has 
happened? If you want anybody killed, 
you can depend upon me.” 

“T think I should like to get rid of myself 
first,” she laughed. It was a comfort to 
have him take everything into his own hands 
this way. He seemed so cheerful, so strong 
— so nice! 

She hesitated for a moment, apparently 
pondering deeply, and then she looked up 
at him, half timidly, half desperately. 

“Mr. Blount,” she said, finally, “how 
would you feel if you were a man, and — 
and were invited to visit a girl’s aunt, and — 
and quite unsuspectingly went, and when 
you arrived, found that you had been — 
had been — entrapped into meeting the girl 
in the hope that you would — would settle 
the problem of what should be done with 
her. Would n’t you have run away?” 

“But you are not a man,” he replied, en- 
deavoring to straighten out the problem. 

“Tt seems to me,” he continued, “that 
this is a case of how the girl felt.” 

“Well,” she demanded, “suppose you 
were a girl. No girl with an atom of pride 


would stay and be met that way, would she ? 
To be just like a —a bait.” 

“T don’t know many girls,” he replied, 
simply. 

“That’s just the way with this man,” she 
went on, eagerly, ‘‘and that’s what makes 
me so indignant. He’s just a good, kind- 
hearted, generous, unsuspecting, manly 
man. and merely because he is so fine this 
girl’s aunt is trying to ensnare him.” 

As she came to the end of this enthusiastic 
eulogy he looked at her with a smile of keen 
amusement. 

“You must know this wonderful man 
pretty well,” he said, “to be convinced of 
his virtues as you seem to be.” 

“Why, I don’t really know him,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but I know all about him. At least 
I know enough to make me just despise my 
aunt for doing as she did. I suppose you 
think it is dreadful for me to talk so, 
but —” 

“Oh, so you are the princess in the fairy- 
tale,” he laughed; “ you are, to use your own 
expression, the bait with which this charm- 
ing individual was to be hooked.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, blankly. ‘How 
stupid!” And then realizing the futility of 
any further subterfuge, she continued. 

“Well, yes, —it was I. But don’t you 
think that, under the circumstances, I did 
perfectly right to run away?” 

“Was it simply because you objected to 
meeting this man on his own account that 
you fied so unceremoniously ?” 

“No — yes —I think —I don’t know.” 

He pondered this lucid reply for a mo- 
ment. 

“But if you do admire him,” he persisted, 
“it seems strange that you should run off 
just as he was about to make his appearance. 
Did you think that, merely because he had 
been invited to meet you, you could n’t go 
on liking him —could n’t like him even 
more ?”” 

“Tt wasn’t that at all,” she retorted, 
quickly. “I knew I should like him. I 
really wanted to meet him. He seemed so 
different, so free from all the petty schemes 
of other people. But I knew, I was certain, 
that he would be disappointed and dis- 
gusted when he found out the truth — that 
he was being lured on just to be — be 
bagged!” 

“Well?” he said, when she paused. 

“Well, do you wonder I ran away?” she 
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exclaimed, hotly. “Don’t you think Aunt 
Susan was perfectly — perfectly —” 

“Perfectly right,” he broke in, tran- 
quilly. 

She stared at him in amazement. 

“Ves,” he said, with great deliberation. 
“She was doing what she thought would 
bring happiness to a poor, forlorn devil 
who was not likely to find it where he 
was. I regard it as an act of great kind- 
ness and consideration to him, though it 
may have been rather rough on the 
girl.” 

She was looking at him now with the 
wide-open eyes of ingenuous wonder. 

“Kindness to him’? — “rough on the 
girl!” This was turning the tables with 
a vengeance. 

“You see,” he went on, imperturbably, 
resting his foot on the fateful bag bearing 
the name of their common friend, ‘this 
man,— this good, kind-hearted, generous, 
unsuspecting, manly man,—” and he smiled 
grimly as he said it —‘had proved a dis- 
mal failure in the highly civilized society of 
the East, where he had gone to college. He 
was wholly incompetent in business, he had 
no profession, and he yearned for the more 
open, natural, freer atmosphere of the West. 
So he pulled up stakes and went out into 
the wilderness to see whether he could fill 
his empty life. He wanted to be good for 
something, and there wasn’t very much 
chance in the city for a man of thirty who 
had n’t been trained for any particular 
career.” 

He stopped and looked down at the girl, 
who was gazing at him in hopeless aston- 
ishment. 

“But,” he went on, ‘“‘even after the man 
had settled down to life on his ranch, he 
was n't happy. He missed something. He 
became desperately lonesome. And when 
he got a letter from Philadelphia from an 
old friend of the family asking him to come 
on and see her in regard to certain invest- 
ments in Western stocks, and when, in ad- 
dition, his college chum, Don Brown, 
begged him to come back out of the hot 
desert and spend the summer on Cape Cod, 
why —he came. He just left the ranch to 
his partner and travelled East until he came 
to Provincetown. 

“And when he got there,” he went on, 
rapidly now, apparently absorbed in his 
own recital, “one of the first things that he 





saw was the picture of a girl. 
called Violet —” 

The girl suddenly dropped her eyes, and 
her cheeks once more took on a hue of the 
deepest crimson. 

“Her name was Violet. He came to 
speak of her familiarly as Violet, and, 
strange at it may seem, he simply could n’t 
detach himself from that picture. In fact, 
he was caught several times with it in his 
possession. Mrs. Brown — Mary Brown — 
told him who the girl was — told him that 
she was an impetuous, whole-hearted girl, 
given to act on impulses, but the nicest girl 
in the world, who, on account of the extreme 
sensitiveness of her nature, was about the 
most unhappy. 

“Well, as this man was not very happy 
either, and as he saw how happy his chum 
was, and what a jolly time two people like 
Don and Mary could have together, he 
asked Mrs. Brown to tell him some more 
about the nicest girl in the world, and lo and 
behold! — she belonged to the aunt in Phil- 
adelphia, where he had been asked to call 
on this little matter of business. 

‘““No — now listen, Miss Vernon. I have 
n’t finished this man’s story.” He laid a 
quieting hand on her arm as she was about 
to interrupt him. 

“When he had learned this, he said to 
himself, ‘I believe I have found what will 
make me a happy man, if I can only obtain 
it, and I’ll go down to Philadelphia to in- 
vestigate.’ So he wrote to this girl’s aunt to 
say that he was coming at once, and to Don 
Brown to meet him and take him to his 
home. Don Brown, who is a very practical 
man, answered immediately, saying that his 
house was at his friend’s disposal, but sug- 
gesting that said friend bring Don Brown’s 
suit-case, which he had been obliged to leave 
behind. And, on his way to Philadelphia, 
this man from the West,— this unhappy, 
forlorn soldier of misfortune, — by the 
greatest good luck in the world, met the 
girl!” 

He stopped abruptly here, and looked 
down into the face of the young woman be- 
side him. 

“Do you know what the man thinks now 
that he has seen the girl?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

She drew a breath quickly, and stared 
fixedly out of the window. 

“Do you care at all what he thinks?” 


She was 
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He leaned forward, gazing eagerly at the and more than he dreamed of, or dared to 
girl, who drew away from him, still staring hope for?” 
out of the window. She turned slowly, opened her lips, and 
“Don’t you care at all,” he went on, closed them, without speaking a word. 
bluntly. “Is it nothing — will it always be But her eyes had answered him, and he 
nothing to you that the man has found all, _ was satisfied. 


CINNAMON ROSE 
By DORA READ GOODALE 


Reader, hast ever strolled with vagrant feet 

Down a quaint, straggling, thrifty village street, 

Sweet June the month, brown dusk the time of day,—- 
Men still a-milking, maids in fresh array,— 

Hast noted then, by ’squire’s or parson’s wall, 

Trim cottage fence or dooryard arbor small, 

Bound, blushing, artless, bred to wholesome showers 
And candid suns, our rustic Queen of flowers ? 


Mistake me not. I’d not engage, not I, 

For charms like hers to pass all others by; 

None more admires, on proud Manhattan’s mart, 
Those fair chef d’euvres of the florist’s art 

Whose perfect buds a stem thrice-beauteous crown — 
Voluptuous, coy, rich virgins of the town. 

These have their buyers; nay, ourselves confess 

Few can behold, indifferent to possess! 


So much I grant; yet, if the truth be known, 

The rustic Rose has beauties all her own; 
Ofttimes despoiled, her spicy sun-browned cup 
To rash young hands she yields unmurmuring up; 
Ay, when the old steep roof-tree disappears 
Thrives in neglect for half a hundred years, 

Puts forth new leafage, buds, and blossoms, too, 
As brave, sweet-hearted country spinsters do. 


No ampler port, perhaps, a man need crave, 

When his heart sickens of the weltering wave, 

When Time has pricked the bubble of his dreams, 
And that which is, is weighed with that which seems. 
At least may Fate assign no worse retreat 

Than a snug dwelling on the dear old street, 

A trellised porch, when summer twilights close 

And night steals on — and by that porch, a Rose! 








A NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECT AND 
HIS WORK 


By OSCAR FAY ADAMS 


or) GENERATION agothearchi- 
a A | jtect’s profession in America 
ga held no such high place in pop- 
= [eZ Jular favor as it occupies at 
oF present. When great public 
edifices were to be erected the necessity for 
calling in the architect to make the designs 
was freely enough admitted; it was the very 
exceptional person of wealth who employed 
him to plan a dwelling. Millionaires might 
indeed summon architects to design their 
mansions, but they were commonly con- 
sidered to be committing an unwarrantable 
extravagance in so doing, and staid con- 
servative respectability leaned heavily on 
the supporting arm of ‘“‘the carpenter and 
builder.” Now and then in the case of pub- 
lic buildings for the use of the smaller com- 
munities, “home talent’? was encouraged 
in the person of some young man who as- 
pired to distinction as an architect and 
whose ambitious, chaotic, imperfectly stud- 
ied productions still afflict the towns that 
gave them birth and unfortunate opportu- 
nity 

But the heyday of “the carpenter and 
builder” seems almost farther off than Ho- 
mer in these bustling times when he who 
contemplates nothing more important than 
the erection of a hencoop appeals to the 
architect to help him out. The immediate 
consequences of this change in public sen- 
timent have not invariably been of the hap- 
piest nature, as every city suburb gives 
sadly convincing testimony, but there has 
been, nevertheless, a very positive advance. 
As travel and reading have deepened the 
layman’s acquaintance with architectural 
principles, the architect has been thereby 
stimulated to greater excellence in perform- 
ance, and the first is now often competent 
to criticize intelligently where formerly he 
could only admiringly apprehend such qual- 
ities as mere size, or profuse and vulgar 
decorative detail. 

The time has not yet arrived when archi- 
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tects are expected to sign their works, as 
the painter unhesitatingly signs his; but 
public interest in the man who builds, as 
well as in what is built, is steadily on the 
increase, and the time for signature can- 
not, therefore, be far distant. It is of one 
such man, whose work, from its wide range 
and its monumental character, as it might 
be termed, is familiar to many, but whose 
name is known to comparatively few, that 
it is my present purpose to speak. Of New 
England ancestry on both sides, he claims 
direct descent, through his father, from one 
Thomas Brigham, who emigrated from 
England to the Bay Colony in 1634, and 
after a short stay in Watertown settled 
presently in Sudbury, where he practised 
the somewhat unusual profession, for those 
days in the colonies, of civil engineer, while 
on the maternal side he is descended from 
Lieutenant Griffith Crafts, who settled in 
Roxbury in 1630. 

Charles Brigham, the architect in ques- 
tion, was born in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, on June 21, 1841, and was educated in 
the schools of his native town, of which he 
has been a lifelong resident. In 1856, at the 
age of fifteen, he was graduated from the 
Watertown High School, and, as it had been 
planned that he should enter college, he 
spent another year at the High School pre- 
paratory to passing a college examination. 
At the end of this period, however, other 
plans for his future were developed, as a 
result of which he became an apprentice in 
the office of Calvin Ryder, a Boston archi- 
tect. This experience continued for three 
years, and he then secured a position as 
draughtsman in the establishment of the 
once well-known, but now almost forgotten 
architect, Gridley J. F. Bryant, a man of 
talent who left his mark upon the Boston 
architecture of his day. 

But these were stirring times, for civil 
war had just broken out and everywhere 
men were leaving office and shop and farm 
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at their country’s call — and among them 
was the young draughtsman in Mr. Bry- 
ant’s office. Enlisting in the Union army 
in 1862, he served as second sergeant in a 
company of the Fifth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment commanded by Captain Crafts, who 
may very possibly have been a distant kins- 
man of his. At the close of the war he re- 
turned to Boston and, exchanging the mus- 


well as that of his partner, was mainly given 
to domestic architecture, and very many of 
the finer residences in the Back Bay quarter 
of Boston, as also in Newport and elsewhere, 
were erected from the designs of the firm of 
Sturgis and Brigham, the junior partner be- 
coming responsible for the major portion 
of the designs as time went on. But such 
work did not wholly absorb the inventive 























Residence of Albert Burrage, Boston 


ket for the draughtsman’s pencil, soon 
found a position under Mr. John H. Stur- 
gis, an architect who had been more or less 
closely associated with Mr. Bryant. At 
twenty-five he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Sturgis, an association continuing un- 
til a short time prior to the death of Mr. 
Sturgis, in 1886, a period of twenty years. 

In these earlier days of Mr. Brigham’s 
professional experience his attention, as 


energies of the firm, and the earliest as well 
as the most important design of a public 
nature upon which they were engaged was 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in Copley 
Square, a building which underwent con- 
siderable adverse criticism at the time of its 
erection. Thé structure has decided merits, 
but the lavish use of terra-cotta for external 
decoration failed to please generally at 
first, and after the lapse of years finds still 
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fewer apologists. —The Museum was erected 
in sections, with considerable intervals of 
time intervening, the earliest section dating 
from 1872, and from the later portions, 
which were the work of other architects, 
terra-cotta decoration is significantly ab- 
sent. 

A much more important edifice from an 
architect’s point of view is the Church of 
the Advent, on Brimmer Street, Boston, 
begun in 1876 but not completed till 1886, 
a cruciform building of moderate dimen- 
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corner of the nave, a feature for which Mr. 
Brigham is not responsible. The southern 
outline of the exterior is picturesquely bro- 
ken by the successive projections of tower, 
Sunday-school rooms, transept, and Lady 
Chapel, and when viewed from the south- 
west the effect of the whole is extremely 
pleasing. The transept roofs are unfortu- 
nately at a somewhat lower level than those 
of nave and choir, and their comparative 
shallowness, as well as the brevity of the 
nave, is emphasized by the great height of 














Interior of Church of the Advent, Boston, Looking East 


sions in a restrained and rather severe ver- 
sion of First Pointed or Early English Goth- 
ic. It is in the main the design of Mr. Brig- 
ham, and calls to mind to some extent the 
famous church by Pearson in Red Lion 
Square, London, dating from 1874. In 
both instances the theme is treated in red 
brick, but the London edifice is bolder in 
design and displays ingenious solutions of 
complicated vaulting-problems. The roofs 
of the American church are of timber con- 
struction, and no vaulting is attempted. 
The choir terminates in a pentagonal apse 
and there is a spired tower at the southwest 


the clerestory. The interior suffers some- 
what from lack of length, but even with 
this drawback constitutes one of the most 
solemn and impressive of American church 
interiors, nevertheless. The sombre effect 
of the red brick walls is relieved by the 
various string courses of light sandstone 
and the stone arches of the pier arcade. 
The crowns of these arches are placed some 
distance below the clerestory string, and 
the blank space between seems to cry out 
for something to fill it, but there is not suf- 
ficient room for the interposition of a tri- 
forium arcade, and it is quite possible that 
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The Town Hall, Fairhaven 


the necessity for filling the space may not 
appear so imperative to all observers. 
Another structure for which the firm of 
Sturgis and Brigham was responsible is the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 


Building at the corner of Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, which, with its main en- 
trance gained by a broad and high flight of 
steps and its crow-stepped gables, is well 
known to most Bostonians. 
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Charles Brigham 


For some twenty years following the death 
of Mr. Sturgis, or until the organization of 
the present firm of Brigham, Coveney & 
Bisbee, in June, 1906, Mr. Brigham con- 
tinued the exercise of his profession with a 
partner for a portion of the time only —a 
period in which his practice covered a wide 
territory, instead of being confined mainly 
to New England as heretofore, and em- 
braced a great variety of structures and 
styles of design. Not a few mansions de- 
signed by him and included within this 


period will be found as far west as Cali- 
fornia (as for example the immense struc- 
ture at Redlands which is the Pacific home 
of Mr. Albert Burrage) and as far south as 
Valparaiso in Chile, as also in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and’ Baltimore, 
while yet other buildings of a public na- 
ture in these localities testify as satisfac- 
torily both to his skill and his remarkable 
versatility. 

Among other structures of note erected by 
Mr. Brigham in recent years are the Bos- 
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ton residence of Mr. Albert Burrage, at the 
southwest corner of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue and Hereford Street, the Public Library, 
Laconia, New Hampshire, and the Institu- 
tion for Savings, at New Bedford. The first 
of these is a spacious and well-designed light 
sandstone mansion in the ornate French Re- 
naissance manner, which presents a stri- 
king contrast to its severer looking neigh- 
bors. Of the two facades, that on the ave- 
nue, in which is the main entrance, is the 
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lence of design and suffers materially from 
the conditions of its site. Of much greater 
importance is the New Bedford structure, 
which displays Mr. Brigham’s talent in a 
new aspect. Within the last decade or so 
a new style of bank building has been de- 
veloped,— a comparatively low edifice with 
an interior consisting practically of a huge 
apartment whose ceiling is the roof and 
which is lighted mainly from a dome,— and 
the New Bedford structure has been de- 














Residence of Albert Burrage, Redlands, California 


least admirable. It displays a bewildering 
amount of carefully studied ornamental 
detail which, instead of being concentrated 
within certain definite limits, is impartially 
distributed over the entire front and its gen- 
eral effectiveness thereby so much dimin- 
ished. No such objection may be urged 
against the Hereford Street facade, however. 
The whole treatment is here much more 
carefully considered, and the Burrage man- 
sion as a whole is one of the most imposing 
of any residence which its architect has 
designed. 

The Laconia library, however well suited 
to its purpose, offers no very striking excel- 


signed on these lines. The institution, 
which fronts on two streets, is entered from 
the street-level, and the bank proper is 
lighted by a range of small windows in what 
is, architecturally speaking, the basement, 
and from the dome in the centre of the ceil- 
ing. The most striking exterior feature is 
the high-placed Corinthian portico adorning 
the northern facade. 

In the eighth decade of the last century 
the need for extensive enlargement of the 
State-house in Boston, long apparent, now 
became imperative, and the square in the 
rear bounded by Mount Vernon, Temple, 
Derne, and Hancock Streets was selected 
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as the site for the extension. The land was 
then covered by a row of brick dwellings on 
Mount Vernon Street and a massive gran- 
ite reservoir immediately behind them. 
After several years these structures were re- 
moved and Mr. Brigham was selected as 
the architect of the new building — a com- 
mission of great importance, but one in 
whose execution he was necessarily much 
hampered by the obligation of conformity, 
in a greater or less degree, to the lines of 
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house and the eastern side of Bowdoin 
Street. Could this have been foreseen at 
the start, the architect would have planned 
his east facade with reference to the new 
conditions and with an eye to a more im- 
posing effect. The real facts in the case be- 
ing unknown to most persons, the rather 
unimpressive eastern front of the Massachu- 
setts Capitol has been subjected to much ad- 
verse criticism — criticism legitimate enough 
had the present facade been designed for 














Unitarian Parsonage, Fairhaven 


the time-honored Bulfinch original facing 
the Common. 

Nothing was then said regarding the fu- 
ture creation of a small park to the east- 
ward, and accordingly the eastern front, as 
well as those on the north and west, were 
planned with relation to the narrow streets 
whence, and whence only, it was expected 
that they would be viewed. When it was 
too late to admit of change in the State- 
house designs the State decided to estab- 
lish the existing small park on the east, and 
the carrying-out of this plan involved the 
obliteration of upper Temple Street and the 
razing of all buildings between the State- 


a park front, for which, indeed, it is cer- 
tainly inadequate, but quite from the mark 
if considered with reference to actual con- 
ditions when first designed. 

As it now stands, the really vast building 
consists of four sections,— the compara- 
tively small portion erected by Bulfinch in 
1795-1798 and completely restored by an- 
other hand in the closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century, a second section constructed 
by Mr. Brigham to take the place of what 
was called the Bryant addition at the rear 
of the Bulfinch structure, a third section 
carried on a central and two side arches 
over Mount Vernon Street, and a fourth, 
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Unitarian Church (Rogers Memorial) Interior, Looking West 


larger than the sum of all the others, ex- 
tending northwardly to Derne Street. The 
last-named portion was the earliest erected 
by Mr. Brigham, who had planned to con- 
nect this with the second section by a bridge 
or bridges of some architectural significance. 
In this matter, however, he was overruled, 
and the existing third section was therefore 


substituted by him, after which the gap be- 
tween the Bulfinch design and that span- 
ning Mount Vernon Street was filled in with 
a structure whose roof is at the same level 
as the rest of the extension. 

Comparatively few persons are familiar 
with the dignified classic portico on a lofty 
basement that forms the north fagade, 
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Interior View of Rogers Memorial Church, Looking Towards Chancel 


which is a pity, since it is unquestionably 
the noblest exterior feature of the great 
structure and when viewed as the close of 
some narrow street vista, as, for instance, 
midway of Myrtle Street on the west, is 
strikingly effective. 


If under existing conditions portions of 
the exterior may not unjustly be charged 
with inadequacy of effect, the same cannot 
be said as to the interior. The Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, despite its somewhat garish 
coloring, is, with its long ellipse, a singu- 
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larly imposing legislative chamber; the 
staircases and almost innumerable corridors 
are spacious and well designed; the State 
library, placed at the north end of the edifice, 
quite apart from the bustle of legislative 
business, is an attractive, restful apartment 
of ample proportions; the octagonal Me- 
morial Hall, with its sixteen columns of 
Siena marble, its tattered battle-flags, and 
its subdued mellow lights, is none too rich 
in effect for its purpose; and the great con- 
trast between its tawny marbles and the 
white and variegated marbles of the ad- 
joining court and the Senate stairways is 
one to impress the 
least observing. 
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top of the lantern the height is 228 feet. 
Owing to the narrowness of the streets 
about it and the closely built character of 
the quarter of Boston where it stands, the 
exterior of the temple can be viewed, so far 
as the major part of it is concerned, only at 
great disadvantage, but fortunately its no- 
blest feature, the swelling dome, can be seen 
from many distant points of view, and when 
so beheld it dominates the whole of the re- 
gion around it as the more artless dome of 
Bulfinch fame dominates the whole of Bea- 
con Hill. 

American taste inclines strongly to domes: 
witness the long 
succession of domed 





Were Mr. Brigham 
known merely as 
the architect of the 
State-house exten- 
sion (only a few of 
whose salient fea- 
tures are here touch- 
ed upon), he would 
still take high rank 
in his profession; 
yet this is but one 
of very many nota- 
ble achievements by 
him, while his most 
distinctive and ef- 
fective works are 
still to be consid- 
ered. 

Of these others, 
almost the latest, 





State Capitols, 
Louisiana being al- 
most the only State 
which has not thus 
conferred upon the 
dome the great seal 
of popular appro- 
bation. The dome 
of the Christian Sci- 
ence temple isa con- 
cession to the same 
popular taste, and 
while in no sense a 
copy of an elder 
structure of the 
same nature, it nev- 
ertheless recalls ina 
general way several 
domes familiar to 
the European tour- 








and certainly the 
most imposing, as 
the majority would 
class it while under the strong spell of its 
somewhat grandiose proportions and adorn- 
ments, is the First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, in Boston, completed in June of 1906. 
Although as a whole the temple in its style 
exemplifies a particularly rich phase of Ital- 
ian Renaissance, for a part of its motif we 
must go to the great mosque in Constanti- 
nople which the Sultan Ahmed I. erected in 
1608-14, and upon which he is said to have 
labored with his own hands. At a little 
distance its outline appears to be that of 
a lofty cube, upon which is superimposed 
a high colonnade crowned by dome and 
lantern, but in reality the body of the edi- 
fice is practically an ellipse 233 feet long 
and 125 feet wide. From the ground to the 


South Porch, Unitarian Church, Fairhaven 


ist. Built upon pen- 
dentives after the 
Byzantine mode, 
the colonnade of masonry around the base 
is a thoughtful reproduction of that on the 
church of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Mi- 
lan, while the type of the exterior dome of 
terra-cotta is furnished by that surmounting 
the church of the Madonna della Staccata 
at Parma. Yet it is not the Parmesan dome 
which is viewed by the worshippers within 
the temple, but one designed after that of 
the mosque of Santa Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, though with only a little more than 
one half the diameter of that above the 
great church of Justinian. 

A long journey might be taken behind 
the scenes, as it were, of the Science temple 
(in reality between the inner and outer 
domes), and the ordinary visitor would re- 
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turn from such a trip overwhelmed with con- 
fused impressions of innumerable details of 
masonry and steel construction; of intermi- 
nable spiral iron stairs to be ascended and 
descended with as much caution and good 
heed as John Gilpin’s steed displayed at the 
outset of a notable trip from London to Ed- 
monton and beyond, and of glimpses of the 
outer and much lower world from extremely 
high altitudes. The professional person, 
while he might not be similarly overcome, 
would at least be impressed by the sight of 
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ingenious contrivance for taking charge of 
coats and umbrellas during the hours of 
worship, with a storing-capacity for 3,500 
of each. 

A seeming maze of passages and col- 
umns confronts one on entering the build- 
ing from the street, and comparatively short 
flights of stairs lead from the street floor to 
what the reporters would style “the audi- 
torium.” This is seen to be a long ellipse 
terminating north and south in apses roofed 
by semi-domes of masonry, each apse con- 
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High School, Fairhaven 


knotty architectural and engineering prob- 
lems courageously encountered and suc- 
cessively solved, and both, I think, would 
be compelled to admire the constructive 
skill everywhere manifest. Nor is it alone 
in the heights that this skill and inventive- 
ness are displayed. Descend to what may 
be called the crypt and note the various de- 
vices for the comfort of the worshippers 
overhead. Here are huge electric motors 
performing this or that needful service; 
heating-devices of latest mode; in one place 
a remarkable apparatus for washing the air 
that enters the church; and in another an 


taining two galleries. On the western side 
of the ellipse is a wide and deep recess con- 
taining three galleries, and in a correspond- 
ing recess opposite is placed the great Has- 
tings organ, immediately in front of which 
is the dais for the speakers. Fully five thou- 
sand persons may be comfortably seated in 
this vast hall, the acoustic properties of which 
are excellent. 

Admitting the existence of several de- 
fective features, though these are more likely 
to be detected by the professional person 
than the layman, the huge interior — with 
the grand curves of the apses, the lofty 
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arches, north, south, east, and west, the 
glorious dome poised high overhead — may 
fairly be called magnificent. Indeed, the 
magnificence is almost crushing in its first 
effect. After a time one begins to distin- 
guish the particular from the general, to 
become cognizant of the infinite wealth of 
detail, both structural and decorative, which 
the grayish-white interior displays. In the 
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ion, but with its rigidity somewhat softened 
by lines of branching elms. Here, within 
a comparatively contracted area, one may 
behold more structures of architectural sig- 
nificance designed by a single firm than else- 
where in New England, at the very least. 
If one has crossed the river from New Bed- 
ford, the just completed High School meets 
the eye,— a boldly designed edifice 172 feet 
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Christian Science 


planning and designing of this great church 
the senior architect was ably seconded by 
his partner, Mr. Coveney, whose inventive 
skill is only equalled by his professional 
enthusiasm. 

Turning now to other examples of Mr. 
Brigham’s art, our steps lead us to the old 
whaling-town of Fairhaven, overlooking 
Buzzard’s Bay. It is a quiet, restful place 
laid out in rather rigid checkerboard fash- 


Temple, Boston 


in length by ror in breadth,— and on the 
southern outskirts of the town is the spacious 
country mansion of Mr. Henry H. Rogers, 
a wooden edifice with pleasing irregular- 
ity of outline. In what may be styled the 
heart of Fairhaven one comes upon a pub- 
lic library of generous size, a town hall of 
yet more ample proportions, an inn of ex- 
ceedingly hospitable aspect, and, forming 
parts of one architectural grouping, a tow- 
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ered stone church with parish-house and 
parsonage adjoining. Each of these eight 
structures is distinctly a building of note, 
and each is the work of Mr. Brigham. 
Surveying them at leisure, one cannot 
help perceiving that in their construction a 
unique opportunity was lost. Each was the 
gift of Mr. Rogers to his native town, and 
in no case was the element of cost a matter 
needing to be greatly considered in con- 
struction. Had Mr. Rogers started with the 
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large scale as can be seen nowhere in Amer- 
ica to-day. But presumably Mr. Rogers 
contemplated in the beginning no such se- 
ries of architectural gifts to Fairhaven, and 
consequently his architect is not to be 
blamed for not seizing a non-existent oppor- 
tunity. 

We must deal, therefore, with things as 
they are, and the actual in this particular is 
something we may well give thanks for. 
The Millicent Library, the earliest of Mr. 
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Christian Science Temple, Interior 


intention of eventually erecting the entire 
eight, or could the architect have foreseen 
such a final result, some definite style might 
have been chosen in the first instance, to 
which the structures subsequently built 
should have conformed. For example, the 
church is in the Third Pointed or Perpendic- 
ular phase of Gothic, and had the Rogers 
mansion, the school, the inn, the library, 
and the town hall been designed in the same 
style and executed in the same material, we 
should have seen wrought out in gray stone 
such harmony of architectural effect on a 


Brigham’s designs in this locality, was 
erected in 1892, and was a gift to the town 
from the children of Mr. Rogers in memory 
of their sister Millicent. It is a commodi- 
ous structure of Dedham stone and buff 
terra-cotta, and is not without its points of 
excellence both in design and execution, but 
it hardly calls forth any especial amount of 
enthusiasm from the beholder. Far differ- 
ent is the effect of the town hall across the 
street from the library, an edifice whose 
civic character is confessed in its outlines, 
while the warm, rich tones of the brick and 
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stone and terra-cotta are especially pleasing. 
Its proportions are generous, and the orna- 
mental details well studied. 

Farther south, and fronting on the same 
street, is the Tabitha Inn, a well-planned 
and most attractive-appearing country hotel 
occupying the centre of a square of green 
bounded by four streets. Severe criticism 
would probably declare that the would-be 
antiquated sign-post before the entrance was 
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sions to his credit ere this one was erected. 
It does not call insistently for notice, and at 
the same time is not inadequate in design 
or general effect. 

Latest built of all the architect’s Fair- 
haven structures is the High School, whose 
appearance suffers a little from the present 
bareness of the site. At first view one is im- 
pelled to wonder if enough pupils to fill it 
can be found in all Fairhaven, but inquiry 














New Bedford Institution for Savings 


a particularly unsuccessful attempt to re- 
produce an old-time feature, but for this 
frantic detail the architect cannot be held 
entirely responsible. Of the Rogers man- 
sion, at the end of the street already men- 
tioned, there need little more be said here 
than that, while of great size, it is dignified 
without being in the least pretentious, and 
as the country home of a man of great 
wealth reflects much honor upon the archi- 
tect who had already many beautiful man- 


brings out the fact that in addition to Fair- 
haven students, others from any town in 
bristol County are admitted on payment of 
school fees. The exterior is imposing from 
its size and disposition of parts, and inspec- 
tion of the interior quickly reveals how far 
Americans have travelled from the educa- 
tional ideal once embodied in “the little 
red schoolhouse.” In the high basement 
story will be found a refectory and a cook- 
ing-school; on the street floor are a beautiful 
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study-hall, classrooms, and an octagonal 
gymnasium not unlike a cathedral chapter- 
house or abbot’s kitchen; and on the sec- 
ond floor a nobly proportioned assembly- 
hall, a sewing-school, and laboratories ap- 
parently of. every imaginable kind. No 
possible need seems to have been unconsid- 
ered by the resourceful architects, and for 
the working-out of the infinite details of 
construction, decoration, and mechanical 
fitting all the members of the firm are 
accountable, Mr. Bisbee having had gen- 
eral superintendence. 

But what must be termed, all things con- 
sidered, Mr. Brigham’s crowning achieve- 
ment, not only at Fairhaven but in his pro- 
fessional career, yet remains to be noticed, 
—the Unitarian Church, with its immedi- 
ate adjuncts. Beau- 
tiful beyond any- 
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sey Abbey and dozens of parish churches 
up and down the length of the British Isles 
exhibit the same lack he deems so repre- 
hensible. 

As before stated, the church which is its 
giver’s grateful tribute to a mother’s gra- 
cious memory is Third Pointed Gothic in 
style, and in its outline includes a nave of 
five bays and choir of one, lean-to aisles re- 
duced to the proportions of ambulatories 
only, a south porch, and a tower 156 feet in 
height at the northwest angle. The major 
axis of the edifice is from east to west, and 
the entire length is 115 feet. Above the 
high pier arcade is a lofty clerestory, while 
the wide choir arch reaches nearly to the 
roof-level. The nave is spanned by a tie- 
beam ceiling of English oak with carved 

details of decora- 





thing vet attempted 
in New England 
church architecture, 
it stands in all its 
fair proportions a 
lasting testimonial 
to the abiding love 
and reverence of a 
son for his mother 
and of the genius of 
the architects who 
translated that love 
into soaring tower 





tion; the choir and 
porch are vaulted 
in stone with stellar 
ribs; and the lower 
stage of the tower, 
entered both from 
the nave and the 
north aisle and de- 
signed for a baptis- 
tery, displays a fan- 
traceried stone vault 
of great richness. 
Interior and ex- 
terior both exhibit 








and richly sculp- 
tured line so wisely 
and so well. That 
so important a work should escape captious 
criticism was impossible, but save in the 
case of the flying buttresses, which, however 
effective as details of decoration have no 
structural significance, such criticism has 
usually gone very wide of the mark. The 
beautiful and spacious south porch, with 
its statues and bronze gates, has been called 
‘‘a protuberance ”’ by one critic, forgetful that 
“the south porch” is almost an universal 
feature in English parish churches. Another 
objector complains that the tower stair tur- 
ret rises above the rest of the tower, a usual 
and often charming feature of English 
church towers; and still another critic cries 
out because there is no portal at the end of 
the nave, declaring that such an omission 
could not possibly occur *‘ in a Gothic church 
outside of Yankee Land;”’ and all the time 
oblivious of the circumstance that Rom- 


Drake Memorial, Titusville, Pennsylvania 


an infinite amount 
of detail in sculp- 
tured stone wrought 
out with the rarest skill and evidently 
with enthusiasm and individuality. In- 
deed, the carvers when their task was done 
laid down their tools with genuine regret 
that the work was ended upon which they 
had labored for many months with al- 
most medieval devotion to the thing in 
hand, and that opportunity was no longer 
open for workmen to infuse something of 
themselves into carven crocket and corbel 
head or moulded arch. And not alone in 
sculptured stone is this wealth of inventive 
decoration discernible, for oaken .pulpit and 
choir-screen are a mass of delicate carving, 
pew-ends and pew-backs display an equal 
amount of carven detail where no design is 
repeated, while the four towering organ- 
fronts almost bewilder the beholder with 
their intricate and extraordinarily delicate 
carvings. The architects must surely have 
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borne in mind that “the gods see every- 
where,” so utterly have they repudiated 
sham, so conscientiously finished is every 
detail, whether it be some corbel head al- 
most out of sight at tower top or some 
moulding in full view. The many windows, 
all from designs by Mr. Robert Reid, are 
worthy of their place, and the great choir 
window, whose subject is the nativity, par- 
ticularly challenges attention with its glori- 
ous blues and vermilions and the sweeping 
curves of its various lines. 

A cloistered passage of three bays, the 
middle one on each side closed by exqui- 


sitely wrought bronze double gates, leads’ 


from the tower to the parish-house, the latter 
of no mean’ proportions and containing 
rooms for Sunday-school and other parish 
uses. Pantries and kitchen are found here, 
and in the former are scen immense stores 
of china, for the generous giver of the whole 
has not stinted his giving in any part. Here 
again is the hand of the carver everywhere 
manifest, and on the lower panes of the many 
handsome windows are emblazoned bits 
from famous poems selected by the venera- 
ble New York clergyman, Reverend Robert 
Collyer. 

While church and cloister form two sides 
of a quadrangle open to the west, a third 
is constituted by the parish-house and the 
parsonage, with a strip of lawn between. 
The last-named building is of stone in the 
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lower story and of half-timber work in the 
upper ones, which slightly overhang the 
lower and display broad gables with richly 
carven barge boards possibly studied from 
such an English example as the fifteenth- 
century Moot Hall at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. 
Indeed, here, as in cloister and church alike, 
the wealth of inventive decoration is a most 
conspicuous feature. 

Ere concluding our account of the Fair- 
haven church it should be added that Mr. 
Coveney, who at the time of its erection was 
Mr. Brigham’s principal assistant, has 
been a close student of medizval church 
architecture for many years. The result of 
his thoughtful observation of the best for- 
eign models makes itself everywhere felt in 
this remarkable group of buildings, both in 
design and elaboration of detail. 

It is asserted by those in a position to 
know that more than a million of dollars 
has been expended upon this church and 
its subsidiary buildings, a statement one 
can readily credit after appreciative sur- 
vey of the whole. The architects were ham- 
pered by no limitation in this particu- 
lar; a free hand was theirs, and they 
directed their best energies to the task be- 
fore them. The glorious outcome of their 
labors should remain an age-long witness 
to the wise munificence of the hands that 
gave, an all-convincing testimony to the 
skill of the hands that wrought. 


Corbel Heads Cloister of Fairhaven Church 
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THE UNFINISHED FLAG 


By KENRICK FERRIS 


Vee HE clock in the sitting-room 


or \ below struck ten as Mrs. Gor- 
4 \4 ton bent stiffly to dust the rungs 
Veu ant \\) of the worn, chintz-covered 

23 Boston rocker that for over 
thirty years had stood by the window of her 
room — of their roora until almost a year 
ago, when, one spring evening, without any 
warning, Daniel’s great heart had ceased 
beating as he knelt trimming the border of 
the gay geranium-bed. The strokes of the 
clock fell gratefully upon the ear of the lit- 
tle old woman, rendering her for the mo- 
ment forgetful of the dull ache in her back 
and the lassitude of her whole frame. 

“T ain’t got up at five this day for noth- 
in’,” she said to herself, cheerily, as she 
drew up the window-sash and shook her 
duster out into the warm April sunshine. 
“There ain’t another thing to do now till 
eleven, and then there ’ll be the soup to 
fix.”” 

She slipped the duster into a blue denim 
bag, hanging inside her closet door, and 
quickly, with a suggestion of covertness 
about her actions, though she knew herself 
to be alone in the house, unlocked her low- 
est bureau drawer and pulled out a glow- 
ing mass of bright red silk. This she care- 
fully spread before her upon the floor and, 
fetching her work-basket from across the 
room, knelt down beside it. 

“T declare,” she exclaimed aloud, her 
lowly posture making her again conscious 
of the pain in her joints, “that scrubbin’ 
yesterday has made me as stiff as an old 
woman.” She paused a moment to smile, 
with a touch of youthful mischief, at the 
gray head and shrunken form reflected in 
the mirror opposite. Next, picking up her 
work-basket, she began pushing aside with- 
in it the chaos of spools, darning-eggs, 
stockings, etc., till at the very bottom she 
discovered a little roll of soft white stuff, 
which she took out, unfastened, and pinned 
carefully along one edge of the red silk. The 
strip so marked she was cutting off slowly 
and with great care when the beat of horses’ 


hoofs trotting briskly down the road came 
through the open window above her head, 
and the sound of a gruff “Whoa, there,” 
apparently at her own front door, brought 
her nervously to her feet. She peered down 
into the street cautiously. A heavy, show- 
ily-dressed woman, with a big plume in her 
hat, was alighting on the carriage-block. A 
lump rose in Mrs, Gorton’s throat. 

“Eliza!” she cried, addressing herself 
aloud, as had become her habit. “ Eliza 
Mead, of all people! And ain’t thought of 
comin’ near me in goin’ on a whole year, 
neither, not since the funeral. And then to 
come to-day.” She swept the bright silk 
miserably back into its hiding-place and 
locked the drawer. 

“Maybe,” she continued, stopping a min- 
ute to comb down a refractory gray curl, 
while below Eliza pounded with the brass 
knocker, “that’s the way the Lord has of 
puttin’ his veto on a body’s prayers when 
he’s set against them. I’ve been impor- 
tunin’ him so this week for just one spare 
hour that maybe he thought that by sendin’ 
me Eliza he’d quiet me.” Esther’s expres- 
sion indicated that Eliza was as effectual a 
means of discipline asany power might need. 
“Then to-morrow will be Saturday, and 
that’s the children’s day,” she added, dis- 
mally. 

A step upon the stairs and an insistent 
call of “Esther, Esther, where are you?” 
brought her hastily to the door. She tried 
to unlock it softly, but the key uttered a 
rasping protest against this unaccustomed 
use, which was distinctly heard by the vis- 
itor, now half-way up the stairs. A con- 
scious flush burned in Mrs. Gorton’s pale 
cheek as she hurried out to greet her sister- 
in-law. 

“Well, Eliza,” she said, demurely, never- 
theless, “you see I wasn’t expectin’ you. 
Come back down into the sittin’-room and 
I'll treat you like company I’ve been await- 
in’ for and am real glad to see.” 

But the gentle irony passed unheeded. 
The light of suspicion shone in Mrs. Mead’s 
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eyes. Why had Esther locked the door of 
her room? 

“T am so out of breath from the stairs, 
and from calling you,’ she answered, curtly, 
“that I’ll just sit down up here, thank you,” 
and she marched by Esther into the bed- 
room, selecting the Boston rocker as van- 
tage-ground from which to reconnoitre the 
field of Esther’s secret manceuvres, and de- 
termine what they might be. Mrs. Gorton 
seated herself on the high mahogany bed, 
which a century ago belonged to her grand- 
mother, and surveyed her visitor, brave in 
self-satisfaction and plum-colored silk. 

“How do you like my new suit, Esther?” 
Mrs. Mead inquired, becoming pleasantly 
conscious of -Mrs. Gorton’s scrutiny, and 
abandoning temporarily her fruitless search- 
ing of the room. 

“T thought you’d keep your black on a 
year,” Mrs. Gorton answered, timidly. “I 
kinder thought you’d want to — Daniel 
was so good, so very good, to you young 
ones.” 

Mrs. Mead’s black eyes snapped. “Really, 
Esther, I do not see how you have the face to 
remind me of anything Daniel ever did for 
me, when I sent your son to college. I 
thought you understood when I did it I in- 
tended to wipe out that old score. I never 
mean to be beholden to any one, not even to 
my own brother.” 

Mrs. Gorton shook her head. ‘‘ You can’t 
‘wipe out’ a kindness, Eliza,” she said, her 
eyes upon the rough hands folded in her lap. 
“Tt ain’t like a sum ona slate. A kindness 
always seemed to me like a line thrown from 
one to another, binding them together, and 
an answerin’ kindness don’t cut the line — 
it just adds another strand to it and makes 
it stronger. At least, that’s the way it seems 
to me, and that’s the way it seemed to 
Daniel when you sent Ulysses to school. It 
made him feel very near to you, Eliza. He 
never thought about your wantin’ to ‘wipe 
out’ anythin’. I’m kinder glad he did n’t 
understand you.” 

“Well, I did n’t come here to talk about 
Daniel,” said Mrs. Mead, brusquely. 
“Daniel was all well enough, of course, but 
even you must know that he was a great 
disappointment to us as a family, Esther. 
He never amounted to a row of buttons.” 

The little woman on the high bed turned 
very white. “I don’t think you ever under- 
stood Daniel,’ she said. 
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Mrs. Mead regarded the set little figure 
superciliously. Daniel’s mésalliance, as she 
always called it, had come just in time to be 
a severe mortification to her in her engage- 
ment to Malcolm Mead, and she had never 
forgiven her brother or the “designing 
woman” he had married. 

‘‘Daniel was the kind of a man,” Mrs. 
Gorton went on, bravely, “that people 
whose hearts is on show don’t never under- 
stand.” Unconsciously her eyes rested on 
the long plume that, passing over Mrs. 
Mead’s hat-brim, quivered down her broad 
back. ‘‘Daniel was real. That’s why so 
few did understand him. Daniel was all 
quality and no show. Sometimes I uster 
look at Daniel goin’ through life so quiet- 
like, and then at other men makin’ sucha 
noise about it, and think of the story in the 
Bible about the wind, and the earthquake, 
and the fire, and the still small voice.” 

Horrified, Mrs. Mead rose hastily. “‘Es- 
ther!” she exclaimed. “Are you demented ? 
I cannot listen to such shocking talk. Do 
you realize that you are comparing Daniel 
to the Deity? You are positively sacrile- 
gious.” 

“T did n’t mean nothin’ out of the way,” 
said Mrs. Gorton; “maybe I should n’t have 
said it, but I’ve gotten in the habit since 
knowin’ Daniel of lookin’ for the Lord in 
every one, and I generally finds him, too. 
Just as they say folks finds writers in the 
books they write, and painters in their pic- 
tures. We’re the Lord’s work, and he puts 
himself in every one of us — and I could n’t 
see that he put anythin’ else in Daniel.” 
She slipped down from the big bed. “Do 
you have to go, Eliza?” she asked. She 
tried to say that she was sorry, but was too 
unused to the fabrications of courtesy. She 
would still have half an hour before time to 
prepare luncheon for five hungry grand- 
children. 

But Mrs. Mead reseated herself. She 
had seen something strangely at odds with 
the quiet severity of Esther’s chamber. An 
end of red silk protruded compromisingly 
from Esther’s bureau drawer. 

“What are you making, my dear?” she 
inquired, fixing her eyes upon the telltale 
bit of brightness. ‘Such gay colors are most 
unsuitable even for children’s apparel. 
That, I should say, was fit only for a flag.” 

Esther wished devoutly the time-worn 
wish that the earth would open and swallow 
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her, or, better still, swallow Eliza Mead; but 
the earth maintained its customary firm- 
ness, more time-worn than the wish, con- 
straining her to answer. 

“Tt is a flag that I am making,” she said. 

Mrs. Mead looked incredulous. ‘Rather 
an expensive present for the boys, is n’t it? 
Why did n’t you buy bunting?” 

“Because even if silk is expensive, it is 
none too good. I am making the flag for 
Daniel.” 

For Daniel! That was beyond all pa- 
tience. Did Esther worship Daniel as a 
soldier as well as a god? The man had 
never shouldered a musket in his life. 

“That would be very nice, my dear,” 
Mrs. Mead said, cuttingly, “if Daniel had 
even been a soldier. But you know he was 
not. Daniel was an honest, steady-going, 
commonplace man — humiliatingly com- 
monplace, I have to confess. A flag, indeed! 
Don’t you know with what Christian unsel- 
fishness he stayed home during the war? A 
rosebush, now, or a pot of rhododendron 
would be quite as decorative, and much 
more appropriate. Daniel, I believe, worked 
a great deal in his garden?” 

Mrs. Mead leaned heavily back in her 
chair, and watched with no little satisfaction 
the ebb and flow of color in her sister-in- 
law’s face, knowing that the woman was 
suffering. Well and good! She had made 
Daniel commonplace. Let her suffer. At 
last Mrs. Gorton began to speak, and the 
gray eyes, luminous and deep, looked up 
and met Mrs. Mead’s scornful ones earnest- 
ly. There was pain but no resentment in 
her tones, which set the younger woman 
marvelling. She had expected a sharp retort. 

“That flag is for what Daniel wanted to 
be and could n’t,” Esther said; ‘for what 
Daniel wanted to do and could n’t; for the 
life he wanted to live and could n’t, because 
of youand me. Did you ever stop to think 
how many of us is like that, Eliza? How 
many of us has in our hearts somethin’ great 
and noble that we are wantin’ all our lives 
to do, or be, and never, never can, just be- 
cause of some one like you and some one 
like me? 

“You were too young to remember it, but 
surely they have told you how Daniel took it 
when the war broke out and he could n’t 
go because of you and the other girls and a 
sick mother. I ain’t never forgot, and I 
won’t till I’m dead, the look in his eyes when 


he saw his father and uncle — yes, and 
young Malcolm Mead, too — march away 
in answer to the first call. I turned from 
him. I could n’t stand to see the sufferin’ 
in his face, and ran home and cried and 
cried. The folks tried to comfort me, think- 
in’ it was seein’ the soldiers go, but I had 
seen somethin’ worse: I had seen a sacrifice 
they did n’t beat any drums for, nor blow 
any fifes. I had seen a brave man havin’ to 
stay behind. 

“My father went to the war, too, and 
Daniel took his store and run it the four 
years, studyin’ nights. It was then we begun 
keepin’ company. I used to hang around at 
first, tryin’ to cheer him up. I could see 
what all his folks was blind to: his heart 
eatin’ itself out to get away, and he never 
utterin’ a complaint. And, if I could make 
him throw back his head and give one of his 
big hearty laughs, I used to feel better for 
hours. Somehow, though I never said 
nothin’, he saw I understood how it was with 
him, and he was grateful and his eyes would 
light up when I came in mornings for the 
groceries. 

“He planned then to go into the army as 
soon as your father returned to take the care 
of all you children off his shoulders, and 
when he had made a name for himself he 
was to come back and marry me; but he was 
to be a soldier always. You remember what 
the war did to your father — just broke him. 
He was n’t hurt and he was n’t sick, but he 
was never worth anything afterwards, and 
he used to sit all day on the porch in the sun, 
and sometimes he’d put his head down in 
his hands and cry like a baby. Daniel said 
his nerves were shattered. So what right 
did Daniel have to go in the army then? 
And yet it seemed to him as if he could n’t 
give it up. You see he was young then, and 
had waited four years for what he wanted. 
He thought that the Lord would provide a 
way. But He didn’t. I don’t think the 
Lord ever cares so much about our doin’ the 
great things as about our really wantin’ to 
do them, and bein’ always ready to, know- 
in’ He can depend upon us if He should have 
to give us a call. 

“But Daniel did n’t see things that way. 
He thought the deeds counted way beyond 
the intentions, and the next ten years, I 
know now, were dark enough for him. Then 
I knew only that he had given up the army, 
and that we was much together. 
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“In ten years, you remember, Doris, the 
eldest, began to teach, Sylvia married money, 
and your poor father died. Daniel was at 
last free. But I had waited ten years as well 
as he, and I would not let him go. I did not 
care how I kept him; I could not let him go. 
Thad seen your father sit all day worthless in 
the sun. I had seen my father with a great 
wound in his side. I hated the army. I 
would not let Daniel go into it. He was 
bound to me by the most sacred of all prom- 
ises, and I appealed to his honor. We was 
married in a year.” 

Mrs. Gorton’s voice broke, and she leaned 
her head upon her arms on the mantelpiece. 
Mrs. Mead watched her coldly, lacking even 
the sympathy: to turn away. 

“You know all the rest, Eliza,’’ Mrs. Gor- 
ton began again: “how when Ulysses was 
born Daniel meant him for a soldier, and 
the boy took straight to the soil; but maybe 
you didn’t ever know what it meant to 
Daniel. Then Ulysses married, the children 
came, and then the accident killed both the 
father and mother, when the smallest boy 
was just in kilts. Afterward the children 
was sent here to us. 

“Daniel and I was just beginnin’ to feel 
that we could have somethin’ in a money 
way when that happened. I’d always want- 
ed to own some real fine lace and some 
jewelry — I was tired wearin’ old-fashioned 
things,” touching, unconsciously, the large 
cameo brooch at her throat. ‘But Daniel 
said that he wanted most of all a flag. Some- 
thin’ about the way he said it made me see 
all of a sudden the unhappiness he’d kept 
hidden deep down in his heart, the disap- 
pointment, the feelin’ he’d wasted his life; 
for I know now Daniel believed he’d buried 
his talent. It wasn’t no easy thing for a 
wife to see, Eliza. It seemed to take all the 
sweetness and justice out of everything. I 
looked at Daniel a minute when he said it, 
standing beside me on the porch, and I said, 
‘Daniel, are you still hankerin’ to be a 
soldier?’ I guess I took him by surprise, 
for his face all lit up, and then went sad 
again, and he said, lookin’ away into the 
sunset, ‘ Don’t you ever feel, Esther, that age 
is youth over again without its promise ?’ 

“Of course, we never bought the banner, 
it was hard enough just livin’ after the chil- 
dren were sent us, so when that way came 
last spring, and Daniel went away from us, 
I put away the money that he left in the 
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pocket of his old gray coat. I said to my- 
self, ‘I’ll buy Daniel’s flag with this!’ 

“That’s all, exceptin’ that there was only 
enough money for the makin’s, and I’m 
sewin’ the flag myself, tryin’ to get it done 
for Decoration Day. But maybe the Lord 
ain’t goin’ to let me do even that little —” 

“T can’t see that it matters,” interrupted 
Mrs. Mead, pointedly, ‘‘so long as it’s the 
intention and not the deed that counts.” 

“Tt is the intentions that counts, Eliza 
Mead,” cried Mrs. Gorton, bitterly, driven 
toa retort. “God knows it’s the intentions. 
Look you to yours.” 

Mrs. Mead raised her eyebrows and spoke 
with condescension and surprise mingled in 
her tone. 

“My intentions? At present, my dear, 
they would bear the most expert cross-ex- 
amination. I came here to invite you and 
the children to spend Decoration Day at 
‘The Oaks.’ It is rather early to ask you, 
but I am going to Baltimore for a few weeks, 
and I thought it would be kind to give you 
the pleasure of anticipation. You see, my 
dear, poor Daniel did not have a monopoly 
of the family good intentions.” 

The clock in the room below struck 
eleven. Esther’s coveted golden hour had 
fled. The legion duties of the day once more 
pressed militantly into her mind: there was 
the soup to prepare, potatoes to peel, meat 
to chop, the table to be set for five hungry, 
clamorous youngsters, and little Edith’s 
apron to wash and iron. Mrs. Gorton 
looked disconsolately from the plum-colored 
to the red silk, forgetful of everything but 
her disappointment. 

“Well,” snapped Mrs. Mead, rising, 
‘have you lost yourtongue, Esther? You tell 
the children I promise them a very gay time.” 

“‘T’d be ashamed to tell the children that, 
Eliza. Maybe you mean well and maybe 
you don’t,— that’s not for me to say,— but 
I reckon the children will want to go with 
me that day. They learned from Daniel to 
honor the soldier dead. He’d never let 
them spend the day in feastin’ and frolickin’. 
He taught them it was a day sacred to brave 
men, and ought to be spent thinkin’ of them 
and tryin’ to learn of them, and not in 
thoughtless play. Do you think children 
who have learned of him would go to ‘The 
Oaks’ for a gay time on the first Memorial 
Day after he left them? They will want to 
go with me to take him the flag.” 
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Mrs. Mead extended a plump, white- 
gloved hand. “Just as you please,” she 
said. “I was only trying to do you a kind- 
ness. You must get very tired of the chil- 
dren.” 

“T love them,” denied Esther, quickly, 
“as if they was my own, and they love me. 
That’s worth all the work and worry, and 
more, too.” 

Mrs. Mead clasped fast the rough hand 
Esther had given her, and looked search- 
ingly into her sister-in-law’s astonished face. 

“Ts it?” she cried, eagerly. “Is it worth 
working all day for and half the night, giv- 
ing your life for, growing old and bent for? 
Is it, Esther?” 

But before Esther could answer, she had 
retreated behind her customary supercilious- 
ness. “What prattle Iam talking!” she ex- 
claimed. “It is not worth anything, of 
course, else Daniel would have been quite 
content weeding your pansy-bed. Good-by, 
dear. Let me know when you finish the 
flag. I shall want to see it.” 

Esther’s heart was full as she said good- 
by. Had Eliza been yearning all her life to 
be loved, as Daniel had yearned to be a 
soldier? Gossip had long ago hinted darkly 
at a separation pending between Captain 
Mead and his wife. Truly every heart, no 
matter what the outward seeming, has its 
own hunger and thirst. 


Decoration Day dawned glorious. Over- 
head, slow, shifting clouds of white here and 
there blocked out the blue. Along the East 
a band of glowing red foreran the sun. 

Esther Gorton leaned wearily against her 
open casement, letting the soft morning 
breeze cool her hot cheeks and brow. ‘His 
colors!” she cried to herself, looking from 
the roseate brightness of the horizon to the 
big fleecy clouds sailing lazily by in the deep 
blue. ‘The colors of the flag in the sky!” 

She put her hand to her forehead uncer- 
tainly. ‘‘Maybe this workin’ so late nights 
ain’t right,” she said; “‘but there’s only a 
few more stitches to take. I can finish it in 
less than an hour.” 

Determinedly she turned from the win- 
dow, and with hands trembling with fever 
and fatigue spread across her bed the great 
silk banner she had wrought. From her 
workbasket she drew a spool of silk, and 
cutting off a strand of it, tried to thread a 
needle. The unsteadiness of her hand made 
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it impossible, and she laid her tools aside 
nervously. 

“Maybe a cup of coffee will clear my 
head,” she said. “I'll go start the fire.” 

She went down the kitchen stairs labori- 
ously, clinging to the balustrade. There was 
a haziness, an unreality, about everything, 
which seemed somehow to be a part of her. 
The aching in her bones, to which she had 
thought herself schooled, had increased 
almost beyond endurance. Her body 
seemed a living furnace. 

She shook down the dead coals weakly, 
laid in the paper, and mechanically cris- 
crossed the kindling. When the fire was 
well started she placed the coffee-pot on the 
stove and went out and sat down on the 
doorstep. 

The chickens, seeing her, pressed expect- 
antly against the gate of their yard, and the 
cat rubbed itself affectionately against her 
knee. But Esther sat motionless, her head 
buried in her arms. Her mind, in the midst 
of its strange confusion, was striving to keep 
prominent one thought: the unfinished flag. 
She must not give way till that was done; 
and then — but she could think no further. 

The milkman, coming in later to leave the 
milk, roused her. “‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Gorton,” he said, placing the bottles on the 
step beside her. “Fine day for the proces- 
sion, ain’t it? Smithville ain’t going to doa 
thing for her soldiers to-day! Why, we’ve 
even engaged the Cragton brass band to 
play ‘My Country, ’T is of Thee’ for us out 
at the cemetery.” He picked up the empty 
bottles that had been waiting for him. “You 
ain’t well, are you, Mrs. Gorton?” he in- 
quired, looking at her curiously. ‘Shall I 
leave word over at the doctor’s as I go by 
for him to stop in here on his rounds? You 
ain’t well.” 

“It’s just my head,” she said. “It did n’t 
feel right in the hot kitchen. No, I don’t 
need the doctor, thank you. I just need a bit 
of rest.” 

The milkman went off soberly. Mrs. 
Gorton certainly looked ill — very ill. He 
had heard his wife say that no. woman at 
Mrs. Gorton’s age could keep unaided a 
house and five children as she kept them, 
and live. 

As the milkman disappeared, Mrs. Gor- 
ton rose and carried in the milk-bottles. She 
poured out a cup of steaming coffee, sipped, 
but could not drink it. 
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“Esther, you’ve just got to fight it out,” 
she said. 

It took her a long time to prepare the 
simple breakfast. She mixed some mush, 
forgetting to salt it, poured out the milk, 
and cut the bread. By this time the chil- 
dren were stirring, and she knew she must 
wait till after the meal to finish the flag. It 
had always been so. There was never a 
moment of the busy day that could be given 
to the flag, so she had had to steal from 
nights for it. 

Ulysses, the eldest, now appeared in the 
doorway with an armful of kindling. 

“T thought you didn’t have enough, 
Grandma,” he explained, ‘‘so I got up early 
to chop some — and look at this.” He held 
out a bleeding thumb. 

The sight of it made Mrs. Gorton feel 
faint. She leaned heavily upon the chair- 
back, turning with relief to wee, dainty 
Edith, who had toddled in behind her 
brother. 

“Go, dear,” said Mrs. Gorton, ‘‘to the 
medicine-chest and bring me a roll of linen, 
quickly.” 

“Then Granny comb Edith’s hair?” de- 
manded the child. “Marjorie pulls.” 

“Yes; but hurry, dear,” and Mrs. Gorton 
forced herself to begin to wash the wounded 
hand. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon Edith 
before Edgar and Daniel came pounding 
into the kitchen, clamoring for breakfast, 
and Marjorie, slipping in softly, stole up to 
her grandmother and kissed her cheek. 

“My, how hot you are!” she cried. 

“T know, Granny’s been bakin’ cakes for 
us,” exclaimed Edgar. “I smelt ’em — 
did n’t I, Granny?” 

““Where are they?” demanded Daniel, 
surveying the barren stove. ‘“‘There’s 
nothin’ but mush here.” 

“T smelt ’em,” reaffirmed Edgar. “And 
see how red Granny’s face is. Maybe 
they’re in the oven.” 

By this time Edith had returned and the 
hurt hand was tenderly bound with the soft 
linen. Mrs. Gorton began pouring out the 
mush into a deep dish. It had stuck to the 
bottom of the pan and burnt badly, which 
accounted for Edgar’s theory of cakes. 

“Are we going with the procession, 
Granny?” asked Edgar, as they seated 
themselves at the breakfast-table. 


“T can’t go,” announced Daniel. “All 
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the buttons is off my shoe. Teddy Warner 
pulled ’em off yesterday ’cause I would n’t 
trade reals with him. I hate big boys.” 

“Teddy Warner isn’t big,” scoffed 
Ulysses; “I can lick him.” 

“Granny don’t like burnt mush. Edith 
don’t like it, too,” remarked Edith, seeing 
that Mrs. Gorton was not eating, and push- 
ing away her own saucer. 

“Tt’s good burnt,” said Edgar, “like the 
potatoes we used to roast in the woods with 
Grandpa. Give me some more, Marge.” 

““Children,”’ said Mrs. Gorton, the men- 
tion of Daniel recalling to her the purpose 
of the day, ‘‘when you have finished break- 
fast come up to my room; I have something 
to show you.” 

“Edith come now,” said the child, slip- 
ping out of her chair and going to her grand- 
mother. “Granny forgot Edith’s hair.” 

Mrs. Gorton looked at the tangled curls. 
It would take a long time to unsnarl them, 
and time was more precious to-day than 
ever before. “Could n’t Marjorie comb 
your hair this once, dear?” she asked. 

“‘Marjorie pulls,” answered Edith, un- 
compromisingly. ‘‘Come, Granny.” 

Daniel shoved his chair back, and run- 
ning between the door and his grandmother, 
stuck out his foot. ‘‘Granny, sew my but- 
tons on first,” he begged. 

“‘Let’s go see what Granny’s got to show 
us first,” suggested Ulysses. ‘“‘We’re all 
through breakfast now, Edgar has eaten up 
all the mush in sight.” 

This suggestion met with immediate 
favor, and the children preceded Mrs. Gor- 
ton upstairs. At the door of her room they 
waited expectantly. ‘‘Granny’s slow,” said 
Edgar, peeping through the keyhole. 

Mrs. Gorton came forward painfully, and, 
taking Daniel by the hand, opened the door. 
The morning sun flooded the little room, 
bathing with brightness the glorious flag 
thrown across the high bed. The children 
caught their breath. Little Edith cried out 
with delight, and laid her soft cheek against 
an end of the shining silk, while quiet 
Marjorie looked on in silent wonder. 

“Ain’t it a beaut?” exclaimed Edgar, 
dancing around to the other side of the bed, 
and beginning to count the white stars. “A 
regular beaut!” 

Ulysses, the eldest, looked up into his 
grandmother’s face. “It’s for him,” he 
said, in a low voice. 
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But Mrs. Gorton was watching Daniel. 
He was his grandfather’s namesake and had 
been his favorite. How would the flag ap- 
peal tohim. He had seemed less moved by 
it than had any of the others, but he was 
never easily roused to demonstration. 

“Granny,” Edgar cried suddenly, with 
earnestness, “‘make me a flag, too. I’m go- 
ing to fight for it. I’m going to be a soldier.” 

“And I,” said Daniel, quietly; “I prom- 
ised Grandpa I would.” 

So this, then, Esther thought, happily, 
was to be the fruitage of Daniel’s thwarted 
desires. She pressed Daniel’s hand in si- 
lence, and then, leaving the group by the 
bed, walked unsteadily towards the open 
window. She felt as if she were falling from 
a great height, and she needed air. She 
sank weakly into the stiff rocking-chair; 
and, slowly, the children gathered around 
the flag, the room, and all things real faded 
away. 

When she opened her eyes again the moon 
was making patches of soft light upon the 
floor of the room, and down at her feet upon 
the white counterpane of the high bed. She 
started up from among the pillows nerv- 
ously. The flag! She had not finished it. 
She must not sleep! 

Some one pushed her gently back again, 
and a voice made strange with tenderness, 
said, “‘ Lie still, Esther; you are ill.” 

The sick woman turned toward the speak- 
er. “Eliza!” she cried, “you ain’t takin’ 
care of me!” 

“Be quiet, dear, or I’ll have to take care 
of you a long, long time,” said Mrs. Mead, 
gently. 

Mrs. Gorton closed her eyes. What mira- 
cles had been wrought since she sank ex- 
hausted in her chair by the window, and 
how long ago was that? But Mrs. Mead 
was talking in a low voice, and looking up, 
Esther saw that the doctor was bending over 
her. His face was very grave, and later he 
called Mrs. Mead out into the hall, and 
spoke a few words to her in an undertone. 

Esther moved about uneasily, and Mrs. 
Mead, hearing her, came quickly back again. 

“What day is it, Eliza?” asked Mrs. 
Gorton. 

“Tt’s the night of Decoration Day, 
Esther.” 

There was a moment’s silence. “It seems 
strange I was n’t let finish the flag. There 
was so little to do!”’ Esther began, weakly. 


“Tt must have looked to Daniel and to folks 
as if I’d forgotten him,” she went on, with 
an effort. 

“Tt ain’t quite easy to see the right in it. 
I did n’t want the flag for myself. It seemed 
like Daniel’s due, like somethin’ I owed 
him. I’ve always claimed that nothin’s 
wasted, that it’s what you want to do 
more than what you do do counts, not only 
in the hereafter, but here. I always felt that 
way about Daniel — but I don’t know now. 
And then there was all the work. 

“Work,” she cried, starting up excitedly. 
“You don’t know about work! You don’t 
know how some women have to work — 
scrubbin’, washin,’ and ironin’, cookin’ and 
mendin’, somethin’ all day long and half the 
night; never knowin’ what it is to feel rested 
through. It ain’t only the very poor. It’s 
women like me, that has a little money but 
not quite enough. Such a little more would 
have made everything so easy. As it was, 
Eliza, I guess I worked myself to death.” 

She fell back exhausted. “I can’t die, 
Eliza,” she cried. “I can’t. There’s the 
children. Must I? Eliza, must I?” 

“Esther, dear,” Mrs. Mead began, bro- 
kenly, “the doctor just told me —” she 
stopped miserably, and the gray eyes looked 
into hers comprehendingly. 

“T knew you would want to know it be- 
fore the very last minute, Esther,’ Mrs. 
Mead went on a moment later, “‘because I 
could then tell you about the children. They 
are to come to ‘The Oaks,’ Esther. They 
will have everything money can buy. They 
will be as if they were my own.” 

“T don’t understand,” murmured Mrs. 
Gorton. ‘You can’t be wipin’ out a score, 
Eliza ?”’ 

Mrs. Mead turned away. “No,” she 
said softly, ‘I’m just throwing you a line. 

‘Esther, we both remember our last talk. 
There was n’t a word you said wasted. I 
thought of nothing else for days. I com- 
pared your life, full of sacrifice and slavery 
and love, with mine, full of comfort and self- 
ishness and loneliness; and I determined to 
make the future different for both of us. I 
determined to ask you to let us see if we 
could n’t help each other. I drove down 
this morning to ask to see your flag,— not 
as I asked before, Esther,— and to go with 
you and the children. Ulysses was just 
starting for the doctor as I came in.” She 
paused. Such a confession from her to the 
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woman she had always despised had not 
been easy. 

Mrs. Gorton’s face was radiant. ‘“Ain’t 
it wonderful,” she cried, ‘‘how it has all 
worked out! Just like a story. Maybe 
that’s why the Lord put that idea about the 
flag into my head so as to lead you to pro- 
vide for the children: If you had n’t seen it 
stickin’ out of the drawer that day I’d never 
have told you about Daniel; and now —” 
she sighed happily. Then she looked at 
Mrs. Mead and smiled. 

“Do you know, Eliza,” she said, feebly, 


“TI suppose you’ll say I’m not practisin’ 
what I’ve always been preachin’, but in 
spite of everythin’ I can’t help wishin’ I 
could have finished the flag. I’d feel better 
about meetin’ Daniel.” 

Mrs. Mead bent and kissed her forehead. 
“Esther,” she said, “ Daniel understands it 
all now.” 

Mrs. Gorton sighed faintly, the tired eyes 
closed, and the tired heart was at rest. Mrs. 
Mead rose softly, and kneeling by the couch 
at the foot of the bed, buried her face in the 
unfinished flag. 





AT SERVICE 


By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


How ritual the summer field, 
Its acolytes, the brooks! 

And many shrines its borders yield, 
And gentian-lit wood-nooks. 


An all-pervading voice is heard 
*Neath sounding-board of cloud, 

And from the lectern of the tree 
Are lessons read aloud. 


Mischievous locust-choristers 
Sing sweet, since sing they must, 
And down the sunlit aisle of road 
There rises incense-dust. 
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Yj door, Degory,” commanded 
= Nj Mrs. Merch, “so I can see you 
% Vey) settin’ breakfast. It sort of 
PAAR" takes up my mind watchin’ any 
one putterin’ round.” 

Degory’s straight young figure struggled 
with the big four-poster, her aunt throwing 
out cautionary orders as the girl flushed 
under the exertion. 

“Don’t jar me a mite,”’ she admonished. 
“T have spells of layin’ here an’ thinkin’ 
what a little jar could take me off any 
minute. With a disease you can’t just name 
you don’t dare risk no jars. Hist th’ shades 
while you’re about it, so I can see.” Mrs. 
Merch sniffed the sweet June air gratefully 
as the girl opened the door and looked 
out. 

“Smells just like a picture, don’t it? See 
Lamey Daisy? I thought I heard him at 
th’ window. Give him a good breakfast, 
Degory. He’s sort of peaky lately. If he 
was a person I should n’t hesitate. I’d give 
him thoroughwort. But you don’t dare 
take a risk with a rooster.” 

“Don’t worry over him, Aunt,” laughed 
Degory. ‘‘When he’s hungry he’ll come 
fast enough. He eats most of the time any- 
way, only you don’t see him.” Degory 
paused to smooth her aunt’s softly parted 
hair, on her way to the kitchen. “You look 
as bright as a dollar,” she murmured, affec- 
tionately, “and it’s going to be such a lovely 
day.” 

The woman’s face lengthened. “ Day’s 
all right,” she remarked, with some spirit, 
“but looks is deceitful. Looks is deceitful.” 
Her voice rose to a higher key, that the ob- 
servation might not escape her niece’s ears. 

“To put it mild, I’m sufferin’ more’n 
usual. What? No, I can’t name th’ suf- 
ferin’ spot. It’s more general than yester- 
day. I wish that Molly Ann Perry would 
recover from them measles — measles at 
her age! an’ come back here to her work. All 
she has to do mornin’s is to look at my face 
to know if I need a poultice or a cup of 


ate 
ail 


@iwzy) ULL my bed out in front of th’ 





strong tea. She senses it without my sayin’ 
nothin’.”’ 

Since her fall, five years before, Mrs. 
Merch had lain in her four-poster bed. 
From that position she commanded a pleas- 
ant view of her sitting-room and kitchen. 
Against the wall, close to her side, hung a 
farmer’s line telephone. Tantalizing bits 
of her well-cultivated farm could be seen 
from her windows and door. Glimpses of 
the pine wood, hill mounted, the steep road 
leading into town, and a distant hazy blur 
of mountains were hers by the slight shifting 
of her bed. Notwithstanding the limitations 
of a single room, Mrs. Merch enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only bedridden per- 
son in Braceville Hollow. By living up to 
some preconceived idea of an invalid life, 
she had permitted the corners of her wide 
mouth to droop sadly. Fretful lines were 
traced about it, and her voice was pitched to 
the key of unreasonable protest. Her un- 
furrowed brow and placid blue eyes stood 
out in sharp contrast. 

Gazing out of the door she observed a 
large yellow rooster, lame from his fourth 
day’s exit from the shell, limping up to the 
house. Her eyes brightened. 

“He’s a sight of comfort — that bird,” 
she meditated. ‘I don’t know what I’d do 
without him.” The rooster hopped up the 
steps of the porch, and leisurely began on 
some corn Degory had thrown out for him. 

“Now a cat or dog is always boundin’ 
round, or clawin’ or chewin’ somethin’,” 
commented Mrs. Merch, in a low tone, “but 
a rooster just moves round quiet, an’ don’t 
make you fidgety. Well, if she ain’t comin’ 
a’ready with my breakfast! I was just sayin’ 
to myself, Degory, how quick you was. 
You’re all het up, ain’t you? It’s made 
your hair curl round your ears. Reminds 
me of a picture-card that come with some- 
body or other’s Rosebud soap.” Degory 
smiled and pushed back the soft tendrils of 
hair. 

“T was thinking,” she began, cheerfully, 
standing by the side of the bed while her 
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aunt drank her coffee, ‘‘what Dr. Richards 
said yesterday about having you try to walk 
a little after a while. He thinks you have 
the strength if you only would try.” Degory 
looked hopefully in her aunt’s face for some 
expression of agreement. Mrs. Merch 
stopped eating and stared reproachfully at 
her. 

“T should think you would know better 
than that, Degory. I sha’n’t never walk 
again.” She spoke with finality. ‘Th’ 
medicine he gives is strengthenin,’ but it 
don’t effect my feet. Nothin’ does. I ain’t 
had a doctor, an’ sha’n’t never have, that 
can cure me to a standin’ position. There 
ain’t no use dwellin’ on it.” With some irri- 
tation of manner Mrs. Merch completed the 
circle of her tray, and leaned back on her 
pillows with a sigh. 

“T’m done, Degory, an’ now you can 
drag my bed over nearer th’ telephone. If 
I get lonesome I can listen to what’s goin’ 
on. That reminds me —” she gazed stern- 
ly into Degory’s flower-like face. “I heard 
somethin’ I did n’t like about you, yesterday 
—most took my breath.” The girl paled 
under the steady scrutiny. “I heard Eu- 
retta Laddy tellin’, I think it was one of th’ 
Simms girls, but their voices is so similar to 
Betsy Ann Daby’s that — well, it don’t mat- 
ter. I heard her say you’re keepin’ company 
—right under my nose — with Dick Alden 
at th’ Forks, an’ he’s seen drivin’ frequent 
here, evenin’s. I wa’n’t never so stunned in 
my life before.” 

Degory’s hands trembled as she bent to 
pick up the tray. It was a moment before 
she could gasp, with some show of courage, 
“He does come — here — and I don’t see 
any harm in it. You know he’s a nice boy, 
and that his family ’s all right.” She lifted 
her face to her aunt’s. “I’m proud he comes 
here —and loves me —and I love him, too!” 
The usually calm girl spoke passionately, 
and her aunt stared at her in silent helpless- 
ness. 

“Dick and I hoped,” continued Degory, 
more quietly, “that when you got well you 
could spare me — that you and Molly Ann 
could manage — we hoped then you might 
let us get married;”’ the words came falter- 
ingly now. 

Mrs. Merch’s shocked, strained voice 
emerged from the depths of the four-poster. 
“You need n’t finish, Degory. To think 
that my own niece, Degory Blades Cook, 
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should admit right out boldly that she — 
well, gals is different from my day. Let 
Lamey Daisy in. He’s peckin’ at th’ door, 
I’m sure I don’t know what I’ll hear next.” 

With all the lightness and spring gone 
from her step, Degory drooped to the door 
and opened the screen for the rooster to en- 
ter. Bending to scratch his wriggling head, 
Mrs. Merch said, more kindly: 

“Of course, child, you knowas well ’s me 
that I ain’t got nothin’ against Dick Alden, 
He’s an up-an’-comin’ fellow. It ain’t that, 
Degory, but —”’ here her shoulders heaved 
and she burst into tears. ‘“ Degory, you 
must marry some one in th’ neighborhood 
an’ live right here with me afterwards. Even 
if he ain’t so nice, you’ll have to do it. I 
can’t spare you, an’ I won’t never be able 
to walk again, no matter what th’ doctor 
says!” 

The girl turned a frightened face. “I 
can’t marry any one else, Aunt Merch. 
Don’t say that. I — love Dick!” 

“You must get over lovin’ him,” moaned 
Mrs. Merch. “I’ve always planned you'd 
marry some one round here an’ take half 
this house. I’ve got to have you here, with 
me helpless. You’d move to town if you 
married Dick, an’ where would I be with 
only Molly Ann to look after me, an’ she 
comin’ down every once in a while with 
somethin’ catchin’! You ain’t got th’ heart, 
have you— when I took you a teethin’ 
baby an’ no folks —to up an’ leave me 
now? You ain’t got th’ heart, have you?” 

The girl again picked up the tray that she 
had set down. “Don’t cry any more, Aunt,” 
she said, patiently, “it will make you sick, 
and there’s no use in it. I — promise — not 
to leave you—alone. I’m not ungrateful 
—only don’t ask me ever again to marty 
any one else!” 

In the week that followed Mrs. Merch 
made many tactful efforts to reéstablish 
the old comfortable relations that had ex- 
isted between Degory and herself. Her re- 
proachful coldness was very trying. Lamey 
Daisy came in now for a good share of pet- 
ting. He still remained to her, unchanged, 
but could hardly be expected to fill in the 
silences that made the days long and dreary. 
As an extra touch of unhappiness, Mrs. 
Merch was seriously troubled over a matter 
that she could discuss only with Degory. 
Her niece attended most scrupulously to her 
household cares, and her aunt’s needs, but 
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frigidly ignored any attempts at friendly in- 
tercourse. 

It was not until Saturday, while Degory 
was doing some work in the kitchen, that 
Mrs. Merch dared venture tentatively: “It’s 
wonderful th’ attention th’ doctor gives me 
lately, Degory. For your sake I wish he 
could cure me to a standin’ position. If he 
could, th’ first thing I’d do would be to plan 
for your weddin’.” 

Waiting for some yielding comment that 
did not come, Mrs. Merch went on, coura- 
geously. “If you’re peelin’ them apples for 
sass, put ina plenty. I’ve craved apple-sass 
for some time. What I like about th’ doctor 
is — Where are you, Degory? Oh, went for 
more apples? Well, that’s right. He says 
to me”—a ring at the telephone cut short 
the quotation. A worried look settled on 
Mrs. Merch’s face. She called the girl to 
her. 

“Degory, I’ve just got to speak to you 
about this, even if you do feel hard towards 
me. I’m awful troubled over somethin’ 
that’s happened about th’ telephone. I 
would n’t no more dast lift that receiver — 
It’s Ann Cooper’s call—than nothin’, since 
I’ve heard what I’ve heard.” Mrs. Merch’s 
tones were so tragic that the girl was sur- 
prised out of her reserve. “ Why, what has 
happened, Aunt?” she exclaimed. “Tell 
me about it.” 

Mrs. Merch’s face lighted perceptibly at 
the friendly response, and she plunged 
quickly into her news. ‘Have you heard 
that some one round here has complained 
to Reverend White about folks listenin’ to 
telephone-calls that ain’t theirs? Have you 
heard that?” 

“No,” answered Degory. 
you?” 

“Come closer,” whispered her aunt. “I 
hardly dast breathe it out loud.” Degory 
sat down on the edge of the bed with the pan 
of apples on her lap. 

“He’s goin’ to speak about it after church 
to-morrow, Degory. He says he shall stop 
this gossipin’ an’ listenin’ over phones if 
he has to take th’ matter to th’ house of 
God!” 

Degory pared an apple thoughtfully. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” she sud- 
denly declared. “Who did you say told 
you?” 

Mrs. Merch hesitated. “Well, Degory, 
I might as well say. I heard Euretta Laddy 


“Who told 


tellin’ it over th’ phone Wednesday. I’ve 
been so stirred that I could n’t sleep 
nights.” 

“Euretta Laddy,” flashed Degory, hotly. 
“T can well understand her saying it.” 
Visions of her own hurt confronted her. 
“Reverend White ought to have enough to 
do without listening to her gossip. It’s a 
pretty small matter to notice. Anyway, you 
don’t need to worry over it, Aunt Merch. If 
you have n’t a right to lie here and listen to 
folks’ voices I’d like to know why not. It’s 
the only way you do have of hearing things. 
Folks that can walk and get outdoors don’t 
need to listen over phones, but I’d like to 
see the person that would begrudge a bed- 
ridden woman the little comfort and com- 
panionship that comes from it!”’ Degory’s 
unexpected championship reduced Mrs. 
Merch to tears. 

“That’s so,”’ she sobbed. ‘It do seem as 
if I had little enough to make me happy. 
Flat on my back five years! Ain’t been to 
prayer-meetin’ or a social tea in all that 
time, Degory. As you say, how could I 
know what’s goin’ on unless I do listen over 
th’ phone once in a while!” 

“You could n’t,” soothed Degory. 

“Gave ten dollars this fall towards th’ 
parsonage parlor carpet an’ now he calls it 
dishonorable for me, flat on my back, to 
listen to a chat over my own telephone that 
I pay for!” 

Sunday Mrs. Merch’s fears were realized 
when Degory returned from a reluctant at- 
tendance upon church. By night all Brace- 
ville Hollow hummed with the news. With 
set face Mrs. Merch heard many versions of 
Reverend White’s protest against telephone 
eavesdroppers as the neighbors came in to 
talk it over. 

The days that followed found her dull- 
eyed and melancholy. Lamey Daisy sat 
dejected on the porch for hours, without a 
word or a petting from his listless mistress. 
Since the ban had been laid on the indis- 
criminate use of telephones Mrs. Merch had 
not once lifted the receiver to respond to even 
her own call. Many times a day her hand 
crept out to the phone, for she sadly missed 
the excitement, the tonic of keeping tab on 
the interests of the quiet little neighbor- 
hood, but she had not yielded to the impulse. 
“You can answer our call,” she had told 
Degory. “I ain’t goin’ to run th’ risk of 
bein’ talked about for even listenin’ over my 
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own telephone — to conversations that be- 
long to me.” 

Degory brought her sewing into her aunt’s 
room one hot afternoon that week and 
worked by the open window. Mrs. Merch 
lay languidly on her pillows with her eyes 
closed. Lamey Daisy had established him- 
self on the rocker of a porch chair, falling 
off with a dull thud every time the slightest 
noise disturbed him. When Mrs. Merch 
opened her eyes she was startled at her 
niece’s tired, worn face. She drew herself 
up suddenly in bed. 

“Degory Cook, put your work away and 
get outdoors somewhere. You look like a 
shadow. Why, I ain’t seen you like that 
since you came down with malaria! ’Spose 
you go over an’ ask Molly Ann if she ain’t 
rashed out enough so she can come back to 
work. You can’t stand it much longer.” 

Degory rose wearily and pushed back the 
damp hair from her forehead. “I would 
like to get outdoors for a little while. I 
guess I’ll go over to Butler’s Hill and pick 
some wild strawberries on my way, if you 
don’t mind, Aunt. Will you stay alone, or 
shall I ask Mrs. Cobb to come in and sit 
with you?” 

Mrs. Merch shook her head. “Rather be 
alone. Put some papers down here on th’ 
floor an’ let Lamey Daisy in. I’ve hardly 
seen him in a week. Fence him in by th’ 
bed; he’s all th’ company I want.” 

Degory cornered in a space between the 
bed and windows with the ironing-board, 
some table-leaves, and chairs. When com- 
pleted it made a pen that would imprison 
the rooster securely. He was too lame to fly 
over anything. Then she bore him in, pick- 
ing angrily at her hand, and set him down 
on The Home Sentinel and Farmer’s Review 
which were held to the floor by chair- 
legs. 

‘Mrs, Merch watched her anxiously as she 
flitted down the path till her pink sunbonnet 
bobbed out of sight. Degory was not suffer- 
ing from overwork, and with a throb of re- 
morse Mrs. Merch knew it. With tired eyes 
she gazed indifferently at the sandy road, 
that looked like a tan ribbon in the hot sun. 
She knew where it turned at the school- 
house and crept along the cool, shaded river- 
bank. She sighed heavily and spoke to 
Lamey Daisy. He sulked in the farthest 
corner from his mistress’s bed and refused 
to be coaxed out with kernels of corn. Mrs. 


Merch felt absurdly hurt. The tears trickled 
down her face. 

“T’m only a poor, lonely, bedridden worm 
of th’ dust, that nobody wants!” she 
mourned. Lamey Daisy ruffled his feathers 
impatiently at her tone and flopped down on 
the local page of The Home Sentinel. The 
woman shook up her warm pillows and 
turned her back upon his ungraciousness, 
She had no sooner done so than the tele- 
phone rang — one long and two short calls, 
Her hand trembled towards the receiver, 
It was Euretta Laddy’s call. The kitchen 
clock struck three. The sound echoed lone- 
somely through the empty house. She 
shifted her position and again faced the 
dusty road. The wind flapped the soft mus- 
lin curtains against the windows and Lamey 
Daisy grumbled and rumpled up his feath- 
ers. Again the telephone rang sharply. 
Mrs. Merch hesitated a moment longer, and 
then in defiance of pride she pulled herself 
over to it and, sliding the receiver noiselessly 
off the hook, settled herself to listen. In- 
stantly Lamey Daisy demanded the atten- 
tion he had been slyly coquetting with. He 
came close to the bed and picked at the 
fringe of the counterpane. Mrs. Merch had 
the receiver to her ear and was listening in- 
tently. Lamey Daisy gave a warning croak, 
and, that failing, stretched his yellow wings 
and, limping to the middle of his pen, crowed 
long and lustily. As the sound shrilled 
through the room Mrs. Merch quivered 
from head to foot, and in her bewilderment 
she clung to the receiver, too stunned to 
hang it up. Ina daze she heard an excited, 
metallic voice whose words made her catch 
her breath, and hurry the receiver to its 
hook. She glared wildly at Lamey Daisy. 

“Euretta heard you!” her lips formed the 
words stiffly. “She heard you crow — she 
says I’ve probably been listenin’ every day — 
now she’s caught me! She’s comin’ right 
over how to make sure it’s you! If you’re 
near th’ porch —or on it —it’s you —if 
you ain’t in sight — she’s done me an in- 
justice! O Lamey Daisy, how could you!” 
The woman was whispering the words in 
great gasps as she hung perilously over the 
side of the bed in an endeavor to reach him. 
He removed himself to the limits of the 
ironing-board. 

“How could you!” she reiterated, fran- 
tically peering out for the first unwelcome 
glimpse of Euretta, hot on the trail of, dis- 
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covery. Another clutch at empty air was 
convincing. Lamey Daisy could not be 
reached by such feeble exertion. Agonized 
determination settled grimly on her face. 
Huddling herself together, she made a su- 
preme effort. Something strong and vigor- 
ous thrilled her body. Crawling and stum- 
bling out of bed, pushing ironing-board and 
table-leaves from her path, she grabbed 
Lamey Daisy and fled to the kitchen door. 
Once outside she ran, at first unsteadily, 
then, as her terror increased, her limbs grew 
firm under her, and she never stopped until 
she had thrust the heavy, struggling rooster 
in the spring-house, and shut the door upon 
him. As she started back she could see in 
the distance Euretta Laddy, leisurely de- 
scending the long hill on her self-appointed 
investigation. Relief chased the biting 
anxiety from her face, and nerved her on to 
the house. Dr. Richards was just coming 
up the lane when her strange night-gowned 
figure bounded into sight. He caught her 
as she fainted on the threshold of the kitchen 
door. 


Mrs. Merch stood on her front porch 
watching a wagon filled with barrels and 
boxes turning out of the yard. The crisp 
morning breeze stirred the trees on the hill- 
side, and they tossed their crimson and 
yellow leaves in every direction. She drew 
her knitted shawl closer about her throat. 
“Well, that’s that!” she exclaimed to Deg- 
ory, who was watching beside her. “First 
your things go, an’ to-morrow I ’spose I’ll 
be watchin’ you an’ Dick drivin’ up th’ road 
together to your new home.” The girl 
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pressed her warm cheek against her aunt’s 
shoulder caressingly. 

“When I ponder on th’ fact, Degory, 
that here I be, standin’ on my feet — cured 
all in a minute, you might say —since June, 
I can’t help but think how little you can 
judge th’ power of mild-tastin’ medicines. 
Mine, Degory, was very mild, ’specially th’ 
tonic, yet all th’ time it was helpin’ me an’ 
nervin’ me up till th’ day it give me th’ 
strength to do what I did, when I did.” 

This explanation of Mrs. Merch’s wild 
flight was not lucid, but it was the only state- 
ment she had given out to Degory, and the 
girl had asked no questions. 

“Yes, it was wonderful,” admitted Deg- 
ory, “but I can’t have you doing so much 
for me. I’m afraid you’ll be sick again. 
And, Aunt Merch,” the young voice pro- 
tested, “I said to Molly Ann this morning 
that I simply would n’t let you give me 
Lamey Daisy outright. I’ll keep him part 
of the time to remind me of home, and then 
I’m going to send him back to you for a 
while.” 

Mrs. Merch regarded earnestly the happy 
face upturned to hers. “A gift’s a gift,” she 
said, solemnly. “It ain’t only that, Degory. 
When I put th’ slats on his box, an’ finally 
saw him safe on th’ back of th’ wagon a 
minute ago, I was as pleased as a child. To 
tell th’ truth, I’m kind o’ tired of him. In 
th’ first place, Degory, I ain’t got no time 
now for pets, an’ then — since — well, he 
give me such a shock th’ day you found him 
in th’ spring-house that I feel kind o’ cold 
down my back every time I see him comin’ 
near me.” 
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gs} Of the Transcript, the most 

ej picturesque is that of Wendell 
Phillips. He was indeed the cynosure of all 
eyes wherever he went about the streets. In 
a crowded public meeting, if he were not 
on the platform, wherever he sat became 
the centre of interest. This was well illus- 
trated the day he took Col. Henry Lee’s 
Faneuil Hall indignation meeting away 
from him. I witnessed the whole affair. 
Colonel Lee has described the incident in a 
letter which has been reprinted in John T. 
Morse’s fascinating memoir. of the founder 
of Lee, Higginson & Co.,—the inventor of 
the first safety-deposit vault, and organizer 
of Governor Andrew’s military, or rather, 
militia, operations, which opened the ball in 
the great Civil War of 1861-1865. At the 
close of the conflict the “War-Governor” 
was for as vigorous a “ prosecution of peace” 
as he had been ardent in the response to the 
“Rebel” firing on the flag. It was then the 
characteristic Boston product afterwards 
known as “ Mugwumpery” had its birth, 
to be followed by “Anti-Imperialism” a 
generation later on, and always to have such 
lineal descendants in political conscience 
and chivalry, protesting boldly even if all 
alone against orthodox error and arrogance, 
so longas Boston is Boston. General Grant 
as President in times of peace had been 
dragooning a Southern Legislature in high- 
handed military fashion, and the outraged 
magnanimity of Bostonians of the stamp of 
Henry Lee demanded expression in Faneuil 
Hall. Wendell Phillips, on the contrary, 
was still for “sowing the South with salt,” 
as was also William Lloyd Garrison and 
John G. Whittier — though not Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson or George William Curtis or 
James Freeman Clarke or Charles Francis 
Adams or Carl Schurz or Horace Greeley. 
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Phillips had lent his noble powers to the 
spurious Republicanism of spoils both 
commercial and political, that was joining 
itself like the camp-followers and sutlers 
of war times to the triumphant party. Colo- 
nel Lee, in a letter to the papers, described 
him at Faneuil Hall on this occasion as 
having been “perched in the most conspic- 
uous spot, attracting attention by his lively 
movements and exaggerated exclamations, 
interrupting the speeches by hissing led off 
by him and echoed by Custom House loaf- 
ers judiciously distributed by Simmons the 
Collector and ballot-stuffer.” The Colonel 
goes on to draw a fine portrait: “‘ Mr. Phil- 
lips is above all things an aristocrat, a man 
proud of his lineage, proud of his faultless 
form and face, of his mellifluous voice, of 
his graceful delivery; they give delight to all 
who see and hear him, and to none more 
than to himself. I say ‘proud ’— perhaps 
‘vain’ would be the more correct word.” 
Colonel Lee cannot say enough about Phil- 
lips’s personal elegance. Again he returns 
to it in this same letter, while denouncing 
him: “The trouble with Mr. Phillips is his 
transparency; everybody sees through him 
that ‘can see a church by daylight.’ Hand- 
some and graceful as a Grecian statue, elo- 
quent as Cicero, devoted, as he probably 
believes, to humanity, to the greatest good 
of the greatest number, everybody else 
knows that in Wendell Phillips’s heart of 
hearts that number is number one.” This 
was nonsense as a judgment of motives, al- 
though a graphic representation of the im- 
pression Phillips always made on his audi- 
ences. 

Fancy what a sensation it was to a young 
editor to have the ‘“‘Grecian statue,’’ the 
aristocratic Coriolanus of the ‘Abolitionist 
agitation, walking into his snug sanctum of 
a morning, towering in his broad-rimmed 
white felt hat. His side-whiskers, oddly 
trimmed into a sort of double interrogation- 
mark to give force to his sarcastic queries 
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Wendell Phillips 


and ironical smile in debate, made it certain 
it was really he and none other, for no other 
man ever wore such whiskers, though they 
were very becoming on the wearer — per- 
haps, however, only from their associations 
with the “Silver Tongued,” par excellence, of 
his day. The visit of his that stands out in 
particular in my memory was on the day 
after “the Phi Beta Kappa address,”— it 
was referred to long after in those words; 
there was no other Phi Beta Kappa address 
manybody’s mind, James Freeman Clarke 


has left on record the best account of the 
reception of the address by its hearers. “He 
had two opportunities,” says Dr. Clarke, 
“either one of which he could use; it never 
occurred to me he would accept and use 
both. He gave an oration of great power 
and beauty, full of strong thought and hap- 
py illustrations, not unworthy of any uni- 
versity platform or academic scholar. “It 
was nearly, though not wholly, free from 
personalities; but it was one long rebuke 
for the recreant scholarship of Cambridge. 
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It arraigned and condemned all scholarship 
as essentially timid, selfish, and unheroic. 
It gave a list of the leading reforms of the 
last forty years, in none of which Cambridge 
scholarship had taken any part,— anti- 
slavery, woman’s rights, the wrongs of Ire- 
land, reform in criminal legislation,— and 
wound up the catalogue by denouncing as 
disgusting cant all condemnation of Rus- 
sian Nihilism and its methods. He admit- 
ted that in a land where speech and the 
press are free, recourse to assassination is 
criminal, but declared ‘dynamite and the 
dagger’ the only methods of reform open 
to Russia.” The broad, pure, and sweet 
intellectual soundness and generosity and 
catholicity of James Freeman Clarke give 
the audience credit for respect and good 
will like his own, though he says they lis- 
tened in silence to his denunciations of 
scholarship, his paradoxes, his defence of 
Nihilism, honoring him for his long service 
in the cause of freedom. But the chorus of 
reproach which broke out in the press as 
soon as the public caught its breath again 
after its astonishment at such a Phi Beta 
Kappa oration, from preachers, judges, 
editors, “placemen of all kinds, who are 
sworn to pusillanimity,” as Henry Lee hap- 
pily phrases it,— can hardly be understood 
to-day when the desperate need of Wendell 
Phillips’s recipe for Russia’s peculiar dis- 
ease is so generally recognized as estab- 
lished by every day’s development of the 
desperateness of the situation. Well, when 
I expressed to Mr. Phillips, the morning 
after, my obligations to him for his uncom- 
promising utterances, and at the same time 
my wonder and admiration for his courage 
to choose such an audience and place and 
occasion for them, he musingly replied, as 
he glanced down the proof-slip to be sure 
that I had cut out nothing of it, with that 
curling of the lip that always seemed re- 
peated in the whiskers, “Well, when they 
invited me out there they expected Me to 
come, did n’t they?” 

Another of the Boston worthies of that 
epoch, but at the very antipodes of Wendell 
Phillips in political and social affiliation, 
although a “typical Boston Unitarian,” 
with all the associations that that implies, 
was Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, the historian. 
He, too, was a strikingly handsome man, 
tall, dignified, and with nothing of the spare 
and “envious Casca-like” appearance of 
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Phillips. Dr. Ellis might have stepped out 
of a Stuart portrait of some Colonial or Rey. 
olutionary notable. Wendell Phillips could 
never get into the Massachusetts Historical 
Society; Dr. Ellis was president of it for 
several years. In his daily visits to the 
Transcript office Dr. Ellis was most enter. 
taining. He carried a full packet of gossipy 
anecdotes about distinguished Bostonians, 
He knew the past of the present favorites 
of society, and just what skeletons there 
were behind their closet-doors, and all the 
old families’ representatives in the McLean 
Asylum. He delighted in writing editorials 
for the newspapers, and wrote extremely 
well in a conservative strain and with anold- 
fashioned balanced, but correct and simple, 
straightforward style. He was most dis- 
creet in the positions he took on burning 
questions in any published editorial, but 
racy and unsparing in personal comment 
and revelation of dangerous detail in con- 
versation. He had been somewhat disap- 
pointed when Mr. C. W. Eliot was chosen 
for president of Harvard instead of himself, 
and was wont to tell what he knew of Pres- 
ident Eliot’s commercial ancestry, and how 
his big birthmark had been urged as one 
reason for making him president of Har- 
vard because Cambridge had got used to it 
and did n’t mind it. He had little patience 
with Emerson, whose philosophy he con- 
fessed he could make nothing of, and no 
sympathy with James Freeman Clarke or 
any other of the Radical wing of Unitarian- 
ism, but was devoted to Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham for the charm of his personality and 
his scholarship. It is a note of his person- 
ality worth passing mention that he used to 
say that he was glad to welcome any of 
his former parishioners in Charlestown 
when they visited him in his Back Bay 
home, but he never once crossed the bridge 
to Charlestown after leaving there. Dr. 
Ellis enjoyed on occasion recounting the 
part he played in one of those stratagems 
by which Theodore Parker was for a good 
while excused — excluded would be pet- 
haps an invidious way of putting it — from 
making an appearance in any “ prominent” 
pulpit of the Unitarians in Boston. The in- 
cident is one in the situation referred to in 
those charming imaginary letters written by 
Rey. Albert Walkley (now Albert Walkley, 
Esq., attorney and counsellor at law), de- 
scribing things with the pen of a ficti- 
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George 


tious Boston matron of those days for the 
benefit of her sister in the country. Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke had lost some of 
his congregation because he had exchanged 
with Mr. Parker, and Rev. John Turner 
Sargent was actually compelled to resign 
because he did so. “My poor pen, dear 
Hester, cannot give you any idea of the com- 
motion that is going on in our midst. Henry 
says that the ministers talk of expelling Mr. 
Parker from their ‘Association;’ but they 
don’t know how. At any rate, it is likely 
that the great Thursday lecture’s days have 
ended. . . . I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Parker asked the Unitarian ministers to de- 


> E. Ellis 


fine their position on miracles, inspiration, 
revelation, salvation, Jesus, and such-like. 
Silence reigns.” 


Dr. Henry J. Bigelow was another of the 
great Bostonians of his day who was fond 
of frequenting the Transcript office. Though 
he was just “getting through” as chief of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, even 
as his immediate successors are now doing, 
he was still a power in the community, just 
as they are, both personally and profession- 
ally. He showed but small signs of the wear 
and tear of a long and crowded life, or of 
advanced years, though he must have been 
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Henry J. Bigelow 


quite seventy or close upon it. He was al- 
ways smartly dressed in the morning cos- 
tume of the well-bred English gentleman, 
and indeed had a decidedly English look. 
Thanks probably to his stalwart stock and 
regular exercise, he had more the general 
appearance, physician though he was and 
with a distinguished ancestry in science, of 
the young business man. His manner was 
curt though not. lacking in courtesy; his 


way of introducing his business, though’ 


wary, was prompt — not without a certain 
brusquerie indeed, thoroughly character- 
istic of the man. There was an odd touch of 
mystery, which one found at last to be due 


to his desire to produce his effects in any 
public agitation on the pure merits of his 
case, and not to have the measure of the 
weight of his effort obscured by any factor 
of personality or professional prominence. 

Many a stout and shrewd editorial par- 
agraph did he bring in all carefully polished 
and timed for the moment when it would 
do the most good. The object hit was 
usually silenced, as I remember, so that 
there were no unpleasant consequences in 
the way of what is called now a “probe” 
to discover how the editor happened to 
know so much about the particular matter 
in question. In these little entrances of his 
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into public discussion he would carefully 
guard all avenues of a possible approach 
to the discovery of their authorship. As he 
explained, it was not that he was reluctant 
or afraid to stand behind anything he would 
write; but he did not want the interrup- 
tion and bother of letters of friends and de- 
mands of opponents to his side of the ques- 
tion for further explanation of his views. 
His greatest work, in the estimation of 
the present writer,— and this is taking in- 
to consideration all his brilliant surgery and 
his scientific researches,— the monumental 
service to the world to his credit, was a 
posthumous one,—the publication, al- 
most as though it were his last will and 
testament, of his powerful protest against 
the appalling growth and spread of Vivisec- 
tion. Coming from him, the fruit of his 
mature judgment and lifelong experience, 
the result of observation within the most 
inner courts and secret chambers of “the 
habitations of cruelty,” it was'a very bomb- 
shell landing in the midst of the vivisection- 
ists. The chief high priests of that cult 
could not pretend that Dr. Bigelow’s as- 
sault upon them was the consequence and 
evidence of senile deterioration, for they 
were not much younger men themselves. It 
was an elaborate paper that would fill the 
space of an ordinary magazine article or 
pamphlet tract. It first detailed the evi- 
dence of the frightful growth and spread of 
the practice, until now it was in the hands 
of every high-school boy and girl, all per- 
mitted to torture without definite aim or 
purpose; while the top sawyers in the halls of 
science were putting living animals through 
all sorts of fantastic tricks fitted to make the 
angels weep, utterly useless and without de- 
sign except to advertise themselves in a sen- 
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sational manner. Dr. Bigelow’s statements 
as to the wantonness and uselessness of 
much of the cutting and slashing, baking 
and freezing and starving, of live dogs, cats, 
and horses could not be gainsaid by any- 
body, for he spoke from intimate knowl- 
edge and with the authority of the foremost 
surgeon of his city. 

What he complained of most bitterly was 
the use of vivisection by “the dull horde of 
torturers’? who demonstrate in medical 
schools. The investigator whose genius 
drove him into the darker paths of inves- 
tigation, Dr. Bigelow contended, could not 
be stopped anyway. The legislation de- 
sired against the abuse of the privilege of 
torture of a sentient being could not reach 
such men, and therefore it could not be said 
to block the way of science. But it was 
the needless and sickening cruelty entailed 
by repetitions of demonstrations that were 
old when he was a boy, and which were 
continually repeated to new generations, 
that he complained of. He insisted that 
they were simply what might be called the 
“yellow journalism” of science, and were ut- 
terly demoralizing to the rising generations 
of physicians. Whence, he asked, was to 
come the tenderness, gentleness, sympathy, 
and enthusiasm for ministering to those in 
distress which are the proudest boast of 
the medical profession, the warrant for all 
the usual appeals for bequests to hos- 
pitals, if medical schools were only to breed 
and_send forth a set of young monsters in 
whom compassion had been methodically 
trained out? He warned Medicine that it 
was on the sure way to decline in public 
confidence and respect, and his words stand 
to-day without an adequate answer from 
the faction challenged. 








NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS IN THE SOUTH 


By GEORGE FREDERICK MELLEN 


EZQHE pioneer spirit of the New 
Ty Englander, coupled with mis- 
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sionary zeal and business op- 
Pe) portunity, was fully illustrated 
ua) in the movement of the edu- 
cator gees steal A field of wide useful- 
ness, of fair compensation, and in some 
instances of generous remuneration had 
within it inducements beyond what might 
be reasonably anticipated at home, where 
at best a long wait tried patience, chilled 
enthusiasm, and checked aspiration. With 
a laudable ambition to be somebody and 
to do something, in the South partic- 
ularly, he saw an open field and a rich op- 
portunity. There he would not be brought 
into competition with the dominant element, 
but rather would be a chosen vessel. The 
typical Southerner’s great aim in life was to 
be a landed proprietor, a planter, a man of 
affairs, with wealth sufficient to dispense 
the graces of hospitality and with culture 
enough to wield the sceptre of political 
power. 

After the Revolutionary War political 
ties and friendly relations with the mother 
country were severed. England, as the 
custom had been, ceased to be the land 
where favored Southern youth were in- 
structed. Scotland and Ireland were no 
longer the nurseries of teachers for the South. 
The New England colleges and Princeton 
came to be substituted for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, while they were looked upon as the 
sources whence to draw school-teachers, 
college professors, and college presidents. 
In Virginia, William and Mary College, a 
dependency of the English crown and a 
protégé of the Church of England, had 
been a training-school for statesmen; but 
with foreign support withdrawn and a re- 
stricted constituency at home, the seeds of 
alienation and decay germinated and worked 
their disintegrating and destructive influ- 
ence. Except in Maryland and Virginia, 
the South Atlantic seaboard maintained 
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close connection and direct communication 
with the Northeast. In North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia colonies from 
New England had settled; and New Eng. 
land traders in all species of merchandise, 
whether human flesh or manufactured prod- 
ucts, were numerous. Two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, from North 
Carolina and Georgia respectively, were 
New Englanders and graduates of Harvard 
and Yale. The part of Princeton in the 
Revolutionary War gave the institution great 
prestige, while the large and _ influential 
Scotch-Irish population in the Southem 
States supported it as their representative 
college. In their new constitutions these 
new States adopted articles promoting the 
higher education, and sought straightway 
to put them into effect by donations of land 
and by the organization of boards of trus- 
tees. At the time the Presbyterian Church 
was the religious body most deeply inter- 
ested and concerned in the proposed estab- 
lishments. Wherever its membership was 
strong in numbers and influence this Church 
practically controlled in the organization of 
colleges, and long continued dominant in 
their direction. This was notably true in 
western Virginia, central and western North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Along 
the seaboard it was otherwise. The eastern 
Carolinas and Georgia, as has been shown, 
were in close touch with New England, and 
brought thence the men who were to man 
their schools and colleges. 

From these facts one may readily gain 
some idea of the conditions that prevailed 
and of the influences at work in the organ- 
ization and equipment of colleges in the 
early hstory of the Southern: States. With 
closer observation it will be seen that the 
ascendency of Princeton became gradually 
supplanted in many of the institutions where 
it had gained control, and that New Eng- 
landers came to be placed over either long 
established or recently organized colleges. 
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To follow the various currents through their 
beginnings and ramifications offers a curi- 
ous and striking study that has never been 
made, and is suggested only in the detached 
statements of chroniclers of church and ed- 
ucational history. To bring together the 
men conspicuous in these positions and to 
give in detail an account of them and their 
labors is a task well worthy of record. It 
will be seen to redound to the honor of New 
England, giving her distinction as feeder to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the old 
South. 

Georgia, “the Empire State of the South,”’ 
was the leader in the introduction of the 
New England college president. As Jeffer- 
son was called the father of the University 
of Virginia and William R. Davie, the father 
of the University of North Carolina, so 
Abram Baldwin may be designated as the 
father of the University of Georgia. A na- 
tive of Connecticut and graduate of Yale 
and at one time a tutor in his alma mater, 
as soon as the Revolutionary War ceased, 
Baldwin went South and settled in Georgia. 
At once his talents were recognized, and 
he was elected to the Legislature, where he 
began to advocate the establishment of 
the State University. Securing the passage 
of the act for its charter, at the first meeting 
of the board of trustees he was elected presi- 
dent, to serve until the institution should 
go into operation. Forty thousand acres 
of wild land, almost valueless at the time, 
constituted the financial basis. The policy 
was to wait until, by the increase of immi- 
gration, this should become productive by 
leases and should guarantee a fixed income. 
In 1800 the trustees determined to elect a 
professor of mathematics. Next to its un- 
available endowment all that the University 
had was a name, and not even a local habi- 
tation. Baldwin had known in Yale Josiah 
Meigs as a graduate, tutor, and scholar of 
approved standing, and recommended him 
as well fitted for the position. Meigs had 
had rather a turbulent and varied career. He 
had resigned his tutorship, edited a New 
Haven paper, practised law in Bermuda, 
accepted a professorship at Yale, where his 
Jeffersonian democracy was so offensive to 
the Dwight element as to cause him to be 
dismissed from his chair. 

The salary tendered Meigs was $1,500, 
with $400 additional for the expense of re- 
moval to Georgia. Upon his arrival Bald- 
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Josiah Meigs, President of the University 
of Georgia 


(From an old-time painting) 


win vacated the nominal presidency and 
Meigs was elected his successor. He was 
instructed by the trustees to erect ‘one or 
more log buildings for the college” and -re- 
quested to teach all studies and classes until 
students enough to justify the employment 
of a tutor should be in attendance. Accord- 
ingly, in the woods of north central Georgia, 
he laid the modest foundations of the young 
institution, laid off a town, in prophecy 
called it Athens, and devoted himself reso- 
lutely to the tasks assigned. After two years 
of toil and hardship he congratulated the 
board of trustees upon an attendance of 
“between thirty and thirty-five students.” 
By way of comparison he said that their 
achievements within this time had been 
proportionately greater than those of ‘“ Wil- 
liam and Mary in Virginia, Cambridge in 
Massachusetts, and Yale in Connecticut,” 
none of which “had more than two hundred 
students, though they had been in existence 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
seventy years.”’ 

Differences with trustees in regard to the 
management of the lands belonging to the 
University brought about a rupture with 
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Alonzo Church, President University of Georgia 


(From an old painting) 


the board, and after eight years he was re- 
moved from the presidency and made pro- 
fessor at a reduced salary. This act natu- 


rally widened the breach. Instead of be- 
coming reconciled to degradation and hu- 
miliation, he expressed himself unreservedly 
as to their action. He accused them, with 
one exception, of being a lot of Tories 
scheming to rob the institution by selling its 
lands and pocketing the proceeds. Another 
trustee declared him violent and profane in 
the expression of his feelings towards them. 
Among other things Meigs said that now 
after they had deposed him from the pres- 
idency and had made him professor of nat- 
ural philosophy at a poor, pitiful salary, he 
presumed their next step would be to make 
him ‘professor of cabbages and turnips.” 
Because of such utterances and condemna- 
tion he soon lost his professorship. Jeffer- 
son, as was his wont, took care of him, giving 
him a government position. It is interesting 
to note that for nearly one hundred years 
after the experiment with a layman as presi- 
dent, the trustees always elected a clergy- 
man to the presidency, deviating from the 
practice only a few years since. President 
Meigs labored untiringly and unceasingly 
for the success of the infant institution. 


Planted in a frontier State, far removed 
from the population most disposed to pat- 
ronize a higher institution, with no build. 
ings, no equipment, and no faculty, the 
University achieved a moderate success, 

After trying several administrations, only 
one of which was successful, that of Moses 
Waddell, the trustees again, in 1829, elected 
a New Englander, Alonzo Church. In the 
meantime the office had been offered to two 
other New Englanders, N Beman, an 
alumnus of Middlebury, and Ebenezer Por. 
ter, a Dartmouth graduate. President 
Church was a native of Vermont and a 
graduate of Middlebury College. Soon after 
graduation he went South and taught ina 
Georgia academy. Ten years preceding his 
election he had been professor of mathe- 
matics in the University. His success as 
professor and his zeal in all college affairs 
had commended him unmistakably as the 
successor of Waddell, in his day the most 
distinguished educator of the South and 
often called its Arnold. The confidence 
was not misplaced, as thirty years of fruit- 
ful administration testified. Dr. Church 
was a man of fine address and cultured 
tastes, accurate in scholarship and eloquent 
in speech, and just and rigid as a disciplin- 
arian. During his entire administration he 
held the institution in a firm grasp. To- 
wards the end his professors, entrusted with 
matters of discipline, such as visiting the 
rooms of students to note attentiveness to 
duty and breaches of discipline, chafed un- 
der what they deemed petty interference 
with all concerned. They neglected the 
tasks imposed, and thereby clashed with 
the president. A sincere believer in main- 
taining sternly and strictly the old standards 
and practices, Dr. Church arraigned the re- 
calcitrant members of his faculty before the 
board of trustees and brought about a re- 
organization of the institution, which ended 
jn his retention and the resignations of the 
professors who disregarded his administra- 
tive measures. Some of these afterwards be- 
came distinguished, notably the LeConte 
brothers, John and Joseph. After giving 
forty years to the institution, in 1859, Dr. 
Church resigned and betook himself to the 
quietude of a farm near Athens, where he 
died in 1862. 

In providing other Georgia institutions 
with presidents New England was further 
called upon. The first president of Ogle- 
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thorpe University, the Presbyterian College 
of the State, was Charles P. Beman; the 
second president of Mercer University, the 
Baptist institution of Georgia, was presided 
over by Otis Smith. Both of these men were 
graduates of Middlebury. 

In point of time the College of South 
Carolina was the next institution which 
called a New England man to start it upon 
a career of usefulness and prosperity. De- 
termined by the representative character 
of its alumni and by the influence they ex- 
erted, South Carolina’s college ranked as a 
leading institution of the South up to the 
Civil War. Its founders deserve special 
praise in calling it a college instead of a uni- 
versity, aS most Southern institutions were 
denominated. It is certain that in mould- 
ing and crystallizing the peculiar doctrines 
and distinctive policy of the South it had 
more to do than any other institution of the 
section. 

The honor of being the first president who 
shaped the policy of this hotbed of slavery 
protection and tariff opposition, and placed 
it at the outset upon high ground, was Jon- 
athan Maxcy, a native of Massachusetts 
and graduate of Brown University. It is 
not asserted or implied that he had part in 
shaping or discussing the momentous issues 
which threatened the life of the republic, 
for he died in 1820, just as they appeared 
above the political horizon; but he had much 
to do with training some of the minds most 
prominently identified with their agitation. 

Taking charge in 1804, Dr. Maxcy di- 
rected its affairs up to the time of his death. 
Within this period of sixteen years he made 
for himself a fame as deservedly imperish- 
able as any in the list of early American 
college presidents. Before his Carolina ad- 
ministration he had proved himself an ex- 
ecutive of rare qualifications and unques- 
tioned ability, having filled the presidencies 
of his alma mater and of Union College in 
New York. In a peculiar significance he 
suited the traditions and conditions of the 
people with whom his lot was cast. A 
trained logician and rhetorician, by his ar- 
guments and eloquence he captivated audi- 
ences who yielded ready sway to the cogency 
of his reasoning, to the charm of his diction, 
and to the splendor of his imagery. It is 
little wonder that under him were trained 
three men, W. C. Preston, George McDuffie, 
and Hugh S. Legare, who, living in the same 


State and at the same time, yielded superi- 
ority to no other three men of the same pe- 
riod in natural endowments and oratorical 
power, or who stood more distinctively rep- 
resentative of the culture and sentiments of 
their section. Add to this the fact that un- 
der his régime were educated eight govern- 
ors of Southern States, four lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of South Carolina, eight United 
States senators, twenty-five representatives 
in Congress, sixteen judges and chancellors, 
seven college presidents, not to speak of 
professors in colleges, ministers, lawyers, 
members of State and national govern- 
ments, and journalists, one may judge some- 
what of the fruitfulness of his work and ad- 
ministration. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find such results in the history of any 
other institution within a similar period and 
under similar conditions. 

By the force and magnetism of his strong 
personality, by the aptness of his illustra- 
tions, by the clearness of his instructions, 
and by the tactful directness of his methods 
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Charles Coffin, President University of Tennessee 


as teacher and disciplinarian his career was 
one of uninterrupted success. Once in con- 
flict with the trustees a vote of censure was 
passed upon some act of his; but his skil- 
ful defence ended with a triumphant vindi- 
cation. Always alert to the interests of the 
College and progressive in his ideas, he con- 
stantly enlarged its scope and facilities, add- 
ing branches of science to its curriculum 
and recommending studies and departments 
all of which attested an unquenchable zeal 
and far-sighted wisdom. Wherever oppor- 
tunities offered he was in every part of the 
State making public addresses, by his elo- 
quence stirring up the people to the impor- 
tance of their institution and to the needs of 
higher education. At fifty-two years of age, 
when death cut short his highly honorable 
and useful career, there was wide-spread 
grief throughout the State. The deep sense 
of the loss suffered was shared by neighbor- 
ing States, where the friends and promoters 
of education had felt his inspiring influ- 
ence and example. 

Another New Englander who wrought 
effectively for college education in South 
Carolina was Rev. Jasper Adams, born in 
Massachusetts and graduated at Brown 
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University, who presided ten years over the 
College of Charleston. In 1824, attracted 
by a salary of $2,500, he took charge. For 
two years he labored assiduously to elevate 
it from the rank of a grammar school to the 
dignity of a college in fact as it was in name, 
The trustees gave feeble support to his ef- 
forts, sympathizing more with the State in- 
stitution, South Carolina College, and not 
wishing the local institution to be regarded 
in the light of a competitor. Despite the 
broadening of the work, increased attend- 
ance, the raising of funds for new buildings 
and outfit, the trustees so hampered his ad- 
ministration that in disgust he resigned at 
the end of the second year to accept the 
presidency of Hobart College in New York. 
The trustees, after attempting in vain to put 
their own ideas in force, recalled him and 
gave him unrestricted control upon his own 
terms. For eight years the growth and ex- 
pansion of the College were unprecedented, 
and it registered the high-water mark in its 
history. When called therefrom to a profes- 
sorship in West Point Military Academy, 
with his personal work and influence re- 
moved, the College declined in numbers 
and efficiency. 

Other New Englanders who presided over 
South Carolina colleges were Rev. George 
Howe, a native of Massachusetts and grad- 
uate of Middlebury, who was professor of 
Biblical Literature in Columbia Theolog- 
ical Seminary for fifty-two years and at the 
time of his death president, and Abiel 
Bolles, from Connecticut, and graduated at 
Brown, who for a brief period was at the 
head of the College of Charleston. 

The first New Englander to become pres- 
ident of a Tennessee college was Rev. 
Charles Coffin, a native of Massachusetts 
and graduate of Harvard College. In early 
manhood he went to East Tennessee to aid 
in the moral and intellectual elevation of 
the mountaineers. This was in 1800. At 
the outset he became associated with Rev. 
Hezekiah Balch, a Princetonian, in Greene- 
ville College, and upon the death of Balch 
in 1810 succeeded him as president. He 
continued in this position until 1826, when 
he was called to the presidency of East Ten- 
nessee College at Knoxville. This position 
he vacated in 1832, and spent the remainder 
of his life in pastoral work and on his farm 
near Greeneville. As an educator he trained 
many men who became distinguished on 
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the bench, in Congress, and in journalism; 
as a minister, though somewhat advanced 
in theology, being a Hopkinsian, as the fol- 
lowers of Samuel Hopkins were designated, 
he planted churches and sowed the seeds of 
righteousness in many hamlets of Tennes- 
see during his more than fifty years of labor 
in the State. Dr. Coffin was followed into 
Tennessee by Rev. D. A. Sherman, from 
Yale, who from 1820 to 1825 was president 
of East Tennessee College. His work was 
not effective, and he went thence to Middle 
Tennessee, where he was engaged twenty 
years longer in school work. Joseph Esta- 
brook, born in Massachusetts and gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth, was the most noted 
New Englander in the college work of Ten- 
nessee. He had been professor of Ancient 
Languages in the first Faculty of Amherst 
College. Through the valley of Virginia, 
where he tarried a few years in Staunton, 
he found his way into the mountains of 
Tennessee and in 1828 became principal 
of Knoxville Female Academy. His suc- 
cess in this field was so great as to point to 
him as the man best fitted to restore the 
waning fortunes of East Tennessee Col- 
lege, in 1834 at the lowest ebb of its check- 
ered career. Taking charge, the institution 
at once felt the quickening touch of his mas- 
terly hand and entered upon a course of un- 
exampled prosperity. Making Amherst the 
model upon which he worked and bringing 
in the main his professors thence, he prided 
himself, the institution, and the State that 
the course of study mapped out and fol- 
lowed in breadth and thoroughness was not 
excelled by the mother institution. Horace 
Maynard, who became Congressman, Min- 
ister to Turkey, and Postmaster-General, 
was one of the young men whom he per- 
suaded to cast in his fortunes with the col- 
lege, thus becoming permanently identified 
with Tennessee. George Cooke, D.D., was 
another New Englander and Dartmouth 
man who presided over East Tennessee 
University, as it came to be called by legis- 
lative enactment under Estabrook’s ad- 
ministration. 

Among other New Englanders who made 
enduring records in the educational work 
of the Southwest as then known was Rev. 
Franceway R. Cossitt, D.D., a native of 
New Hampshire and graduate of Middle- 
bury. Soon after graduation he migrated 
westward and became a minister in the 














Joseph Estabrook, President University 
of Tennessee 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century this 
denomination was organized as an offshoot 
from the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
and became particularly strong in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. The first college organ- 
ized under its auspices was at Princeton, 
Kentucky, of which Dr. Cossitt became 
president at the outset of the enterprise, in 
1826. When, in 1843, the institution was 
moved to Lebanon, Tennessee, and became 
Cumberland University, he accompanied 
the college to its new home. The historian 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
speaking of Dr. Cossitt’s work and influ- 
ence, said: “His appeals in behalf of edu- 
cation deserve to be collected in a volume, 
both as a memorial of a noble life of toil 
and to keep ringing forever in the ears of 
our people the important*truths which Dr. 
Cossitt so earnestly pressed upon their at- 
tention. . . . If God, in His providence, 
raised up and fitted McGready and Ewing 
to lead in a special work for the great West, 
much more did his fatherly care show itself 
in training up a special leader for the first 
educational work of the church.” 

The most unique and the most remark- 
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able career of any president of a Southern 
college was that of Rev. Horace Holley, 
D.D., nine years president of Transylvania 
University in Kentucky. He was born in 
Connecticut and graduated at Yale. In 
1817, while pastor of Hollis Street Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., he received an 
urgent call to the presidency of Transylvania 
at a salary of $2,250. For years the insti- 
tution had been a battleground of sectarians 
and politicians, who had well-nigh wrecked 
its fortunes. Though a State institution, it 
was thought that a man of recognized schol- 
arship, untrammelled in church and polit- 
ical relations, could pilot it into propitious 
channels, and work for the State and the 
Southwest beneficent results. The choice 
fell upon a man of gifted parts, eloquent in 
speech, catholic in 
spirit, and scholarly in 
attainments. Dr. Hol- 
ley, after visiting the 
institution and weigh- 
ing long and carefully 
the field and its possi- 
bilities, determined to 
throw himself unre- 
servedly into the work 
of building up an insti- 
tution which should be 
to the Southwest what 
the foremost Eastern 
colleges were to their 
section. His energy, 
enthusiasm, and mag- 
netism excited un- 
bounded confidence in the leading busi- 
ness and professional men of the State, and 
elicited their hearty sympathy and active 
support. Henry Clay was added to the 
board of trustees, and gave cordial coéper- 
ation; the Legislature was induced to make 
liberal appropriations for a library, appa- 
ratus, and other needful appliances; stu- 
dents in annually increasing numbers came 
in from all the States of the South and 
Southwest, the numbers swelling from about 
one hundred of the first year’s attendance 
to over four hundred in his last year; dis- 
tinguished travellers, if Transylvania was 
not in the immediate line of their travels, 
went out of their way to visit it and were 
entertained by the honored, brilliant presi- 
dent; Legtngton became best known abroad 
as the seat of Transylvania University, and 
was called “The Athens of the South.” 


Rev. F. R. Cossitt, D.D. 


Despite the success, there were disinte- 
grating influences at work from the outset 
of Dr. Holley’s administration. Being a 
Unitarian, his religious views and affiliations 
were distasteful, especially to the Presby- 
terian Church, which hitherto had been the 
sponsor and controller of -the institution, 
Other denominations were gradually alien- 
ated. Church colleges were established and 
the educational field became widely divided, 
This multiplicity of colleges had its inevita- 
ble consequences in wastefulness of energy 
and in division of resources, the effect of 
which is felt and seen at present in Ken- 
tucky. The State has no great central in- 
stitution except in name, and is the foremost 
of all Southern States in the numbers of its 
representatives attending colleges out of 
the State. Dr. Holley 
succumbed to the 
storms of opposition 
that he had aroused by 
his liberal theological 
views and free speech, 
and by his charitable 
interpretation of the 
motives governing hu- 
man conduct. Attend- 
ance upon theatres, 
horse-races, and other 
places of popular 
amusement was an- 
other occasion for con- 
demning his conduct, 
impugning his motives, 
and reflecting upon his 
private life and character. On the eve of en- 
gaging in educational work in Louisiana, 
while on a sea-voyage from New Orleans to 
the North, he was attacked by a more dead- 
ly enemy than hostile theologians, and died 
at sea from yellow fever. 

In the attacks of his adversaries and inthe 
withdrawal of support from the institution 
Transylvania received a mortal wound from 
which it never recovered. Northern schol- 
ars of reputation and experience were in- 
duced by liberal salaries to undertake the 
revival of interest, but after a few years’ 
struggle gave up the task as hopeless. Alva 
Woods, D.D., a native of Massachusetts 
and graduate of Harvard, was Dr. Holley’s 
successor. While professor in Columbian 
University at Washington, Henry Clay had 
learned his worth, and influenced him to 
leave the chair of mathematics and natural 
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philosophy at Brown University and to ac- 
cept the presidency of Transylvania. Three 
years afterwards the organization of a new 
college in a new State proved more attract- 
ive than the resuscitation of an older insti- 
tution rent by discords and threatened with 
decay, and he accepted the presidency of 
the University of Alabama. After a brief 
interval Rev. T. W. Coit, a native of Con- 
necticut and graduate of Yale, was inducted 
into the presidency. Two vears sufficed to 
show that he could make no headway in 
buffeting the coun- 
ter- currents that 


brief, when Rev. B. F. Farnsworth, a na- 
tive of Maine and graduate of Dartmouth, 
was chosen president, and held the position 
for a few months. Not dismayed by fre- 
quent failures and changes, but showing a 
commendable zeal and persistency in their 
efforts to secure a New Englander, in 1838 
Rev. Rockwood Giddings, a native of New 
Hampshire and graduate of Colby Uni- 
versity, was elected president. He died 
during his first year in office, but had filled 
the position long enough to have it said that 

his administration 





had set in during 
Dr. Holley’s ad- 
ministration. 

As compared with 
the previous history 
of Transylvania, so 
pronounced had 
been the success of 
Dr. Holley in at- 
tracting patronage 
and winning confi- 
dence that the de- 
nominations, hav- 
ing become disaf- 
fected and with- 
drawn their sup- 
port, put the institu- 
tions they severally 
organized into the 
hands of New Eng- 
landers. In 1827 
Dr. Martin Ruter, 
a native of Massa- 





was the most suc- 
cessful that the in- 
stitution had enjoy- 
ed. He raised dur- 
ing the few months 
in charge $80,000 in 
endowment notes, 
and practically as- 
sured the future 
success of what is 
now one of the most 
flourishing denomi- 
national colleges in 
the South. As the 
result of his unceas- 
ing labors and ar- 
dent enthusiasm he 
fell the victim of 
overtaxed energy 
and consecrated 
zeal. The facts 
brought out, taken 
in connection with 
the other fact that 








chusetts and non- 
college man, was 
made president of 
the Methodist Col- 
lege, Augusta, and retained the position 
to 1832. In 1826 the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians opened their new college under 
the presidency of Dr. Franceway R. Cos- 
sitt, whose career has been discussed in 
connection with Tennessee. In 1830, af- 
ter two unsuccessful attempts to induce 
New Englanders to accept the presidency 
of their new college at Georgetown, the 
Baptists succeeded in getting from New- 
ton Theological Seminary its first active 
president, Rev. Joel S. Bacon, a New 
Yorker by birth and graduate of Hamilton 
College, the New England College of New 
York, so to speak. His term of office was 


Alva Woods, First President University 
of Alabama 


Kentucky at pres- 
ent is by far the 
most largely repre- 
sented of Southern 
States in New England colleges, are curi- 
ous and interesting. 

The forces controlling the higher educa- 
tion in North Carolina were almost wholly 


. Princetonian, and for the most part its early 


teachers and college professors came from 
that college. In the second decade of the 


- nineteenth century Yale furnished to the 


University of North Carolina a distinguished 
trio of professors in Denison Olmsted, 
Ethan A. Andrews, and Elisha Mitchell. 
Strange to say, the University of North 
Carolina is the only State institution which 
has never had a New Englander as its pres- 
ident. It but barely escaped, inasmuch as 
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Rockwood Giddings, President 


(From an old print) 


its most distinguished and efficient presi- 
dent was Governor David L. Swain, the 
son of a New Englander. The founder and 
first president of Wake Forest College, the 
leading Baptist institution of the State, was 
Samuel Wait, a New Yorker and the first 
honorary alumnus of Colby University in 
Maine. Rev. J. B. White, a native of New 
Hampshire and graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, was connected sixteen years with 
Wake Forest, and four years its president. 
In Virginia the presence and influence of 
New England in college administration was 
much more marked than in North Carolina, 
though the Princeton graduate and the for- 
eign educator had most to do with direct- 
ing its higher institutions of learning. How- 
ever, there were four men from New Eng- 


land who left their impress upon Virginia’ 


colleges. These were Jonathan P. Cush- 
ing, Stephen Olin, Charles Collins, and 
Ephraim E. Wiley. Cushing, born in New 
Hampshire and graduated at Dartmouth, 
was called immediately upon graduation to 
a tutorship in Hampden Sydney College. 
Two years afterwards he became its pro- 


fessor of natural sciences, and in 1821 its 
president, a position he filled and adorned 
to the time of his death, in 1835. Previous 
to his administration the affairs of the col- 
lege had been in a disordered state, and 
financial troubles had hampered its useful- 
ness and threatened its suspension. Out of 
its difficulties he brought it triumphantly, 
He enjoyed the reputation of being an officer 
of rare administrative ability, filled the ex- 
chequer to overflowing, put on foot the first 
systematic effort to raise an endowment, 
caused to be erected the present college edi- 
fice, and marked his régime as the golden 
era of the institution’s career. Dr. Olin was 
a native of Vermont and graduate of Mid- 
dlebury. After graduation he went South 
and taught in South Carolina, where he 
came in contact with Moses Waddell, pres- 
ident of the University of Georgia. Appre- 
ciating his gifts and scholarship President 
Waddell had him called to a professorship 
in the Georgia University, which he filled 
for some years with honor and usefulness. 
From this position in 1833 he was called to 
the presidency of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege in Virginia, the leading Methodist Col- 
lege of the State. For five years he filled 
the office with great acceptability, when he 
resigned to accept the presidency of Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut. 

When the Methodist folk of Southwest 
Virginia determined to establish a college 
they applied to Wilbur Fisk for a president. 
Fisk’s reply is memorable for its wisdom 
and common sense. He wrote frankly that 
Southern colleges had suffered more from 
the officious interference of trustees than 
from any other source, which was true es- 
pecially in State institutions. The facts up- 
on which the assertion was based are shown 
conclusively in this article. Furthermore, 
he said that he thought an entirely satisfac- 
tory man could be had, provided he should 
be permitted a controlling voice in faculty 
organization and in internal administra- 
tion. These concessions were readily and 
sensibly made. The man recommended by 
Dr. Fisk was Rev. Charles Collins, a native 
of Maine and graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Dr. Collins brought with him his 
Faculty. For fourteen years he directed 
the affairs of Emory and Henry College 
with conspicuous fidelity and eminent suc- 
cess. Resigning, he was succeeded by Dr. 
E. E. Wiley, a native of Massachusetts and 
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an alumnus of Wesleyan, who belonged to 
his predecessor’s first Faculty. How suc- 
cessful his administration was may be 
judged by the fact that he presided over the 
college twenty-nine years, and educated 
some of the most prominent Southern men 
in Church and State. The influence of these 
two men, Collins and Wiley, upon scholar- 
ship and character in the Southwest was 
strong and abiding. Until the organization 
of Vanderbilt University, it is safe to say 
that Emory and Henry College was the best 
representative of the higher education in 
the Methodist denomination in the South, 
and enjoyed the largest patronage. 

As in Georgia and South Carolina so in 
Alabama, when the State university was es- 
tablished, a New Englander, Alva Woods, 
whose career was outlined in connection 
with education in Kentucky, was its first 
president. There was great joy in securing 
his services in the shaping and directing of 
the policy of the young institution; there 
was every confidence that he would equal 
fully the public demands and expectation. 
Taking the crude, untrained material at 
hand, he labored assiduously to establish 
standards of discipline and scholarship far in 
advance of the primitive state of society that 
surrounded him and furnished the elements 
for his moulding hand. A writer of classic 
style, an orator of eloquent utterance, a 
minister of unquestioned piety, his public 
addresses and sermons added greatly to the 
influence he exerted and to the instruction 
he imparted in the university. In his en- 
deavors to infuse his spirit in the student 
body and to maintain high ideals of living 
and culture, he failed utterly. Unappreciated 
at the time, it is undeniably true that the at- 
mosphere of culture which has ever since 
pervaded the university seat, Tuscaloosa, 
owes much to his strenuous labors and lofty 
conceptions. It is sad to record that while 
recognized in the State and in the commu- 
nity as an eminent scholar, a polished gen- 
tleman, and a worthy exemplar of youth, 
Dr. Woods’s success as an administrative 
officer and as a disciplinarian was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. His attitude towards the 
students was one of suspicion and watchful- 
ness, and invoked disorder and insubordi- 
nation. Confusion and outbreaks indicated 
the estimates placed upon him by the stu- 
dent body. As his popularity waned, he 
grew more sensitive and distrustful, until 
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the position became irksome and unpleas- 
ant. After six years of unremitting toil, he 
resigned and returned to Rhode Island, 
spending the remainder of a life lengthened 
out to many years engaged in literary work 
and pastimes. 

When the Baptists of Alabama founded 
their leading institution, Howard College, 
S. S. Sherman, a native New Englander 
and graduate of Middlebury College, was 
called to the head. He had been tutor in 
the University of Alabama, and when called 
to the position was in charge of a classical 
school in Marion, out of which grew the 
college. He taught some years in Alabama, 
and at one time was president of Judson 
Institute, the Baptist school of the State for 
girls. 

The most distinguished president in the 
college annals of Mississippi was F. A. P. 
Barnard, whose fame was increased by his 
twenty years administration of the affairs of 
Columbia College in New York. A native 
of Massachusetts and graduate of Yale, 
after varied experiences in New England 
and in New York as teacher in deaf-and- 
dumb institutions and as editor and a con- 
tributor to periodicals, he was called in 1837 
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to the University of Alabama as profes- 
sor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Eleven years later he was transferred to the 
chair of chemistry in the same institution, 
with which he remained connected until 
1854. These seventeen years constituted a 
period of great activity and unsparing la- 
bors, contributing greatly to the intellectual 
development of the institution and of the 
State. His versatility and activity were ex- 
hibited as a writer on scientific subjects, as 
contributor to a literary magazine, as edi- 
tor of a political weekly, as a deliverer of 
public addresses, as astronomer to deter- 
mine the dividing lines of two States, as 
inventor and investigator, as a conservative 
educational leader and reformer, and as an 
inspiring instructor. 

In 1854 Dr. Barnard was elected pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astronomy in 
the University of Mississippi, then in the 
sixth year of its existence. Judge A. B. 
Longstreet, a native Georgian and grad- 
uate of Yale, was president. Conditions 
were unfavorable and resources meagre 
The library and the laboratories were sadly 
in need of equipment; the buildings fur- 
nished were inadequate to present demands. 














Rev. Charles Collins, First President Emory 
and Henry College 
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One year after his induction into the pro- 
fessorship the trustees determined to secure 
immediate relief and aid. They assigned to 
Dr. Barnard the duty of drafting the me- 
morial to the Legislature. This document, 
supported by the presence and address of 
the writer, produced a profound impression, 
and bore immediate fruit in the enlarge- 
ment of the institution and in the popular 
enthusiasm aroused. Two years after en- 
tering upon his professorial duties the pres- 
idency became vacant. It was a time of 
growing political excitement, of bitter parti- 
san prejudice, and of strong opposition to 
Northern men who were not pronouncedly 
in sympathy with the South in the advocacy 
of principles. However, considering his 
wide knowledge of educational systems and 
his varied and successful experience, the 
intelligent judgment of those in authority 
commended him as a fit successor, and the 
office was entrusted to him. With energy 
and prudence the task was undertaken. De- 
spite the cavillings of envy, the prophecies 
of failure, and the distrust of methods, un- 
der him the University moved steadily for- 
ward in scholarly paths, in increasing at- 
tendance, and in public confidence until 
the outbreak of the Civil War closed its 
doors. 

During the five years of his incumbency 
vital reforms were instituted, students were 
put on the plane of young gentlemen, the 
standard of scholarship was elevated, pat- 
ronage from surrounding States was at- 
tracted, progressive ideas and wide-awake 
methods prevailed, and the University was 
lifted to a dignified rank among similar 
institutions. When the students almost in a 
body withdrew to become enrolled in the 
Confederate Army, he resigned his office, 
deeming that his services were no longer 
needed. The trustees, however, insisted 
on his remaining in nominal charge, hoping 
that the storm would soon blow over and 
the institution be able to resume in the fall. 
The fall term opened, when only two or 
three students presented themselves. After 
the performance of several perfunctory com- 
missions Dr. Barnard’s resignation was fi- 
nally accepted, and he went North to his 
own people. 

There were other New Englanders who 
presided over a Mississippi college. Con- 
sider Parrish, a graduate of Williams, and 
Walter Hillman, a native of Massachusetts 
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and graduate of Brown, were presidents of 
the leading Baptist college of the State, 
Mississippi College, at different periods in 
its history. They were widely useful and 
representative men. 

Begun on an extended scale, in no State 
did the higher education exhibit a more 
fluctuating career than in Louisiana. Col- 
leges were started on an elaborate founda- 
tion, only to succumb to adverse fortunes 
after a sky-rocket experience and a spas- 
modic existence. A few New Englanders were 
engaged to preside over some of these, but 
their administrations were short, unevent- 
ful, and unproductive. Alexander H. Ever- 
ett, a native of Massachusetts and grad- 
uate of Harvard, after some experience as 
a diplomatist and writer, presided over Jef- 
ferson College, but returned after one year’s 
work to the North. Hon. D. O. Shattuck, 
a native of Connecticut and honorary alum- 
nus of Wesleyan, presided over Cente- 
nary College, the Methodist College of Lou- 
isiana, but abandoned it after a trial of 
four years. Seized with the gold-fever of 
1849, he moved to California, where he be- 
came a Superior Court judge of San Fran- 
cisco. In 1853 the Baptists organized a 
college for the State, and gave it the high- 
sounding title, Mount Lebanon University. 
Its first president, Rev. Jesse Hartwell, a 
native of Massachusetts and graduate of 
Brown, had been in the first Faculty of the 
Baptist College of Alabama. The institu- 
tion was declared prosperous beyond expec- 
tations under his wise administration, which 
was cut short by death in 1857. 

In Texas in 1837, not so many years after 
a fellow New Englander, Moses Austin, 
had received from Mexico a large grant of 
land for colonization purposes, Martin 
Ruter, whom we.saw in Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of missions and en- 
trusted with the special duty of establishing 
colleges. After beginning his work, over- 
come by fatigue and exposures, health soon 
gave way and death ensued. The educa- 
tional portion of his task was undertaken, 
in large measure, by Chauncy Richardson 
and William Halsey, two graduates of Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut. In this 
desultory field and under the most primi- 
tive conditions these men worked faithfully 
and planted ideals that have borne some 
good fruit. Named for the son of Moses 
Austin, Stephen Austin, “the father of Tex- 
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as,” was Austin College, the Presbyterian 
College of Texas. One of its first presidents 
was Rev. R. W. Bailey, D.D., a native 
of Maine and graduate of Dartmouth, who 
in 1863 died in office. 

For the most part, efforts in behalf of the 
higher education in Arkansas and Florida 
belong to the post-bellum era. Under the 
republican and reconstruction régime there 
was in some States a tendency to seek col- 
lege presidents from New England. This 
was notably true in Alabama and South 
Carolina. Among the number chosen who 
declined was Cyrus Northrup, the present 
distinguished head of the University of Min- 
nesota, who was elected president of the 
University of Alabama. Instead of arousing 
any enthusiasm, such executives, as a rule, 
were classed among carpet-baggers, and 
were intensely odious to the intelligent pop- 
ulation of the section. There was an ex- 
ception in the case of Rev. Eben S. Stearns, 
a native of Massachusetts and graduate of 
Harvard, who in 1875 was brought to the 
South by Barnas Sears, agent of the Pea- 
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body Fund, to introduce the work of real 
normal instruction and methods. This he 
did in the University of Nashville, of which 
he became chancellor by virtue of the 
arrangement be- 
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the Old South. They are seen to have 
organized the leading colleges of State 
and Church; to have infused new life into 
institutions threatened with extinction; to 

have appealed suc- 





tween the Peabody 
trustees and those 
of the institution. 
He continued in of- 
fice until his death 
in 1887. 

Having followed 
the New England 
college president in- 
to the States where 
his ability was rec- 
ognized and his ser- 
vices were utilized, 
it is seen that he 
was a valuable serv- 
ant of both Church 
and State. In a 
new environment 
and under new con- 
ditions, with little 
to encourage and 
much to dishearten, 
with few precedents 
to guide and with 
pathways to cut, 





cessfully to legisla- 
tive bodies and 
church assemblies 
for larger endow- 
ments and equip- 
ments; to have been 
great factors indi- 
vidually in popular- 
izing education and 
broad culture; and 
to have given them- 
selves unwaveringly 
and unceasingly to 
the cause advocated 
and to the duties im- 
posed. Some fail- 
ures are attributed 
to them; but the 
largeness of their 
achievement in the 
aggregate, the hon- 
esty of their efforts, 
and the value of 
their labors far 
overbalance the ac- 








he seized the reins 
with masterly hand, 
pushed on with un- 
failing courage, and 
reached a lofty eminence whence he could 
look back proudly over the devious ways 
passed and the divers difficulties overcome. 
Such was the representative type of the 
presidents coming from New England who 
administered the affairs of the colleges of 


F. A. P. Barnard, Chancellor University 
of Mississippi 


count on the credit 
side of these devoted 
servants of State 
and Church. In 
practical sagacity and conservative manage- 
ment one will find with difficulty their 
wisdom excelled; for fruitful results in be- 
half of intellectual awakening and spiritual 
uplift one will have to go far to find their 
labors surpassed. 
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MRS. BLUNTS REBELLION 


By HARRIET A. NASH 


FSSSZANOUISE began it as she laid 
any! the price of her new spring 
— N ar down upon the shabby 
(an) #7) table-cover. 
nt “Mother is going to St. 
Louis,” she announced. 

The oldest brother dropped his newspa- 
per and the youngest sister lifted her head 
from her embroidery. Even Phillip, tinker- 
ing, with knitted brows, over the scattered 
members of the family clock, looked up 
with interest, and Gertrude, at her little 
desk in the most retired corner of the room, 
drew a worn envelope from her pocket and 
surveyed its contents for the twentieth time 
since the mail-carrier had slipped it through 
the door some thirty-six hours before. Her 
voice was the first to break the astonished 
silence, as she placed a narrow slip of yellow 
paper upon Louise’s neat pile of bills. 

“The very thing, Lu,” she declared. 
“T’ve been thinking, ever since that blessed 
editor astonished me with a check for thirty 
dollars, that I ought to spend the money 
for mother, only I had n’t quite decided 
how. It was her story, you know — the 
one about old Alderville that we used to 
tease for when we were children. What do 
you think of Louie’s plan, Joe?” 

The oldest brother drew out a worn 
pocket-book and opened it with the delib- 
eration of one who hopes some day to com- 
mand large prices for his opinions, even 
though his present earnings be derived from 
trifling legal services which require no ex- 
perience and in which opinion plays no part. 

“It might be worth considering,” he ad- 
mitted presently, with professional caution. 
But he promptly placed a substantial offer- 
ing upon Gertrude’s check. A man cannot 
permit himself to be outdone by his sisters 
in family feeling, even though it cost him 
a new rifle and a long-desired vacation- 
trip to the Maine woods. 

Phillip’s bicycle and Mabel’s banjo fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course. Louise, 
though third in age, had always been the 
leader in all family councils. 


“Does mother know?” inquired Mabel. 

Mother, it appeared, had not as yet been 
consulted. Louise brought out some sam- 
ples of gray cloth and spread them upon her 
sister’s desk. 

“‘She’ll need a new dress, I think, and a 
rain-coat,” she explained. ‘“ Her black silk 
is good as new, and the nice muslin we 
bought her last year. I thought your brown 
silk waist and my cloth skirt would make 
another suit, and we can both spare some 
shirt-waists for a few weeks. One does n’t 
want too many clothes for a trip like that. 
Of course she can go alone, Phillip! Don’t 
go putting any doubt of it into her head. 
I’ve planned a nice visit for her with her 
old schoolmate Mrs. Pritchard. You 
know she invited her when she was here a 
year ago. Said she should feel real hurt if 
mother did n’t come. The darkest shade, 
did you say, Gertrude? Yes, that’s the one 
I like best myself.” 

Little Mrs. Blunt stood speechless while 
her second daughter, with some assistance 
from her brothers and sisters, unfolded the 
well-matured plan for her summer journey. 
“Oh, my dears,” she began, tremulously, 
but a chorus of eager voices silenced her. 
Certainly she could and must. There was 
nothing easier. The journey was some- 
thing to be enjoyed, not dreaded, and the 
whole trip exactly what she needed most. 
And the bewildered little woman, who had 
not been thirty miles from her city home 
since she came from Maine a score of years 
before, retired to a sleepless night of appre- 
hension for the long journey with its many 
changes. She arose next morning to go 
about a thorough house-cleaning, that all 
might be made easy for her daughters. It 
was Mabel’s school vacation, but Louise 
taught music in a vacation-school, while 
Gertrude devoted her days to a wealthy 
woman whose secretary she was, and her 
evenings to what the interested family 
hardly dared as yet call “literary work.” 

Mrs. Blunt thought it all out as she 
scrubbed and cleaned. “It was Louie’s new 
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suit, I am sure, for I found her putting a 
new collar on her old one. And Gertie’s 
story, of course. And Joe’s vacation — 
dear boy! He hasn’t mentioned Maine 
since that night. Oh, they are dear, dear 
children, and I can’t bear to hurt their feel- 
ings by refusing to accept their plan for 
me. But, oh dear me! I feel weak as a rag 
when I think of that journey and all the 
strange folks I shall have to see. Like as 
anyway I shall spot my black silk, and I 
know that gray dress is going to be too tight 
when it’s seamed and boned. Whata dread- 
ful undertaking it all is!” 

Mrs. Blunt, attired in the new gray dress, 
— still, alas, too tight,— with her new rain- 
coat on her arm, the suit-case Louise had 
packed at her feet, and the sandwiches Ma- 
bel had cut in a box upon her lap, sat in 
the great city station waiting for her train 
to be called. Joe had seen her thither and 
bought her ticket, then rushed off for an 
important meeting with a possible client. 
She was still within three miles of her own 
comfortable home, yet appalling loneliness 
seemed descending upon her. Through the 
open door of the train-shed the long steel 
rails stretched away in heat and dust through 
a thousand miles of danger and distress. 
Mrs. Blunt wiped her eyes, and by way of 
reassuring her drooping heart drew a letter 
from the bag upon her arm. 

“Lucinda wrote real cordially,” she said. 
She read the letter again: 


My dear Elvira,— 

In great haste I take my pen in hand to tell you 
how glad I shall be to have you come. We have 
rented our spare rooms, but that won’t make a 
mite of difference, for you can sleep with me, and 
if others come there’!] be the sofa and floor beds 
to fall back on. The more the merrier, and I ex- 
pect to have a real good time. I shall take some 
mealers. too. Don’t expect to see much of the fair 
myself, but you can be right around with me and 
we’ll have plenty of time to visit. You know I 
never was one to make company of folks. Don’t 
fail to come. 


There followed careful directions as to 
car-line and street number, but Mrs. Blunt 
folded the letter thoughtfully at this point. 
When Gertrude read it to her the night be- 
fore it had only seemed to open a safe refuge 
at the end of a thousand miles of terrors. 
Now she drew it slowly through her neatly 
gloved hands. 

“It’s the first visit I’ve made anybody 
in twenty years,” she said to herself. “I 
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don’t know but I’d as soon be made com. 
pany of as not. Of course, I expect to help 
Lucinda some, but I hope she is n’t laying 
out extra to do because I’m coming. The 
children will be disappointed if I don’t see 
a good lot, though, dear knows, I dread the 
fair-grounds next to the journey.” 

Mrs. Blunt raised her eyes to the op 
site wall, where a railroad-chart of the New 
England States hung. She went nearer, 
and with her parasol traced the route 
through the State of Maine to a large town 
near her girlhood’s home. 

“How I wish I was going to Alderville, 
instead,”’ she said. 

She came back at last to her seat, witha 
firm line about her lips which her family 
would not have recognized. 

“They’re dear good children,” she as- 
sured herself, as she drew from her bag the 
long ticket Joe had bought her. ‘There’s 
not a mother living with five handsomer nor 
dearer. But Joe’ll be twenty-four come 
Christmas, and I have n’t done a single 
thing exactly as I wanted to since the day 
that he was born. For once in my life I’m 
going to have my own way. I’m not going 
to St. Louis, which I dread, and I am go 
ing back to Maine, that I’ve been home- 
sick for for twenty years. I’m not blaming 
them. They don’t understand that the old 
willows along the back road are a grander 
sight to me than the tallest marble buildings 
in all the West; and the white meeting 
house choir sweeter music than any other 
I can ever hope to hear this side the grave. 
As for the exhibition,” Mrs. Blunt’s lip 
curled, ‘if I only could manage to stay till 
county-fair time and see the rugs and quilts 
hanging up in the old fair-ground build 
ing and smell the fall apples and new cheese 
—well I guess the St. Louis exhibition 
would n’t mean much to me beside of that.” 

Little Mrs. Blunt would have been a mar- 
vel to her five children as she flew from 
window to window, making terms with ob- 
stinate officials and disposing of her limited 
ticket, had she known it, with far better 
success than her legal son would have had. 
An hour later, instead of journeying fiercely 
inland, she was leaning back in her seat 
feeling the ocean breeze upon her cheek and 
waiting the rapturous moment when the train 
should slip across the granite edge of New 
Hampshire and bear her into Maine once 
more. At five o’clock to-night, before yon- 
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der burning sun had set, she should be in 
Alderville. Further than that she had not 
looked, but now aroused herself for the 
necessity for planning. 

“T know how it is,” she assured herself. 
“Alderville folks are very easily slighted, 
and I must be careful. I suppose it’s dread- 
ful grasping of me, but I believe I want to 
go where I can do exactly as I please. That 
bars out Ellen Miles, who waits upon her 
company by inches but never lets them say 
their soul’s their own. Harriet Angel is the 
soul of hospitality, but she wears herself out 
entertaining. One thing is certain: I shall 
spend all the time I can out to the old home 
place, for Helen Markham made it her 
home with us when she took music lessons 
in the city, and I know they’ll expect me to 
return it. I think I’ll go right there to- 
night.” 

But in the Portland station Mrs. Blunt 
encountered a tall woman in a silk coat, 
followed by a man with sun-burned face. 
“Well, I want to know,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blunt. 

“Tf this isn’t Aunt Elivira,” declared 
the very Helen Markham to whose home 
she was journeying. 

“We’re going out to the fair,” announced 
Thomas Markham. “ Helen’s aunt by mar- 
riage, Lucindy Pritchard, invited us to stop 
with her. I suppose you’re going on to Al- 
derville.”” 

Mrs, Blunt assented. 

“T wish I was going to be at home,” said 
Mrs. Markham, regretfully. “I should 
want you to come right to our house and 
make it your home for a good long visit. 
There is n’t a soul there except the neighbor 
who comes to do the chores night and morn- 
ing. I tried my best to get some one to stay 
there, but help is scarce and they rather go 
where there is more going on. I’m worried 
to death for fear of moths and buffalo-bugs. 
Tom ’s let out the haying, and the garden’s 
left to grow up to weeds, and I’m homesick 
already. I met Mary Ellis at the Junction 
and Ellen Cates at Waterville. They’re 
both going on to Aunt Lucinda’s, only by 
different routes. I declare, if this coat 
had n’t cost so much I’d go straight back 
home. I sha’ n’t sleep nights, thinking of 
what my things may be undergoing at the 
hands—or is it feet >— of bugs, buffalo and 
fire. Is that our train, Tom?” 

Mrs. Blunt grasped her arm and followed 


her to the car steps. “I should love to stay 
at the old place and look after your things,” 
she declared. “I could visit around from 
there and feel perfectly free and independ- 
ent. If you feel like trusting me.” 

The train started. Mrs. Markham, diving 
to the depths of her bag, flung a bunch of 
keys from the rear platform. ‘ Make your- 
self at home,” she shouted. “Don’t stay 
alone. Fill the house with company. I 
feel perjectly safe about my things now.” 

Thus it happened that before sunset the 
interested stage-driver had deposited Mrs. 
Blunt’s trunk upon the doorstep of a large 
white house surrounded by huge elm-trees, 
and the traveller, having gathered a saucer- 
ful of wild raspberries from the bushes by 
the orchard wall and dipped an ice-cold 
bucket of water from the old well, sat in the 
cool kitchen thoughtfully eating sandwiches 
from her well-filled box. She smiled as she 
gathered the wax-paper wrapping and no- 
ticed the written directions thereon. She 
had eaten the Friday sandwiches on Tues- 
day. 

She sat upon the doorstep and watched 
the sun sink behind the familiar far-off 
mountains and the last glow of daylight fade 
from the wide valley. Light twinkled up 
at her from the valley like the cordial greet- 
ings of old friends. The years fell from her. 
She was seventeen again, waiting here up- 
on the steps for some one who was sure to 
come, one who had never failed her until 
the day she sent him back alone, to a rest- 
ing-place in the old churchyard down yon- 
der. She would go there to-morrow and 
carry an armful of the late roses whose per- 
fume filled the old garden, but for to-night 
there was no grave. He was coming, had 
come, while she waited; and she felt an arm 
around her as of old. “‘O John,” she said 
aloud, in an ecstasy of happiness. ‘“O 
John, I knew it would all come back to me 
here. I’ve lived so long for the children I’d 
forgotten I ever had a real life of my own. 
They’re dear children. I wish you could 
see our boys and little Mabel, who was a 
baby when you went away. But I had a 
right to a little bit of my own life, and so I 
came. They’re dear children, but they 
don’t understand that twenty can’t plan for 
sixty and find that which satisfies the heart.” 

It was late when Mrs. Blunt closed the 
front door noiselessly behind her. It 
seemed as though she heard quick footsteps 
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going down the garden-path, and she drew 
the bolt softly, with a vague fear of disturb- 
ing sleepers who had long since fallen into 
the last sleep. She smiled as she mounted 
the long stairway to her girlhood chamber. 
In this house peopled with precious mem- 
ories, regrets and loneliness had no place. 
Here the long sorrow of widowhood slipped 
from her and eternity became real. 

There were callers in plenty next day, 
for the stage-driver, himself a distant cousin, 
had not failed to circulate the news of her 
arrival. Aged uncles and aunts, gray-haired 
first cousins and youthful cousins of more 
remote degree, came to pay their respects 
to “‘she that was Elviry Mason.” Foremost 
among them came the young minister who 
was supplying at the white meeting-house 
for the summer—a tall young man to 
whom Mrs. Blunt’s heart went out immedi- 
ately because of af ancied resemblance to 
Joe. 
“T wanted to welcome you back to your 
old home,” the young man said. “But I 
shall have to confess that I came more 
eagerly because we are both residents of the 
same city. I was a little homesick here at 


first before the peace of the valley and the 
glory of the hills revealed themselves to my 


suburban soul. I wonder if I don’t know 
one of your daughters — Miss Louise Blunt. 
She sang at our mission sometimes last win- 
ter.” 

He colored boyishly, and Mrs. Blunt’s 
heart and confidence opened to him in a 
manner her daughter would never have ap- 
proved. 

“Dear Louie,” she said, fondly. “The 
most unselfish daughter in the world, Mr. 
Compton. She gave up her spring suit to 
send me to St. Louis, and urged the others 
to do the same. And I— instead of going, 
as they believed, I ran away.” 

Mr. Compton laughed, but his eyes were 
misty. 

“T understand,” he said. ‘‘She will, too, 
some day. I wonder if—” but a wagon- 
load of cousins drove up to the door. 

Mrs. Blunt found herself in a whirl of 
village society as days went by. There were 
garden-parties and tea-drinkings, at all of 
which she was the guest of honor. On Tues- 
day she —the timid little woman — con- 
sented to tell the church missionary society 
something of the returned missionaries she 
had heard in city churches, and on Friday 
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the village sewing-circle were absorbed lis. 
teners as she read to them a paper upon 
city charities. 

Mrs. Blunt sighed as she stood before her 
mirror on Friday evening. “It is n’t so easy 
as it seems, being independent,” she reflect- 
ed. “I miss Louie to fix the lace collar to 
my silk dress, I’m certain it was one-sided, 
and Huldah Feverfew was whispering to 
Julia French about it. And I wish I had 
Gertie here this minute to tell me if I pro- 
nounced those words right.” 

Mrs. Blunt had been two weeks in Alder- 
ville before she wrote home. She herself had 
a feverish anxiety for immediate news when 
any member of her family left home, but 
the children had assured her they should not 
expect to hear until she had had time to 
rest and attend the fair. Many times dur- 
ing her happy visit she had composed a 
long letter of apology, but now she wrote 
simply: 

My dear children,— 

You will see by the heading of this letter that I 
came to Alderville instead of going to St. Louis. 
This visit is the greatest happiness I have known 
in years, and 1 thank you all for making it possi- 
ble for me by planning the other. I shall send 
you back in registered letter Joe’s hunting trip, 
Louie’s suit, Gertie’s story, Phil’s bicycle, and 
Mabel’s banjo. The small amount necessary to 
cover my trip here I have taken from your father’s 
little store down here in the county bank. This 
visit is like a second wedding-trip to me, and I feel 
that he would want to pay for it himself. I am 
staying at the old place all alone. Helen Mark- 
ham, poor child, is sick in St. Louis, and cannot 
get home for many weeks. They, as well as many 
others whom Lucinda invited, were unable to get 
inside her house, it was so crowded. Lucinda felt 
dreadfully. Poor girl, her hospitality always did 
overbalance her judgment. I am very happy here, 
but I want my children. Helen, dear girl, writes 
me to have you all down for the month of Au- 
gust; and, as that is vacation month for you all, I 
want you to come. Do not fail to be here before 
the tenth, as Alderville on that day combines an 
old-home reception with its one hundredth anmi- 
versary, and at the urgent request of the commit- 
tee I have consented for Joe to deliver an address, 
Gertie read an original poem, and Louie sing. 
With love to you all, 

Your loving 
MOTHER. 

Gertrude laid down the letter and looked 
about the family circle, but Louise, the usual 
spokesman, was deeply ahsorbed in a letter 
of her own, which also bore the Alderville 
postmark. 

“T believe it did n’t occur to any of us,” 
said Joe, thoughtfully, “to ask mother 
whether she wanted to go to St. Louis.” 
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“Or whether there was any place she 
would rather go,” suggested Gertrude. 

“Shall we go?” now inquired the prac- 
tical Phillip. “And are you all going to 
perform at the anniversary, as mother has 
said?” 

“Certainly, young man, since our mother 
wants us to,” replied his brother, with de- 
cision. “I don’t know as I’ve known her 
to make a plan for any of us before since I 
wore roundabouts and long curls.” 


“We'll have a lovely time, all down in 
the cool green country together,” declared 
Mabel. “ But who ever would have thought 
of mother wanting togo off down therealone ? 
I don’t understand it now.” 

“Nor I,” added Gertrude. But Louise, 
slipping her letter into her pocket, raised 
her head with glowing cheeks and shining 
eyes. “Dear mother,” she said, thought- 
fully. “I think I begin to understand — a 
little.” 





THE INFINITE 


By EDITH SUMMERS 


For you whose souls akin to mine 

Have known this thing I strive to tell, 
Whose hearts will guess my meaning well, 
For you alone I make this rhyme. 


Amid the common waste of years 

A sudden joy some moment brings 

That passes ere it stays its wings, 

And leaves the eyes all dimmed with tears; 


And all the blind souls groping slow 
To touch again that vanished bliss, 
As one in dreams will seek and miss 
Some dear, lost dream of long ago. 


A presence whispered to the heart 
Of something too divinely sweet, 
Too rich, too full, too all-complete 
To form of life a lasting part. 


Already, far on soundless wings, 
Its flight has ranged so wide a space 
That even now it keeps its place 
Among old, faded, distant things. 


But still the heart will brood and pore, 
And wistful eyes will fill with tears 

To bring from out the empty years 
The thing that was, and is no more. 


For you whose souls akin to mine 

Have known this thing I strive to tell, 
Whose hearts will guess my meaning well, 
For you alone I make this rhyme. 
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Regulation That Regulates 


HE railroads of the country loom sud- 

denly large in national politics, and 
their regulation is becoming a household 
topic — their regulation, mind you, not 
their ownership. Developments of the last 
two years have ripped-holes in the social- 
istic theory that the railroads must be owned 
by the government — that is, by the people 
— before they can be regulated by them; 
ripped holes in the theory and stuffed it in- 
to the waste-basket along with other crude 
iconoclastic dreams. Of course the people 
have a right to take the railroads if they 
want them; but do they want them? Ap- 
parently not, not even in Chicago. Chicago 
thought it wanted its surface lines some 
time ago, but drew back in time, and now 
Dunne, rare Dunne, is undone. Regulation 
is better than ownership: owners have to 
pay bills! 

Some of us thought we knew this before, 
but were not quite sure of it till the White 
House began putting it so pithily; now we 
are sure we believe it. Regulation for their 
own good, and ours, seems to be appreci- 
ated by the railroads, too, in a way. Note 
how automatically the two-cents-a-mile 
fare slipped into the wake of the depart- 
ing free pass. They can afford to reduce 
the rates now that the deadhead is not only 
really dead but buried and resurrected as 
an honest man who pays his way as he 
goes and is beholden to nobody. It is a 


pretty large class of the population that js 
now lifted to an equality with other folks 
and is experiencing the new sensation with 
mingled joy and pain. It is probable that 
the railroad-managers will find that they 
can stand the universal reduction to two 
cents a mile without taking up a collection, 
and that their opposition to legislation to 
that effect is more formal than real. Quite 
likely it is done more to keep their pro- 
testing machinery free from rust than from 
any real desire to defeat the reduction. 

A railroad-manager is apt to be a pretty 
shrewd judge of human nature in the mass 
as well as individually. He has to be be- 
fore he gets trusted with a railroad; and 
men of this calibre, reading the signs of the 
times, know that the two-cent fare has 
arrived. The deadhead passes, and the live 
ones come into their own. 

Shutting off freight rebates, under one 
subtle cloak or another, is a harder job. No 
doubt railroad-managers without exception 
will be glad to do it as quickly and as 
thoroughly as they can, and the new laws, 
State and national, recently enacted, will 
make their agreeable task easier than it has 
ever been before. 

There is still another, and possibly a 
more important, feature of the railroad 
management that calls for regulation. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has it scheduled in the back 
of his head. It seems likely that his move- 
ments in the field of railroad regulation are 
aimed chiefly at this third factor. What he 
apparently wishes most to achieve, in his 
plan to concentrate railroad control under 
the national executive department, is an 
effective regulation of railroad stock and 
bond issues. The President knows — Sen- 
ator LaFollette recently told all of us, and 
LaFollette has studied the problem more 
thoroughly than most men — that fully 
one-half of the paper obligations of Amer- 
ican railroads represent no actual property. 
What they do represent is the power of the 
railroads to overcharge for their services. 

Few of the States have taken much inter- 
est in regulating stock issues; none, as fat 
as we know, has assumed the right to say 
whether or not an interstate railroad should 
issue any given quantity of stock or bonds. 
It has all been left to the discretion of rail- 
road directorates. Some of these have been 
discreet, others merely forehanded. It 
would not be too much to say of Mr. Har- 
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riman and his allies in their Chicago & 
Alton transactions that they have been fore- 
handed, and all hands working at once for 
their own private pockets. The attorney- 
general of Illinois declares that Mr. Harri- 
man’s group, by extravagant issues of stocks 
of the Alton road, has hopelessly bank- 
rupted the property. This thing has been 
done a good many times in the past. It 
will be done a good many times in the fu- 
ture if the public does not put a stop to it. 

The President aims to provide a means 
of putting a stop to it. He would have the 
railroads submit their stock-watering plans 
to a national authority, possibly the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, which should 
have the final say in such matters. If the 
railroad-managers could show that they 
had actual property back of the proposed 
stock issue, all right; go ahead with it. If 
not,— if they could not show that they 
meant to use the money for extensions or 
betterments,— then forbid the issuance of 
the stock. 

Aside from the right of the general pub- 
lic to be protected against the certainty of 
overcharges, freight and passenger, to pay 
dividends on watered stock, there is the no 
less sacred right of the investor to protec- 
tion. He is entitled to know that the paper 
he pays his good money for represents ac- 
tual value—something that cannot be 
“wrung out” in a bankruptcy court the 
first time the road’s business falls off ten 
per cent. It is to the interest of railroad- 
managers, the general public, and the in- 
vestors, all of them, that stock and bond 
issues of our railroads should be restricted 
to meeting actual needs. It is time to put 
an end to corporate “ melon-cutting.” This 
is what the President aims at, and it stands 
to reason that honest, common-sense men 
of all parties and all industrial classes will 
back him up in it. 

If we can get regulation of this kind it 
will prolong the period of private owner- 
ship and operation indefinitely. Surely no 
one can possibly be more interested in that 
than the present private owners and oper- 
ators of the railroads. 


More Scared Than Hurt 


WE hear little or nothing nowadays 
from the politicians who yesterday 
were proposing to legislate the trusts out 








of existence. We hear nothing at all from 
the politicians who, half a century ago, 
were demanding legislation to restrict the 
production of mechanical labor-saving de- 
vices. The later agitation seems to have 
followed the earlier one off into oblivion. 

Truth is, we have learned that the big 
industrial corporation is a good thing. It 
prevents waste — of both labor and materi- 
al; it sets a bar against over-production and 
consequent periodical “slumps” in hun- 
dreds of industries; it enables American 
products to win markets in foreign countries 
that they could not win under the old hit-or- 
miss system; it centralizes authority and 
responsibility and so gets better results from 
a given quantity of labor and material; it 
has made employment more regular and 
assured; it has developed our natural re- 
sources more swiftly than they could have 
been developed under the system it re- 
placed. 

Even as the reaper displaced the scythe, 
and the thresher displaced the flail, so the 
industrial combination, controlling most of 
the output in any given line of industry, is 
coming to take its place naturally and al- 
most without question of right in American 
life. 

Its faults will be corrected, its greed re- 
strained, its treatment of its pay-roll part- 
ners (de facto if not de jure) so regulated 
that, within reason, their wages shall con- 
stantly go higher and their work-day grow 
shorter; and its charges to the public, its 
customers, will be so restricted that it may 
be enabled to earn a fair dividend upon its 
investment, and no more. All these things 
are coming to pass — slowly, it may be, but 
as rapidly as the public will demands. 

Ours is still the land of popular govern- 
ment and of opportunity. Our young men 
find not fewer but more chances open to ob- 
tain wealth and authority. It will profit 
them nothing to kick against the new order. 
It is here to stay, until something newer and 
better is invented to take its place. Mean- 
time, young men who will put faith, cour- 
age, and energy into their work can win 
as much or more success than their fathers 
won under the old order. 

If there are fewer openings for success 
in independent businesses than their fathers 
found, the sons must make the best of the 
situation and fit themselves to win and 
carry responsible positions under the new 
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order. A man lives in the world as he finds 
it, adapts himself to facts as they are, or he 
fails. As Dr. W. Hanna Thompson says, 
in “Brain and Personality,” the best test of 
a man’s sanity is his ability to face facts. 
We have to face a great big new fact in our 
industrial organization. The prizes are to 
the young men who can face this new fact, 
and master it. 

It is probably true that the first years of 
the new régime have been stained by a good 
deal of fraud and folly. But business in 
the new channels is rising again to the old 
standards. As the years pass, the young 
man serving the big industrial combination 
will find himself under no more, and prob- 
ably under less, compulsion to compromise 
with his conscience than his father was in 
his independent business. A time of trans- 
ition is a time of lax morals; but man has 
learned, beyond possibility of permanently 
forgetting, that in the long run honesty is 
the best policy. The young man eager to 
get place and power in one of these combi- 
nations need not fear that he will be re- 
quired to break the laws. That part of the 
business is entirely attended to by his su- 
periors, and even they are learning that 
it is no longer a necessary or profitable 
branch of the trade. The schoolmaster in 
the White House, with a clearer perception 
of the facts than any other living American 
statesman, has done and is doing more than 
any one else to teach us how to adapt our- 
selves to the new situation. In that is the 
secret of his extraordinary hold upon the 
public faith. 

A good many estimable citizens were in- 
jured by the coming-in of the new order, 
but on the whole we seem to have been more 
scared than hurt by it. 


Mr. Harriman in Mexico 


N another contest with another American 

president Mr. Harriman has recently 
been beaten completely on — or rather out 
of — his own field. Moody’s Magazine for 
April, in its monthly review for investors 
and bankers, tells the story of a sudden trip 
Mr. Harriman took, apparently for pleas- 
ure, in his private car, which wound up in 
a visit to President Diaz. The Mexican 
Finafice Minister, Mr. Limantour, had 
just completed his report on the railroad 
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problem of Mexico and the proper relation 
for the government of the republic to assume 
towards it, but it had not yet been at that 
time thoroughly studied by President Diaz 
and his advisers. It should be understood 
that President Diaz mapped out the rail- 
way system of his country nearly thirty 
years ago, and has lived to see it completed 
substantially on his own lines, until the 
country now has 10,000 miles where there 
were only 351 when he came into power in 
1876. Upon those lines passes a traffic an- 
nually of $58,000,000 going from the United 
States to Mexico and $51,000,000 coming 
from Mexico into the United States — over 
$100,000,000 annually. Mr. Harriman, in 
the course of his call upon President Diaz, 
explained the enormous economies to be 
effected through consolidation, and laid 
especial emphasis on the fact that the rail- 
road situation was too complex for any 
railroad management except one taking 
into view Mexico’s mines, its forests, its 
connections with the United States, together 
with —and most important of all — its 
oceanic relations on the Gulf side and on 
the side of the Pacific Ocean. 

The story goes that before Mr. Harriman 
was fairly off in his private car again Pres- 
ident Diaz, in a solemn conference with his 
principal advisers, urged the control of the 
Tehuantepec Inter-Oceanic Railway (whose 
purchase and formal opening have been re- 
cently celebrated) and the purchase or con- 
trol of both the Mexican National and the 
Mexican International. The three proper- 
ties, consolidated into one and under one 
management, had been running hardly a 
year before the Mexican government was 
convinced that it must also have the Mer- 
ican Central, and arrangements have been 
now completed for the purchase of that 
property. With the addition of 2,000 miles, 
now building, to the 10,000 miles now owned 
and comprising practically the entire mile- 
age of the country, the government will 
have a single system completely covering 
with its ramifications the whole of Mexico’s 
territory. There will be a holding com- 
pany, under the name of “The United 
National Railways of Mexico” with a cap- 
italization of nearly $250,000,000, a large 
part of which will be “water” and given 
away as a bonus to the interests organizing 
the company. The writer in Moody’s thinks 
it will “proceed to earn dividends on its in- 
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relation flated capitalization by the usual trust meth- ported merely in favor of the government 
assume ods, charging rates as high asthe traffic will purchasing a controlling interest in one or 
at that bear, crushing out all competition, and pla- _ two railroads and thus dominating the rest, 
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THE BACKWOODS LINE 
By GRACE STONE FIELD 


“Be sure to mind the telephone,” said Mis’ Maria Fenn. 
““And— Mercy me! — Here comes the stage, the clock is striking ten. 
Good-by! I hope you’ll get along; you won’t be all alone 
So long as nothing happens to the wires of that ’phone.”’ 


Well, ’Liza Lidy minded it. She answered every call, 
Though some were meant for 50-3, and some were not at all. 
You see, it was a public line, with six subscribers on it; 

The neighbors “visited” and talked of farm affairs upon it. 


Eliza, rolling pie-crust or endeavoring cake to mix, 

Would drop her spoon or rolling-pin to answer 50-6. 

Or with her hands in bread-dough, she would mutter, “Sakes alive! 
There goes that pesky ’phone again, a-ringin’ 50-5.” 


“Hello! You want Samanthy Jones? She’s in the woodshed maybe, 
Or else she does n’t hear the bell, for that there cryin’ baby. 

He’s teethin,’ I suppose you know, and mighty cross an’ fretful; 
The way he takes on, night an’ day, is certain somethin’ dretful.” 


“Hello! I think that Hanner must be to the chicken-coop. 

She almost allus is to home; ’sides, Jimmie ’s got the croup. 

She’ll answer in a minnit if ye call her up again. 

Nice weather, ain’t it? though I think we’ll soon be needin’ rain.” 


And so it went, until that “line” were just as mad as hatters. 
Still, no one liked to talk to her of such unpleasant matters; 
For, all the time, the simple soul was sure as sure can be | 
That she was doing nothing but her duty, don’t you see? 


And when at length Mis’ Fenn came home, said poor Eliza Lidy, 
“T fed the chickens reg’lar an’ I kep’ the kitchen tidy. 

Now them is things I lot on an’ I done ’em quick an’ spry.” 

She shook her head despairingly and heaved a weary sigh. 


“But oh, that ’phone! I tell ye, now, it kep’ me just a-springin’, 
For nigh as much as twenty times a day it went a-ringin’. 

The folks that should ’a’ answered it, they never wuz about; 

*T wuz what I call a task, an’ I’m completely tuckered out.” 
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TICKLE-TOWN TOPICS 


So Mis’ Maria paid her wage, with something for good measure, 
And thanked her for her patient toil and said she was a treasure; 
And smiling to herself, the while, observed with large content, 

“There’s never any harm, you know, where not a bit is meant.” 





NEW ENGLAND APOSTROPHES 
By NIXON WATERMAN 
PICTURES BY F. T. ALFORD 


Being the Yearnings of a Youthful Would-be Poet Toward the Political 
Great Ones of the Day 


How like the awful thunder-cloud thy 
brow 
(Beneath that shock of hair thou makst un- 
couth)! 
How like the lightning thy keen tongue, O 
youth 
Whose bump of plumb cock-sureness will 
allow 
No other mortal man to tell thee how, 
For oh, thou knowst thou knowst it all, O 
sleuth! 


And yet, when thou hast proved nor gods 
nor men 
Couldst ever make thee from thy purpose 
budge, 
Perchance thou’lt up and budge right there 
and then 
To show the world thou hast the will, O 
judge, 
To bend thine own unbending will. And 
when 
Folks question “How?” thou sayst to 
them, “Oh, fudge!” 


a 


Lines Wrote on Top of Mount Washington 
frd> oN Whilst Gazing Upward at Henry 
—s F » @ Cabot Lodge 
Lines Wrote Whilst in Awe of John O Henry Cabot Lodge! Thou Stand-pat 


star 
B. Moran That shinest in thy party’s firmament 
John B. Moran! Grim arbiter of truth Year after year, nor carest a red cent 
ap rock-foundationed righteousness art What voters think, nor who nor what they 
ou. are. 
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Thou knowest thou wast born to be a czar, 
And common mortals shouldst be quite 
content 
To follow thee whose zeal, with prudence 
blent, 
Makst thee to seem so near and yet so far. 











Thy lonely grandeur dost their souls im- 
press; 
Thy bleak remoteness makest them 
afraid; 
Thy hidden wisdom tellst them they possess 
The gift the poet yearned for when he 
prayed: 
“‘Oh, for a Lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 


a 


Some Lines on the Great Value of Silence 
— to Murray Crane 
O Murray Crane! Thou who hast taught 
the crowd 
That whilst there is a force in words that 
thrill, 
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There is an eloquence in keeping stil] 
More potent far than blabbing things out 
loud. 
’T is this that makst thee who art so en- 
dowed 
So safe and sure thy purpose to fulfil; 
For whilst the others rant with tongue 
and quill 
Thou sawest wood, mild-mannered and 
smooth-browed. 


Thou art not one who deemest very dear 

The blare of trumpets and the roll of 
‘ drums; 

Nor dost thy modest spirit yearn to hear 

The band play, “See, the conquering hero 
comes!” 

But for thyself and friends, year after year, 

Thou art the bully boy that getst the 
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By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Dean of Simmons College 


EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 


7a HE results of education, so far 
3 as school life is concerned, are 

#1 variously computed. The pub- 

lic mind is shocked when it 


profited by the training of school and col- 
lege has not been loyal to the confidence 
reposed in him, forgetting that intellectual 
training does not always assure the devel- 
opment of moral character. Yet a little 
thought would convince us that this result 
may be expected. The development of 
ability to think and the mastery of books 
may have little direct relation to the moral 
qualities which are essential to manhood 
and womanhood, Perhaps it has too long 
been taken for granted that a clear concep- 
tion of right and wrong, and the assurance 
of doing right when tempted to do wrong, 
are necessarily a result of graduation from 
school or college. 

In our attempts to solve the problem, we 
receive suggestions on all sides. Among 
the most earnest advocates of moral train- 
ing are those who insist that instruction 
tending in this direction should be a part 
of every school-day; in fact, instruction in 
“morals and manners” has not only been 
urged by friends of the schools, but it has 
been required in many school curriculums, 
and it has frequently found a fixed place in 
the course of study. These advocates as- 
sume that if a child is told what is right he 
will do it. This was originally the basis of 
temperance instruction in the schools, and 
the theory still holds a high place in the 
minds of those who feel that preaching 
makes perfect. 

Preaching may help the young soul 
toward perfection, but it may also hinder. 
We cannot be sure that the child will be 


good because he is told that he should be 
good, nor that he will recognize goodness 
simply because it has been described to 
him. In fact, the reaction is often away 
from the preaching, rather than in the di- 
rection of its behests. The writer remem- 
bers a little girl in a private school who re- 
mained after school in order that she might 
complete the pages of an interesting story. 
She read until almost dark, then put her 
book into the desk and said good-night to 
her teacher. “ Have you finished your story, 
Mary?” the teacher asked. “Well, I have 
come to the place where it says, ‘ Now, lit- 
tle children,’ and I always skip that part.” 

A review of our own childish experiences 
will help us to appreciate her feeling. It 
seems so evident that the moral is attached 
for the mere purpose of a moral preach- 
ment. In many cases the moral is so obvi- 
ous as to need no explanation but in the 
story itself, and the children of fine instincts 
perceive it without being told. The con- 
scious statement of the moral may easily 
develop the prig, while the most aspiring 
nature may shrink from stating in public 
his aspirations and his most devout feeling. 
All our attempts in this direction have gone 
to prove that direct instruction in morals, 
while it may be useful, should be attended 
by great delicacy of feeling, and a sense of 
the eternal fitness of things, as well as a full 
appreciation of the sensibilities of the chil- 
dren. Meanwhile, much more must be 
done if we are wisely to develop character. 

The process of moral training is not very 
different from that involved in language 
training. We are all somewhat experienced 
in both, although we may not have consid- 
ered the analogy. How did we learn to 
talk? 
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The baby observes the world about him, 
and is interested in persons and things 
which daily attract his attention. As he 
points to one object after another, the pa- 
tient mother names the object; brothers and 
sisters repeat the same process until the 
baby repeatedly tries to speak the sounds 
to which he has so attentively listened. The 
desire to imitate is so strong that the name 
is repeated over and over until the child 
is master of the spoken word. 

It is evident that the word which he 
produces is the common property of the 
family. He speaks it as they pronounce it; 
if they mispronounce he imitates; if the 
object is misnamed, he, too, makes the mis- 
take. So the dialect of the community be- 
comes the possession of the children grow- 
ing up in its midst. The children of Yan- 
keeland “guess” and the children of the 
South “reckon.” In the South the baby is 
“‘toted,”’ while in other districts it is “car- 
ried.” What determines this variation? 
The pattern of speech which is set for the 
child, exactly as the old copy was set for 
us in our writing-books. By continued rep- 
etition on the part of the earnest parents of 
the child, and the warm coéperation of his 
comrades, speech becomes his precious 
possession. The essential elements are 
pattern and practice, and the ordinary con- 
ditions of life supply both. 

It is obvious that the pattern varies in 
different communities, as has just been sug- 
gested. It also varies with the intelligence 
of the families in the same community. 
One child will fix a certain form of speech, 
while his playmate across the street speaks 
very differently. The playground as well 
as the home increases the vocabulary; new 
knowledge clamors for fitting expression, 
and the words throng fast as the new ideas 
develop in the rapid growth of the child. 
The habits of speech are thus fixed by the 
constant repetition which is ensured in or- 
dinary conversation, or by the interest which 
attaches to the new word or phrase, which 
is a valuable acquisition, to be used as freely 
as a new toy. Is it not evident that a deter- 
mining factor in the speech is the first 
pattern or standard, fixed by the associa- 
tions of the child? A wise parent takes 
pains to accustom his children to hearing 
good English, knowing that through un- 
conscious imitation and practice his habits 
of speech will be fixed. 





grave. 


Later, through conscious study, he comes 
to discriminate between forms of speech 
which are accepted as good and those which 
are forbidden. His language is criticized 
and corrected, and he learns rules which 
should form his speech, and enable him to 
criticize himself. These rules, which he 
calls grammar, simply state the forms which 
usage has sanctioned. If he follows these 
rules, his speech is in harmony with an ac- 
cepted standard. If the pattern which he 
has unconsciously followed is good, he has 
little to learn; if not, he must unlearn much, 
in order to conform to the best standard, 
Now again he must imitate and practise, 
until the correct forms of language are as- 
sured in his every-day speech. 

One would think this enough, but he has 
still more to acomplish. Though he may 
speak correctly and with ease, he should 
add to his powers appreciation of that which 
is well written or spoken, and ability to ex- 
press his own thought in choice and well- 
fitting words. Finer distinctions and shades 
of meaning appeal to him, and the intrinsic 
beauty of speech becomes apparent to him. 
Here, too, he learns through association 
with good literature the patient, gentle, 
generous masters whom he finds in books. 
To the knowledge of the best he adds the 
love of the best. Pure speech becomes a joy 
to him. Now he needs no teacher: he “can 
but choose the better when he sees it.” 

Follow the analogy into the realm of 
moral training. How does the child com- 
pass the art of “good behavior”? First, by 
imitating the conduct of those about him. 
His great joy is to do what his elders appear 
to do. He observes the “copy” which is 
set for him, and by repetition makes it his 
own. Again and again and again he re- 
peats, until the action is automatic and un- 
conscious. 

Is it not evident, then, that one of the first 
essentials of moral training is the pattern 
or standard which is set before us by our 
associates? Such training begins in the 
home and proceeds from the cradle to the 
The characteristics which family 
and friends present in their lives are con- 
stantly before children, and influence their 
practice. 

A truth so obvious is often ignored; we 
forget the requirements of this constant and 
fundamental teaching; yet philosophy 
and poetry are constantly reminding us_0 
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this truth. Marcus Aurelius analyzes his 
own character, and attributes each separate 
gift to association with men who have shown 
him the meaning of virtue. The honest man 
who “looks the whole world in the face” is 
only half conscious that his boy thus comes 
to understand the meaning of honesty; 
while the unexcused trickery of many a 
mother and father, the evasion and the 
white lie, descend quite as surely on the 
head of the child. The mother who cuts 
down the age of her little daughter in order 
to save the car-fare, and who protests to the 
conductor that she is under the age limit, 
has perhaps saved five cents; but she has 
fixed forever in the mind of the child the 
thought that such lying is excusable. The 
firm and uncompromising adherence to 
truth which another mother displays in all 
her dealings with her family is likewise 
handed down, a priceless heritage. 

The standard is virtually a measure of 
values, as essential as the fixed measure for 
the yard or the pound. The sealer of 
weights and measures in this case is the 
common consent of the wise men and wom- 
en who have lived, and have learned to in- 
terpret the laws of life. Virtually, then, the 
child is not limited to the scant experiences 
of a single family, but can learn through 
the neighbor, through the school, through 
the church, and through the beneficent 
teaching of history and literature the finer 
conception of living, and the fuller meaning 
of the moral standard. 

Here it is imperative that he should be 
made acquainted with the best. Therefore, 
we have no quarrel with the friends who 
insist that the essential elements in the 
teacher are character, personality, moral 
fibre, and that training for teaching is sec- 
ondary. However important the art of 
teaching may be, it must be built upon a 
character which will stand the test of con- 
stant association with children, and a life 
so filled with good that its outpouring shall 
provide new life for the children who are 
hungry to know new truth. 

This contribution made by the earnest, 
upright teacher is far beyond any measure 
of our appreciation, In proportion as the 
home is lacking, this need is emphatic. The 
child who has not learned from father and 
mother the meaning of honesty, purity, and 
tenderness is sadly bereft. The teacher 
Must minister to his need, or he will always 


go halting in his interpretation of life. The 
common expression of our every-day speech 
points back to the early teachings of our 
home. When the congregation unites in 
repeating “Our Father who art in heaven” 
each voice seemingly produces the same 
words, but the interpretations are widely 
different. The conception of fatherhood 
depends almost entirely upon the experi- 
ences of fatherhood which the child has 
known, and the finer interpretation which 
knowledge of the great and good has 
brought to each one; where this experience 
is limited the word stands for little. In the 
lives where fatherhood has meant only be- 
neficence, strength, justice, and unfailing 
goodness the prayer speaks not only devo- 
tion, but the measure of apprehension which 
no other teaching can afford. 

This, then, is the foundation of moral 
training: to place before the children by 
every possible means a finer standard of 
life, and by example combined with pre- 
cept to make this high conception clear. 

It is through practice, however, that this 
standard appears in action; it is through 
doing that one learns to understand the 
meaning of the truth. “What is charity?” 
asked the Sunday-school teacher, and was 
shocked to hear the small child reply, “It 
is giving your burnt bread to Mrs. Brown.” 
This standard was satisfactory to the 
mother who had thus disposed of undesir- 
able articles; but the child’s perception was 
perfectly clear, and she had measured it, 
and at its true value, not realizing how the 
term had been misapplied. Sharing the 
bread with Mrs. Brown, however, in pro- 
portion as it was sharing, would teach as 
nothing else could teach the child the mean- 
ing of giving; while the life of unfailing 
kindness, sincerity, and charity would nat- 
urally necessitate the codperation of the 
other members of the family in the kindly 
deeds which ensure the essential practice. 

Such practice requires a lifetime, and no 
school can provide it in sufficient measure; 
it should, however, make its own contribu- 
tion, necessitating kindly deeds, thoughtful 
expression of consideration for others, and 
lastly, the conscious choice of the finer 
action when other choice is possible. 

It is here that the discipline of both home 
and school should be intelligent. The 
child has learned in the undisciplined home 
to follow his own impulses and desires; such 
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a course is naturally open to censure. It is 
not clearly proven, however, that in the 
home where strict discipline is maintained 
the child may not suffer equally from having 
no opportunity of a choice. He may not 
yield to his own impulses; but he simply 
follows in blindness and in fear the strict 
requirement of another. 

Self-control is made possible only through 
practice — and this practice must allow the 
development of initiative under wise teach- 
ing. The ability to choose wisely is the re- 
sult of a succession of wise choices, thought- 
fully directed and considered. Such training 
both family and school should maintain. 

Moral action implies choosing the better 
of two courses which are open to us. A new 
tendency may be developed through the 
emphasis of desire. We try to achieve the 
thing which we love. The assured truth- 
teller is the one who loves truth, or who so 
values the approval of his fellow-men that 
the desire of approval urges him to truth- 
telling. A hundred motives unite to com- 
pel action. The love of the best is, how- 
ever, one of the surest means of securing 
the best. 

It is at this point that moral instruction 
is most helpful. It is evident that no child 
has in his environment examples of all vir- 
tues in their highest degree. To expand 
that environment so that it will include the 
great and good of all ages is one of the tasks 
of education. A student must be made con- 
scious of the noblest endeavors of the race; 
of their struggles, defeats, and victories. 
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The youth who has his attention called 
to the nobility of great men and women js 
won to love the virtues which they possess 
and to be willing to sacrifice lower tenden- 
cies in order to secure them. If this ip. 
struction is given by one who is truly a lover 
of virtue,— who strives to secure it in his 
own life,— there has been provided for the 
child his finest moral teaching. 

One might say, then, that the chief duty 
of those who are to work with children js 
to fill their own lives full of good things, and 
to exemplify by their own aspirations and 
endeavors the pursuit of truth and good- 
ness in which they would urge their stu- 
dents to join. 

These, then, are the essentials of moral 
training. The teacher, who may of course 
be father, mother, brother, sister, or friend, 
not only presents the pattern of right 
living, but kindles enthusiasm,— “ points to 
brighter worlds and leads the way.” In the 
pursuit of goodness the youth practises the 
virtues which he is emulating, and thus de- 
velops the power of choice and the self- 
mastery which are essential to the direction 
of his conduct. 

It is evident that the school can never 
give complete instruction in these fields, nor 
offer complete training; yet it must make 
its contribution along all these lines. Here, 
more than in any other field, it must 
join hands with the community, with the 
home, with the church, and with the state 
in the endeavor to produce finer standards 
of living. 





UNREALITY 


‘By FLORA B. DAVIS 


My name is Unreality. In distant lands I dwell; 

And yet, one whisper from my lips, the world lies ’neath my spell! 
The filmy robes of Mystery for garments do I wear, 

And though no one has seen my face, yet all men call me fair.’ 


The dream-child with the wondrous eyes, the poet’s soul I claim; 
I whisper to the hungry hearts their cries are not in vain; 
I kiss your eyes and weary brow, peace over you doth steal, 


You in your sleep forget to weep, and say, “Thou art the Real!” 
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By ELIZABETH WEST 


When January brings the new year bright 
My garden ’s flooded with the pale moonlight, 
But all the flowers are on the panes in white! 


Where February’s pussy-willows grow 
The trees are bare, save in the distance low 
The evergreens stand freighted still with snow. 


Beside the streams the wind of March renews 


Sit purple-hooded monks,— spring’s first hosts, whose 


Well-guarded stores the bees do not refuse. 


This soft brown carpet of pine-needles hides 
The soul of spring,— sweet arbutus abides 
Here, and the fragile blood-root, April’s guides. 


May is the blossom’s bridal month; the breeze 
Stirs clouds of fragrance, and beneath the trees, 
Wet violets, soft-eyed anemones. 


Ah! sweetest June! the breath of summer blows 
On daisied fields, and where no clover grows, 
Or yellow buttercup,— a dear wild rose! 


The jewel-weed hangs heavy in July. 
How can I court the Quaker Ladies shy 
With saucy Black-eyed Susans flaunting by? 


Now goldenrod o’er August’s sunny face 
Pours ocean-wide a flood of yellow grace, 
Fringing its waves with foam of Queen Ann’s Lace. 


The bluebird’s flight September would forget; 
Thé fields are blue with asters thickly met, 
And the fringed gentian stars are bluer yet. 


October, reckless, red with riches, spills 
Rare rubies from the barberries on the hills, 
Alders, or cranberries creeping low by rills. 


Burnt out, the torches of the sumach sleep; 
With patient wooden feet beside the deep 
The salt haystacks November’s vigil keep. 


Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Holly and mistletoe! 
Red cheer above, green partridge-vines below — 
The hope of spring beneath December snow. 


A CALENDAR OF WILD FLOWERS 
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The Elective System and the Vaudeville 


O make a connection between the elective 

system of study in colleges and the vaudeville 
and comic opera is unusual and may seem far- 
fetched; but it is justified by the fact that the amuse- 
ments of a people always reflect their serious pur- 
suits. It is well that some one whose name carries 
weight has attacked certain effects of the elective 
system. May the day come soon when one of 
equal or greater authority shall attack the vaude- 
ville and farce-comedy. Every system of educa- 
tion, and every form of amusement, has its faults. 
When these get too big in actual practice, it is only 
by recognizing them, fighting over them and 
against them, that healthy change and growth can 
take place. 

The great fault of modern education is dissipa- 
tion of energy,— exactly the fault that the elective 
system, with its frequent change and multifarious 
opportunities, would naturally produce unless its 
workings were far more carefully guarded than 
they have been. And the habit of mind which this 
mode of education too often creates — the restless 
seeking for variety, the unwillingness to concen- 
trate attention or think connectedly, the hunt for 
what is easy, the insatiable hunger for amusement, 
and the ever swifter rush after “something new”— 
is exactly the habit to which the vaudeville caters. 
From this it sprang, and on this it lives. Simplicity 
and singleness of purpose have too greatly disap- 
peared from modern education, as they have from 
modern life, and yet it is as true as ever that only 
by concentration of energy and wise expenditure 
of force can a man become master of anything. 
Connectedness, the logic of relations, the compre- 
hension of cause and effect, which lies at the root 
of every intellectual mastery, is the great deside- 
ratum in education. Any training that creates this 
—and it is created by various kinds of study — 
produces a man able to use his mind as the masters 
of business and professions use theirs. 

The variety and comic theatre is a kind of edu- 
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cator. However tight we may shut our eyes to the 
fact, these entertainments, along with the novel 
and the newspaper, do influence and educate, for 
good or for bad. 

What mental edict, then, has the vaudeville and 
the comic opera? Boldly and baldly said, to a 
mind accustomed to think connectedly they area 
confusion and an abomination. A half-hour of 
vaudeville as recreation will occasionally pass. 
Knowing that there is no relation of parts, you 
expect none. Two hours of it is wearisome. The 
comic opera is worse. This has a semblance of 
story, just enough to lure you on from interruption 
to interruption, to give you a teasing sense of con- 
stantly broken ideas which you unconsciously try 
to string together into something less idiotic. And 
you leave the theatre in a whirl, in a maze of con- 
fusion of brilliant lights, showy scenery, flouncing 
skirts, jingling music, jokes, and empty laughs. 
You have tired your mind instead of resting it. 
You have dissipated your forces instead of saving 
them, and you take up your work the next day 
without a fresh thought, a fresh feeling — or even 
fresh air. 

Such is the condition of the adult who knows 
how to think. The adult who does not know how 
to think need hardly be considered. Mentally, he 
is a hopeless invalid, feeding his disease on its own 
poison. ; 

But what of the youth whose thinking-power is 
being gained or lost? We may be quite sure that 
he too is in a whirl, he too has sought that slim 
thread of story. But with the laxness of youth, his 
mind has hardly missed the loss of connection. 
He has slipped along easily from the dance of the 
geisha-girls to the comic song and the mayor's 
ostrich without wondering very:much why they 
were there or what they were doing. The thing 
has a delightful absurdity and a kind of fairyland 
glamour, and in burlesque and fairyland there is no 
logic. Many, many boys and girls, little and big, 
enjoy more than anything else performances of 
this kind, and go again and again to the same and 
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others like it. What can the intellectual effect be 
but weakness, loss of reasoning-power, loss of per- 
ception of incongruity, restless craving for con- 
stant excitement of the eye and ear? The worst 
intellectual defects of our civilization this kind of 
theatrical entertainment fosters, and yet it is the 
kind young people very largely patronize. It is 
cheap, glittering, easy, full of what they think is 
fun and snap. It is offered to them abundantly, 
and they take it without thought or understanding. 
A youth with this amusement as a habit finds his 
studies hard and dull, tends to slip about, eel-like, 
hunting the “soft snaps” and the “easy” teachers. 
He may learn concentration and logic of ideas on 
the athletic field, but in matters less tangible he 
learns them with difficulty. The system of educa- 
tion lends itself too readily to his weakness, and 
too often emphasizes his fault instead of correcting 
it. His studies remain mere words to him, as 
empty and far less attractive that the “words, 
words” of the vaudeville story and the comic opera. 
When parents and educators wake up to the fact 
that the theatre really is an immense educational 
force, one way or the other, they will begin to see 
the bad intellectual effects of frequent indulgence 
in the variety-show habit and will require better 
forms of entertainment in the theatre. And just as 
they will guard more wisely and individually the 
admirable liberties of free election in college study, 
so they will see that the principle of liberty and 
variety in dramatic performance is bad when ap- 
plied without fear and without remorse. 
KATHERINE MERRILL. 


Getting Votes in Boston 


Y mind was ruffled with the vague unrest 

of one who has left a moral duty undone. 
It is true that I had pushed aside a delightful after- 
noon of good smoke, good fellows, and good books 
in Cambridge to cast my first presidential ballot in 
Boston for my idol, Theodore Roosevelt. It is 
equally true that I sat out, with an infinite amount 
of screwed-up patience, several exhortations of 
several famously newspapered men who called 
upon the assembled students in voices loud and 
intensive to assist in the Herculean task of cleaning 
out the Augean stables of national, state, and 
municipal political pollution. I had, with all the 
intellectual cocksureness of the undergraduate, 
waitten several lengthy reports on actual political 
conditions in American cities, based not upon 
actual experience: I had simply re-echoed the echo 
of writers, themselves ignorant of the actual state 
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of our municipal politics. Having done these sev- 
eral things, I went the very uneven tenor of my 
college way, my smug self-satisfaction undisturbed 
by the calls of civic duty. When the primaries for 
the last city elections came around I let them slip 
by with the joyous feeling that my rather tender 
moral hide had escaped another pin-prick, from 
which I always suffered when I came in personal 
contact with practical politicians. But when the 
city elections drew near I was seized with sudden 
qualms of civic virtue—I must do something 
more than merely to deposit my ballot in the box; 
I must be an active, not merely a passive, agent in 
the fight for the betterment of my city government. 
So in the heat of my virtuous resolve I wrote to the 
Public School Association, asking to be assigned 
to some “plain duty of a plain soldier of the line” 
in the coming struggle for the rescue of the schools 
of Boston from the clutches of partisan politics. If 
there was one thing which I believed in above all 
other things, it was the divorce of all non-federal 
offices from politics, especially the schools. That 
a man should be elected to the School Committee 
because he preferred free-trade to protection was 
to me a logical monstrosity, unfathomable and in- 
explicable. 

A few days after I had dispatched my virtuous 
request I received a note requesting my presence 
at the office of a young lawyer in one of the newer 
office buildings of Boston. I sallied forth with a 
happy heart and a mind open and alert to the 
slightest impression. Arrived at my destination, I 
found myself in the presence of about a dozen of 
my college mates, apparently as unsophisticated 
and expectant as myself. We were introduced to 
the master of ceremonies —a slight, begoggled 
chap, keen and alive, but lacking the refinement, 
and, I am afraid, the ideals of the young men who 
were to work under him. In a long speech he ex- 
plained the work which the Public School Associa- 
tion wished us to do — condensed, it would be the 
immortal command of sailor Nelson at Trafalgar. 
The Association, he explained, could only hope to 
accomplish its high ends by the means so success- 
fully adopted by the politicians,— thorough organ- 
ization and a house-to-house canvass of the voters. 
Then unto each of us was given his territory to 
conquer. A careful cross-examination of each male 
voter (the females were to be rounded up by one 
of their own sex) was supposed to result in the fol- 
lowing information,— the voter’s party affiliations, 
whether favorable to the Public School Associa- 
tion, and, if not, the reason why; the time he ex- 
pected to vote; his business address and the num- 
ber of his telephone, if he was within speaking- 
distance of one. Besides tabulating this informa- 
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tion, we were instructed to fill out cards of mem- 
bership for those who wished to join us in the 
effort to clean politics out of the schools of Boston. 
Nightly we were to make a brief report of the 
number seen, those who failed to see us, and those 
who, either out of the virtue of their conscience or 
the vanity of their club-hunger, had joined the 
Public School Association. We were armed with 
a goodly freight of circulars, ammunition with 
which to destroy all opposing arguments thrust in 
our way. One, prefaced by the slogan “‘A Public 
Office is a Public Trust,” answered several ques- 
tions most likely to be thrown at us. The main 
question, and the one most frequently fired at me 
during my canvass, “Is not the Association unfair 
to Catholics?” was answered as follows: 

“The Public School Association has always 
sought Catholic candidates, and has broken off all 
relations with the Independent Woman Voters 
solely because that organization refuses to endorse 
such candidates. The Executive Committee has 
among its most active and influential members such 
well-known Catholics as D. F. Sheehan, Mary 
Boyle O’Reilly, George A. Rockwell, James E. 
Lee David F. Filley, and Michael H. Corcoran.” 

This circular also answered such pertinent ques- 
tions as “‘ What is the Public School Association ?”’ 
“Why cannot the party managers be trusted to 
give us good schools, merely as a matter of political 
expediency ?” and “What evils are likely to result 
from leaving school affairs in the hands of partisan 
politicians?” Another folder, on the cover of 
which appeared a winsome little schoolgirl with a 
broom and carpet-sweeper held in her tiny fist, 
gave short biographies of the candidates of the 
Public School Association — a veritable “‘Who’s 
Who?” among the candidates for the School Com- 
mittee. 

Armed with these weapons, I made my way 
through the wilderness of the Back Bay until I 
reached my Promised Land,— Chandler Street. 
Although it was a cold night, I was warmed by the 
anticipation of meeting face to face, or rather 
mouth to mouth, the Americari voter. Like the 
amateur actor rehearsing his lines on the way to 
the theatre, I went over and over again the speech 
with which I was to gain the ballot of approval for 
myself and my party. It was long, it was florid, it 
was grand, but it was not practical. This I soon 
discovered. The first man I tracked to his lair was 
a tired workingman, but contented with the great 
contentment that comes from a full meal. He 
nodded me to a chair, folded his newspaper, and 
listened — listened for a full ten minutes to my fer- 
vent appeal for clean schools, for a non-partisan, 
non-political, non-sectarian School Board. I 


railed and ranted against all forms of civic up. 
righteousness and corruption. I called upon him 
for the sake of his children and children’s children 
to cast his ballot for us. I talked fast; I talked 
furiously; I talked as if something vital to my own 
interests was at stake; for my work was in my heart 
and my heart was in my work. He listened quietly, 
without the slightest sign of kindling to my enthu- 
siastic harangue, until I had finished, or rather 
until the wind went out of my body; then, looking 
lazily at me, he said, ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

The absolute naiveté and ingenuousness of the 
question came like a pail of icy water upon my 
heated enthusiasm. I gasped, and then laughed 
loud and long. I had overshot the mark; it was 
like talking Russian to a Jap before the war. I 
leaped from my intellectual high horse and landed 
squarely upon my intellectual donkey which 
browses in the field of the simple word and the 
simple idea. It took me nearly an hour, but I was 
willing to sacrifice the entire evening to capture 
my first voter. Little by little we went over the 
ground, I being careful that each idea reached the 
sluggish consciousness before me. It took time to 
burrow its way into his mind, but once in it was 
there to stay. As the object and aim of the Asso- 
ciation took shape in his mind, the big, burly, 
phlegmatic man began to show signs of enthusiasm, 
so that by the time I left him I knew that we had 
not only a voter for our cause, but a fighter in our 
ranks. 

On leaving the house I felt very much like the 
new recruit who discovers, after his first battle, 
that the most important thing is to get the correct 
sight of your enemy, otherwise it is ammunition 
wasted. The very next man I encountered I stud- 
ied carefully to get my intellectual sight. My judg- 
ment, that he was of rather high mental calibre, 
was soon verified. He proved to be an economist 
well versed in Ricardo, Smith, and Mill, knowing 
all, agreeing with none; for he had evolved a new 
theory of economics which he was now promul- 
gating. He seemed to hunger for companionship, 
so we talked economics for an half-hour, or rather 
the talked and I listened. When a chink showed 
in his talk I slipped in a word for the Public School 
Association. “Well,” he said, as I left him, “I 
guess your talk is worth my vote.” Which only 
goes to show how lightly some of us hold our 
ballot. | . 

All that evening I worked. I walked upstairs 
and I walked downstairs; talked high and talked 
low; reasoned, exhorted, pleaded. In every cas 
I first tried to discover the soft spot in the heart 
and in the mind of my voter. Shortly after I begat 
my canvass I began to yearn for children, and 
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EDITOR’S TABLE sor 


Roosevelt never felt greater rejoicing than I upon 
the sight of a child; for I found that to talk to a 
man of his children was the nearest way to his 
heart, and once the heart was won the mind fell an 
easy prey. I found it much easier to interest the 
married man than his single brother. “I have no 
children,” they would say, as they listlessly took 
the proffered circulars, “‘so why should I be inter- 
ested in the schools?” 

Everywhere I was received with the greatest 
courtesy and hospitality, and listened to with un- 
feigned interest and curiosity. Every evening, 
Sundays excepted, I canvassed my district. 
In the territory which I covered live “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” rich and poor, igno- 
rant and intellectual and intelligent; all national- 
ities, creeds, and colors. And each man was a law 
unto himself, each an independent study in human 
nature, each an interesting subject for psychological 
analysis. The work, besides having all the interest 
of absorbing diversity, presented all the zest of a 
hunt, — to see how many votes I could bag. Many 
are the courses of study which I have pursued, but 
there was one free from dead books. In those two 
weeks I became an adept in diplomacy. At first, 
I had told the same story, shooting straight at my 
mark, but I soon discovered discrimination to be 
the better part of valor, and so I tempered my sail 
to the intellectual wind of my opponent. At times, 
I am afraid, I clove closer to the line of logic than 
to the narrower path of common-sense righteous- 
ness. Especially was this true when I found one 
who opposed the Public School Association. Then 
it became a battle of logic; the desire for his vote 
as a means toward clean politics soon disappeared 
in a desire to have his vote as the prize of my logic. 
The desire to win, to conquer the man older than 
myself, possessed me, and I never rested until he 
had given what I thought was an implied acquies- 
cence to my views. 

In those two weeks I gained more of the knowl- 
edge of men than I had acquired in the many years 
of theorizing and book-devouring at school and 
college. I loved the work — not because I was 
doing something to better our schools, not because 
it gratified my vanity when I triumphed in argu- 
ment, but because I got to love the people whom 
I met; workingman and merchant, street-loafer 
and home-loafer, the ignorant and the learned, I 
got to love them all because I tried to enter into 
each man’s point of view. I tried to live their lives 
as some persisted in living them over for my bene- 
fit. Some were as anxious to tell me of their past 
as others were to take me into their confidences in 
regard to future plans and hopes. In those two 
weeks I met with invariably considerate treat- 


ment, except in one instance. Were I to discrim- 
inate, I would say that the negroes displayed the 
most thoughtful kindness in meeting me, ever 
ready and willing to listen, hungry for information, 
although they were inferior in intellect to their white 
neighbors. The one case of ungentlemanly treat- 
ment was by one of a lower strata in the social 
structure of Ward Ten. Several amusing incidents 
took the edge off the serious side of the work. In 
one home I was accused of being a sectarian, a 
Protestant trying to shut the Catholics from the 
schools of Boston; in another I was taxed with be- 
ing a Catholic striving to turn the schools bodily 
over to the Jesuits. I never had imagined that I 
had in me the making of so many races, but I 
waited in vain for the charge of being a negro in 
league to deprive the white man of his schools. In 
one home I was met very affably by the object of 
my search, and especially cordial was a motherly 
woman who happened to be present. On discover- 
ing my errand they both vied in making me feel 
perfectly at ease. Seeing that I was among friends, 
I became especially loquacious and eloquent. Bath 
listened with attentive ears, the woman putting in 
a word of encouragement now and then, which 
was a veritable lubricant to my flagging speech. 
Finally I stopped; I was at the end of my story. 
The man nodded assent, and I passed him a mem- 
bership-card to fill out, while I settled back in my 
chair with the glow of happiness that comes from 
labor rewarded. As the man put his pen to paper 
the woman said softly, sweetly, motherly, “Don’t 
you do it, John, or I shall tell your wife.” The 
man smiled, I smiled, but the woman did not 
smile. There was an awkward silence, hung heavy 
with the feeling of an approaching storm, and then 
it came — an avalanche of words. A Niagara of 
talk nearly drowned me in my effort to save that 
man’s vote. The woman had played her hand, or 
rather her mouth, very well. I should have en- 
joyed having her as a partner at whist; she would 
have given the lie to the professional jokesmith. 
There she sat, patiently listening to my attack on 
the Independent Woman Voters without giving 
me the slightest hint that she was a loyal member 
of that association and a sworn enemy of the soci- 
ety in whose interest I was working. But when I 
had finished she poured forth the stream of pro- 
test which was brewing and boiling within her. 
She tore my arguments into shreds, leaving my 
poor cause naked and shivering in the eyes of that 
man. But we fought our verbal battle over that 
man for a good half-hour. I cudgelled my brain 
for the intricacies of logic; for in pure information 
that woman was a marvel. Whenever I finished 
my side of the argument the man would award me 
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the prize by beginning to fill out the membership- 
card. Then would come the voice of the woman, 
half playful, half serious: “John, if you sign that 
card I shall tell your wife.” And John would 
smile — and stop writing. Feeling that the case 
was hopeless, I retired with as much grace as pos- 
sible, not, however, before I had fired my parting 
shot at the woman by saying playfully, “Well, I 
shall not—no, not even for the Public School Asso- 
ciation, shall I break the biblical command of 
‘Whom God hath joined let no man put asunder.’” 
And the man did not vote on election day. 

On another occasion I met a man whose face 
haunted me until I was compelled to ask an ex- 
planation why his face should cling to the fringe 
of my consciousness. And the explanation was 
not at all difficult. The young man had just pub- 
lished his first book of poems, prefaced by a por- 
trait of his highly poetic face and hair, and I had 
run across his slender volume only a few hours be- 
fore. The poet at once warmed up to me, and we 
were soon among the verdant field of English 

_literature; the Public School Association was for- 
gotten in the joy of literary discussion. 

On the day of the election I was awakened at 
five o’clock by the beating of my conscience at my 
brain and the loud thumping at my door. I 
ploughed my way through the drifts of snow to 
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Harvard Square, shivered for a short time in the 
blizzard that tore into my body, shivered some 
more in the car that took me to Boston, and finally 
beat my way to the voting-booth where I was to 
enact the Horatio against all repeaters. The offi. 
cials smiled at me with the smile of the sophisti- 
cated for the one who is innocent. That day was 
a busy one indeed — running from one end of the 
precinct to the other in an endeavor to bring out 
those who had promised to vote for our candidates, 
and keeping eye and ear open to every impression. 
It was the first time that I had come in such close 
contact with the actual workings of our universal 
suffrage. At the close of that election day I felt 
like James Bryce after his recent visit to our coun- 
try,— that the grandest thing in the United States 
is an election day. 

The next morning I awoke before my time. The 
Public School Association was submerged in the 
tidal wave of ignorance and civic irresponsibility 
that put party above reason and civic purity, and 
swept into office a man in prison garb. I went 
back to my books a little sick at heart, but more 
than ever assured that the only way to lift our 
schools from politics is for the aims and purpose 
of the Public School Association to percolate into 
the inner consciousness of every voter in Boston. 

JosErH LALE. 





SEA-MUSIC 


By CHARLES E. WHITMORE 


Upon a summer night, beside the shore, 

I heard the murmur of the shadowy sea 

Steal thro’ the scented darkness wistfully, 

Half voiceless for the burden that it bore — 

Awhispered music, drawing more and more 

Unto a soul-revealing melody, 

When lo! the tide slow ebbed away from me, 

And all was vague and silent as before. 

So thro’ the unstirred reaches of my soul 

Some flooding tide of melody has thrilled 

Out of the dark, till its triumphant roll 

Has lapsed to calm even as it seemed most 
strong, 

And suddenly, irrevocably stilled, 

Left but the fragrance of a faded song. 
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F I do not especially care for Walter Pater’s 

work why should I not say so? There is an ex- 
cessive revival of the man and his writings just now; 
indeed, one of the biographies was written and 
brought out against the will of his sisters. His 
“Epicurean” will long be a classic, and found in 
choice libraries in the best of bindings; but his 
aloofness and artificiality will not hold the public. 

I do thoroughly admire Alfred Ainger, whose 
Life and Letters, edited by Edith Sichel and pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Co., at $3.50, have 
been a pleasure to read. And the paper is so light 
that the book can be held in one’s hand for an 
hour without becoming a weight. I shall not give 
time to praising his ancestors; his father was a 
versatile, attractive character, an architect, a wit, 
a brilliant talker, devoted to science, mathematics, 
books, and art, and an attentive student of the 
Bible. 

“Why have we been told so much and yet so 
little?” he used to exclaim, regretfully, and re- 
mained in the realm outside conviction of any 
kind. 

The mother, who died early, and the four daugh- 
ters, were all gifted musicians. 

Alfred once wrote in his note-book, “If any ex- 
cuse will be allowed to a man at the great day of 
judgment will it not be to him who can say, ‘Lord, 
I never knew my mother.’” 

He was idolized by his fond father, who loved 
to train him to dance, and he had a lightness and 
grace of his own, tripping like a fairy on the 
moonsward. This gift never left him. He was 
also a natural whistler, with notes shrill, silvery, 
and birdlike, “as if the fairies had bestowed an 
elfin pipe upon him at his christening.” 

I believe, more and more, that we are born with 
certain predilections, and that our ancestors hold 
the reins, while we fancy we are doing the driving. 


At seven this lad writes to a boy chum: “I have 
just finished writing a book, which I have called 
‘Rambles in Wales.’ It has fourteen pages in it. 
You shall read it when you come here. I have got 
a delightful book, called ‘The Rejected Addresses.’ 
I have read it through a great many times.” 

As a bee, he would settle inside a book he loved 
till he got all its honey. And he was in maturity 
partial to parodies and indulged in them; also 
puns, some extra poor; and riddles, some especially 


He studied with equal zest “elegant extracts” 
and a cook book! 

Here is the only story of his childhood still ex- 
tant. 

His stepmother had sent him up-stairs to see 
what the baby of the moment was about. He re- 
turned, with a grave but unconcerned air. “The 
baby,” he said, “is sucking needles, sitting with 
its legs hanging over the window-sill.” 

His father had a talent for acting, and he and 
his sisters were always acting. Soon he became a 
playwright. A drama, written in his early teens, 
is “an epitome of youth and festivity.” 

Alfred’s acting was better than his plays, and 
he had a wonderful power of transforming him- 
self. This was so unendurable to an old gentle- 
man, a neighbor whose children claimed him as 
master of their revels, that he roared out, “I won’t 
have that damned tragedian on the place!” — 
the highest praise he could have given. 

At boarding-school he came under the influence 
of Frederick Denison Maurice —and the boy 
found what he had wanted, and what remained 
with him through life. 

On his death-bed he said to a young man sitting 
beside him, “Go up-stairs and look at Maurice’s 
portrait; it will do you g 

Next came the good times acting and frolicking 
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with Dickens and his children, who were at the 
same school. The novelist delighted in training 
him, and said he never had so docile a pupil. You 
must guess at all their good times, till you get the 
book. 

Frederick Maurice and Charles Dickens —in- 
congruous nares to couple, to one too rigid or 
unversed in human nature; yet both played an 
equal part in his career, representing the dual na- 
ture which he always kept distinct: the sober and 
spiritual; the humorous and dramatic. 

When the Council of King’s College dismissed 
Maurice for heresy, Ainger’s sense of the injustice 
was intense; his anger knew no bounds. 

His classmates recount with delight his powers 
of mimicry in a most delicate style, yet a veritable 
reproduction. And, like Theodore Hook, he could 
sit at the piano and accompany his own rattling 
improvisations: for instance, about the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming, the interpreter of prophecy, who was 
always predicting the end of the world as just at 
hand. But the date was unavoidably postponed, 
and the Doctor had his stock of coal replenished 
as usual. 


Ainger commemorated him as: 
“the eminent Low-Church Divine 
Who is putting us up to a proximate sign, 
And tells us, without any ha-ing or hum-ming, 
What a very great Affliction is — coming!” 


This skit on a correspondence page has as much 
fun and point now as then: 


An Ingutrinc Minp.— Yorkshire is a large 
county in the North of England. 

Erymotocist.—The ¢ in China is long. 

Augusta Ann is thanked for her beautiful and 
touching poem, which will appear in our next. 
Her simile, “like rain-drops pattering upon an- 
gel’s wings,” is singularly happy; she should, how- 
ever, pay greater attention to orthography. 


CHESTERFIELD.— Your friend is unintention- 
ally deceiving you. It is not etiquette to ask more 
than three times for soup. 


ConsTANE B.— Slap his face. 

A CuratE.— Tell her business requires you at 
Hackney. 

At twenty-three an old friend called him “a 
born man of the world.’”’ Every little while you 
come to one of his powerful expressions of opin- 
ion: 

“The more I read and the more I see of the 
world, the more I am convinced that the great 
secret of the faithlessness of this age is in the sep- 
aration of classes. So long as the rich and the 
poor are separated, by mutual pride, and by the 
covetousness of the rich and the envy of the poor, 
so long there will never be a lively faith felt by 
this nation in the words of Christianity.” 
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But the fun keeps bubbling up. Ina Postscript; 
“One of our men told me the other day that he 
had discovered that our classical lecturer uses a 
translation in class. ‘Ah,’ I replied, ‘the ass know- 
eth its master’s crib.’” 

Again: “Blackstone says that idiots cannot 
marry. How frequently is this law evaded!” 

In September, 1860, he was ordained deacon 
and became curate, in Staffordshire. The hee 
of his flock were far apart, but he cheered his long 
tramps through muddy lanes by whistling the 
songs of Schubert. He was not alone the clergy. 

‘man, but the dear companion, the helper, the sym- 
pathetic friend. In 1863 he was ordained priest, 
and also became a teacher. 

Soon another advancement: to the Readership at 
the Temple in London, for which position he was 
peculiarly fitted. His charm drew many to the 
Temple. 

He was now in his thirtieth year, and what a 
charming atmosphere he carried with him. When 
he came into a room the room knew it and changed. 
“When he left us,” said a friend, “we always felt 
as if we had been at a wedding: we did not know 
what to do for the rest of the day.” And another 
describes him as “‘a strange mixture of Ariel and 
an eighteenth century divine. ” 

In 1867 his darling sister died, leaving four 
children, whom he took to himself to care for as 
his own. This and other responsibilities probably 
were too much for him, although he never would 
allow it. His health, always delicate, felt the men- 
tal strain. Oh, if he could have had the normal 
life of a true man, a loving wife and children of 
his own! He was always giving of himself to cheer 
others, but no doubt was starving. 

His intimate friendship with Du Maurier was 
delicious and makes one envious of such innocent 
delights. Every letter in the book is worth read- 
ing. I cannot dwell on his success as lecturer and 
critic; he was great in each. 

Nor do I care to dwell on the last days; his was 
a soul lent from heaven. 


¢ If one wants to realize the every-day lives of the 

emigrants who are flooding our country, read the 
life-stories of ‘‘Undistinguished Americans” 2s 
told by themselves; edited by Hamlin Holt, with 
an Introduction by Edwin E. Slosson. But why 
call this motley, mongrel lot Americans? 

All are interesting; the Farmer’s Wife, a real 
American, had the hardest experience of all. 

“All have a deep human interest, and perhaps 
some sociological importance.” 

[James Pott and Co., $r.20.] 

I like everything that Mabel Osgood Wright 
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BOOKS AS I SEE THEM 


gives us, and respect her intimate knowledge of 
flowers, garden, -family, and social life of a “Com- 
muter’s Wife” or birds; their songs, their homes, 
and their ways. But I confess to preferring my 
facts regarding flowers and birds “straight;” just 
as I prefer to eat fried hominy and waffles without 
any saccharine accompaniment. 

So I particularly prize her reliable book on 
“Birdcraft” which was brought out eleven years 
ago, has been a standard favorite ever since, and 
after several reprintings with new illustrations and 
additions is now once more reprinted by the Mac- 
millan Co. Price, $2.00. 

No love-affairs woven in, except those of the 
birds themselves. What a change and progression 
there has been in our knowledge of birds and our 
opportunities for learning about them! 

As Mrs. Wright says of the time when she first 
sent out what she had learned by enthusiastic and 
patient study: “In those days the printed aids to 
the identification of the common birds were few 
outside of the large reference libraries, and the 
specimens in the museums were often inaccessible, 
or classified in a way that rendered them useless to 
the novice. As the bird began to grow more elu- 
sive in haunts where it had held sway, all at once 
it seemed to grow more precious and desirable, 
while presently a great awakening took place. Side 
by side with the desire to know was born the desire 
to protect the bird; for not only is the wild bird a 
part of the inheritance of the people, but the peo- 
ple are the trustees of its liberty. 

“Now books upon nearly every phase of bird- 
life lie close at hand, both the result of compila- 
tion and rich personal experience, while dry-plate 
photography has come to be the recorder of much 
that words cannot express. Organized protection 
is influencing legislation to give to the bird all the 
rights of a legal citizenship; and the colored charts 
and pictures of birds, such as money could not buy 
in 1890, together with admirable libraries of gen- 
eral nature-books, are circulated freely in the coun- 
try schools of many States.” 

Then she goes on to advocate personal study 
and loving observation, and adds that “Patience 
is the salt of the bird-catching legend.” 

The book is prettily dedicated to her husband: 
“A record of happy field-days about home.” Does 
n’t that suggest a happy home nest? And a bird, 
if she could express her thoughts in words, might 
say the same to her mate. 

A verse from Henry van Dyke’s poems graces 


the opening page. He is one of the true bird-lov- 
ers, 


“The laverock sings a bonnie lay 
Above the Scottish heather; 


It sprinkles down from far away 
Like light and love together. 
He drops the golden notes to greet 
His brooding mate, his dearie; 
I only know one song more sweet,— 
The woodnotes of the veery.” 


The frontispiece is a singing veery. 

Two hundred song, game, and water birds are 
fully described, the Latin names are given, and 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes furnishes eighty full-page 
plates. 

I wonder how many who read this are acquaint- 
ed with the song of the veery? I declare most 
shamefacedly that I do not know him by sight, or 
his notes. 

“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” is a first book by 
Eliza Calvert Hall, a well-known Kentucky woman, 
and while it is all cleverly done, all true pictures of 
rural Kentucky life, yet, the first chapter, “Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” is by far the best of the lot. 
It can be read and reread without losing its snap 
and go and humor. Sally rose at a church meet- 
ing and, quite unasked and most unexpectedly, 
gave her testimony as to the meanness of Ken- 
tucky laws in general, and the meanness of some 
Kentucky men in particular. It’s rich, and un- 
doubtedly true! 

[Little, Brown and Co., $1.50.] 

The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, in a small yet heavy 
book, shows the world “The Way to Happiness;” 
but he only makes me tired. It goes along at a 
slow pace, offering solemn arguments and long- 
drawn-out platitudes. He informs us that “great 
spiritual happiness seems to be consistent some- 
times with conditions inimical to domestic peace.” 

“Religion is an essential faculty of human na- 
ture, and demands that it shall have its rights.” 

“The best place on earth, the sacredest place on 
earth, is a well-conducted home.” 

I feel like concurring with a “Very true”— 
such as one sees on the margin of a circulating- 
library volume. 

This may have been impressive from the pulpit; 
we accept much of this sort while in our pews. 

[Macmillan Co., $1.25.] 

A larger book from the same publishers, by 
Prof. Carl Hilty, who also wrote on “Happiness,” 
is entitled “The Steps of Life, further Essays on 
Happiness.” The author is Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law in the University of Berne, and we are 
told that his essays long ago took rank in Europe 
as classics in the sphere of personal culture in eth- 
ics and religion. 

Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, honors the 
book with an appreciative Introduction. 

I find in this the same tendency to state what is 
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well known, as: “A kind-hearted readiness to help 
is the sure sign of a good character; while cruelty 
to animals and ridicule of men is a sure sign of a 
bad character.” 

“As with courtesy, so with a man’s probity: if 
it is genuine, it shows itself in his conduct in the 
small things.” 

Professor Hilty is far beyond the Rev. Slicer, 
who has no spice, Sir. But I do not glean much 
that is new. 

The seventh chapter is on “The Prolegomena 
of Christianity.’ (Those who can exactly define 
the word “prolegomena” without consulting a 
dictionary may stand up!) 

At the close of the book he writes wisely on 
“Old Age,” the last step. 

Same price as the guide-book offered by the 
American clergyman. 

Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, has also published a book on “The Quest 
of Happiness; a Study of Victory over Life’s 
Troubles” and Dr. A. H. Bradford says it is his 
very best book. 

Same publisher. Costs a quarter more. 

Owning these three books, one ought to be very 
happy indeed. There seems to be a wave-thought 
on this theme among the clergy and philosophic 
thinkers. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott gives “Christ’s Secret of 
Happiness.” It was Character. I dare not discuss 
so sacred a question, but feel that the knowledge 
of the result of His few years of work and the final 
sacrifice, bringing salvation, inspiration, hope, 
Christian joy, and peace to untold millions, and 
lifting woman from brutal bondage, would have 
been sufficient reason for His happiness. 

And we know men and women of unsullied char- 
acters who are not happy, though they do their best 
to make others so. 

Dr. Abbott declares that “possession is not en- 
joyment, and enjoyment does not depend upon 
possession.”” And quotes Paul’s saying to the 
poor outcast Christians: “All things are yours, 
whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas.’”’ Yes; but 
I’m in sympathy with those who are fitted to en- 
joy pictures, books, travel, music, a garden, but 
must perforce go without. Would not the most 
perfect enjoyment come with the possession of 
these delights? Many have them who do not know 
how to prize them; for “the Lord gives apples to 
those who have no teeth.” 

But I’m sickened by the hypocritical twaddle of 
the richest men in our country, who affect to be 
unhappy because they are wallowing in money, 
and I can’t be convinced that ministers need dwell 
so frequently on the blessedness of being cramped 
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by poverty, knocked down by ill-luck, crushed by 
incurable suffering, and all that. 

If even Dr. Abbott could be reduced, if only in 
a dream, to actual need, and with all his culture 
and appreciation of life’s best pleasures, be de- 
nied his library, or the use of any books, or the 
privilege of listening to music almost divine; 
obliged to walk miles to get to his work instead of 
spinning along with a spirited span, or being 
rushed to office by an auto; not knowing where 
the money would come from to purchase com- 
fortable clothing for himself and family, and find- 
ing a generously good dinner impossible, with his 
small means; so overworked that he could not cul- 
tivate a garden if he could afford the land; have to 
pass the tempting display of the florist’s windows 
when he longed to take a big bunch home to his 
wife; unable to subscribe to the magazines, and 
so on and on, would he not hold a slightly altered 
view — when he woke up? 

[Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 

Orison Swett Marden, editor of the successful 
Success, illustrates the optimistic philosophy he 
earnestly preaches in his own masterful career. 
He tells us how to grip circumstances; make ’em 
all over; cure Melancholia by joyous thought; has 
the secret to prevent wrinkles, more efficacious 
than flesh-food or massage-cream or even steam- 
ing, shows that there need be neither poverty, sick- 
ness, or suffering. Only hold the will firm enough, 
and control thought. And he lives what he advo- 
cates. No “Opportunity” ever eluded him. He 
has always been “Pushing to the Front,” is an 
“Architect of Fate,’”’ has “‘The Secret of Achieve- 
ment,” and I wish that all may catch his spirit and 
be benefited by making his confident belief their 
own. 

Far more real help to those struggling and am- 
bitious for improvement in their conduct and con- 
ditions than the vague assurance that ’Pollos and 
Cephas are for them. (No irreverence intended.) 

The last reprinting from his essays in his paper 
is called “Every Man a King.” He gets over the 
ground with the energetic swing of a blacksmith at 
his anvil. He is a New Thought man and a Chris- 
tian Science disciple, and quotes Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Horace Fletcher, Elbert Hubbard, and 
Helen Wilmans. 

Much of this book is grand stuff. I’ve been 
trying to live up to the same creed for years. 

And Mr. Marden, in contrast with the Catnip 
Tea Commonplaces of some eminent moralizers, 
is a whole electric battery, stimulating and occa- 
sionally giving a shock to one who is groove-set- 
tled. 

But who can accept as true all his assertions? 
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“All that you dream of, all that you yearn for 
and long to be, will be within your reach if you 
have the power to affirm sufficiently strong, if you 
can focus your faculties with sufficient intentness 
on a single purpose.” 

You see, Mister, we do not know just how to 
“focus,” for health, money, and position. Yet 
you promise that all will certainly come to him that 
wills aright. 

“Hold the picture of yourself in health before 
your mind persistently, and you will create health.” 

And what about a “persistent” felon on finger, 
or a mastoid abscess in ear. Can those be willed 
away? 

“No man can be ill if he always has right 
thoughts and takes ordinary care of his body.” 

Indeed! I remember Dr. Hammond’s sudden 
death from pneumonia just after he had sent out 
his theory that no one need die before he was one 
hundred. 

“We grow old because we do not know enough 
to keep young.” 


What a lamentable ignorance on that point has 
obtained ever since the demise of Adam! 

Dr. Holmes is quoted as saying, ‘Wrinkles 
do not appear on faces that have constantly 
smiled.” 

O rubbish! The dear doctor’s face was as 
wrinkled as a frozen pear left out on the ground. 
And see the wrinkles on the grand face of Higgin- 
son! Smiling produces lines, as does laughing 
bring the crow’s-feet. 

A well-known New Thought woman wrote me, 
when I confessed to her that I was weak from 
Grippe, that she was ashamed of me; that if I did 
not eat more than two meals a day and would 
drink two quarts of milk daily I would never 
be ill. 

It was with a profound satisfaction I read three 
weeks later that this same superior being was laid 
up with a severe attack of tonsilitis and could not 
speak to her audiences! 

Oh, wow! ! 

[Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., $1.00.] 





THE RUSSULA 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


’Neath woven branches where the mid-day beam 
Ne’er breaks the perfect twilight of repose, 
Through some mould-magic subtle as a dream, 


The red russula grows. 


Its flesh is delicate as snow or foam 
Pink-crested, and as fragile and as pure; 
Fit food for some omnivorous forest gnome, 


Or elfin epicure. 


And mortals, too, have yielded to its thrall, 
Seeking it deep amid the woodland glooms — 
Ethereal, aye, and ephemeral, 
This fair rose of mushrooms! 


It seems not strange that nature wrought the flower 
Petal by petal out of plastic earth; 
But this! — but this! — at what auroral hour 


Had it fantastic birth? 
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By ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE 


T is pleasant news that the Cape Cod Memorial 

Association, which proposes to erect upon the 
highest point in Provincetown a suitable monu- 
ment to commemorate the arrival of the May- 
flower, and the writing and adoption in its cabin 
by the Pilgrim Fathers of the immortal ‘“‘compact,” 
has raised about $95,000, a sum sufficient 
to build such a monument as is desired. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts appro- 
priated $25,000 for the purpose. Other con- 
tributions have brought the sum up to $9s5,- 
000, but it is hoped that with the aid of a 
government appropriation, and the contin- 
ued interest of friends at home, the sum 
may be increased to $100,000. In view of 
the fact that the United States Government 
has frequently appropriated money to mark 
battle-fields, it is believed that Congress 
will join in commemorating the spot where 
the Pilgrims saw the’ first land, and close to 








cape town bordering on Cape Cod Bay, and from 
Plymouth, Duxbury, Marshfield, and Scituate, and 
surrounding country. It will be easily discerned 
by the vast number of vessels sailing from Boston 
and other New England cities to Southern ports; 
and being on the route of all ships sailing between 
Boston and Europe, set upon this hill and 
seen from such a distance at sea, it will be of 
inestimable value as a day landmark. 
The many patriotic societies which have 
actively participated in raising suitable sub- 
scriptions will each of them send a memo- 
rial stone from some historic spot in their 
town or State, one side of the stone being 
finished and appropriately inscribed as 
coming from such historic spot and such so- 
ciety. The stones will be arranged chrono- 
logically as to the period of the nation’s 
history which they represent. Each indi- 
vidual contributing one dollar or more re- 
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‘CAPE ‘COD? PILGRIM ¢ MEM ORIJAL-MONUMENT>- PROVINCETOWN:” 


As It Will Look When Finished 


which the “cabin compact” was formed. A bill 
is pending appropriating $40,000. 

Cape Cod is a gigantic reef, almost wholly of 
sand, jutting out into the sea for about sixty miles 
from the mainland. Near the extreme point of the 
Cape, in the centre of Provincetown, is High Pole 
Hill, one of the highest points of land upon the 
Cape, and this site for the memorial, together with 
land surrounding it, has been given by Province- 
town to the Cape Cod Memorial Association. 
Upon this hill, over one hundred feet high, it is 
proposed to erect a stone monument 250 feet in 
height, enabling it to be seen at least thirty miles 

.out at sea ona clear day. It can be seen from every 
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ceives a life-membership certificate representing 
the Mayflower entering Provincetown. This will 
»prove in time to be a valuable heirloom. There 
is to be also a “Record-Book,” in which to 
inscribe members’ names, titles, and amounts of 
subscriptions, thus keeping in perpetual remem- 
brance the patriotic donors whose generosity 
makes possible this national landmark. May- 
flower descendants may have the names of May- 
flower ancestors in the book by paying the sum of 
five dollars for each Mayflower name. 

It was on the eleventh day of November, old 
style, 1620, that the Mayflower dropped anchor i 
Cape Cod harbor. Parties were at once sent out 
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for exploration. The sixth of December found the Thacher, Hon. William B. Lawrence, Henry H. 
“a ship still in the harbor, and a third party about to Baker, Everett I. Nye, Henry H. Sears, Osborn 
set out on a tour of exploration. They went forth Nickerson, and Lorenzo D. Baker; treasurer, 

in'a shallop and followed the shore lineof the Cape Howard S. Hopkins; and secretary, Osborn Nick- 
until they reached Clark’s Island, where they made erson. The late Joseph Jefferson, whose summer 
camp and remained over Sunday. The next day home was at Buzzard’s Bay, was greatly interested 
they went over to Plymouth, where they deter- in the project, and was an active vice-president 
mined to make their permanent home. It was in the association. 
while the Mayflower was at anchor in the harbor 
and from of Cape Cod that Dorothy, the young wife of Brad- Two State societies, Daughters of the Revolu- 
_— and ford, fell overboard and was drowned; it was here tion and Daughters of the American Revolution, 
discerned that Peregrine White was born; and it was here,in of Massachusetts, have held their annual conven- 
m Boston this harbor, that the immortal “compact,” the tions within a few weeks. The Daughters of the 
on Poes; first charter of a popular government known to’ Revolution elected these officers for the coming 
g between history, was drawn up and signed; and under it year: State regent, Mrs. Alice M. Granger, of 
s hill and Carver was chosen the first governor. Randolph; vice-State regent, Mrs. Susan A. Viles, 
Will be of American liberty was born in that little crowded of Brookline; recording secretary, Mrs. W. Anna 
ark. cabin of the Mayflower, as she rode at anchor in Heckman, of East Weymouth; corresponding sec- 
hich have the harbor of Provincetown on Nov. 11, 1620. Dr. retary, Mrs. Anna F. Goss, Melrose; treasurer, 
table sub- Edward Everett Hale declares that the “compact Mrs. Eleanor B. Wheeler, Dorchester; registrar, 
‘= drawn up at Provincetown is as important as the Mrs. Mary A. Todd, Lynn; librarian, Mrs. 
ot in their Declaration of Independence, and was its fore- Martha E. Austin, Roxbury; historian, Mrs. 
oo being runner.” “These Pilgrims of the Mayflower were Helen M. Burton, Brookline; councillors, Mrs. 
cribed as the pioneers of a mighty host,” wrote John Fiske. Ella W. Johnson, Newburyport; Mrs. Florence S. 
d such so- The Hon. Edward Everett, while Governor of MacAlman, Somerville; Miss Georgiana A. Bout- 
ed chrono- Massachusetts, said that “within that poor well, Groton, and Mrs. Elizabeth D. Whittemore, 
: nation’s tempest-tossed vessel there lay a moral treasure of of Everett. Mrs. Granger, the newly elected State 
Zach indi- value wholly unappreciable, faintly conceived of regent, is the wife of Dr. F. C. Granger, of Ran- 
ir more He by us, its immediate inheritors, after two hundred dolph. She claims her Revolutionary descent from 
years of possession — principles of moral and so- Stephen Butler, of Connecticut, who enlisted at 
cial growth and improvement, which for ages to the beginning of the Revolutionary War, and did 
come will not be developed in all their virtue and _ valiant service, and also from John Page, who en- 
efficiency. On that day the first written constitu- listed from Rindge, N. H., and served in a regi- 
tion of popular government was drawn up and ment directly under the command of General 
signed by the people assembled in convention for Washington. Mrs. Granger has been prominent in 
the purpose.” P the Federation of Women’s Clubs, having been 

It is to commemorate the signing of this compact president of the Ladies’ Library Association of 
and the first landing of the Pilgrims upon Cape Randolph, one of the oldest clubs in New England. 
Cod that the obelisk at Provincetown is to be She has two sons, both of whom are graduates of 
erected, and it would seem that every son and Harvard University,— Dr. F. B. Granger, a physi- 
daughter of the United States, certainly those who _ cian in Boston, and L. Dwight Granger, a former 
trace their ancestry to the Pilgrims, would like to instructor in metallurgy at Harvard, but now of 
contribute. The officers of the association are: Worcester. 
president, J. Henry Sears; honorary vice-presidents, In recognition of the long and helpful service of 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry H. Rogers, Samuel Nick- the retiring State regent, Mrs. Adeline Frances 
erson, E. C. Swift, Robert Bacon, and Lorenzo Fritz, of Chelsea, the Massachusetts society con- 
D. Baker; vice-presidents, the Rev. Dr. Ed- ferred upon her the gift of life membership in the 
ial rene ward Everett Hale, Hon. Arthur Lord, Dr. Myles National Society. For more than eight years Mrs. 
generosity Standish, Mrs. M. P. Nickerson, Miss Priscilla S. Fitz has held office, working faithfully in behalf 
tk. May Nickerson, Mrs. Mabel S. Agassiz, Gen. Charles of her organization, serving several years as State 
es of May H. Taylor, J. Oakes Shaw, Edwin A. Grozier, Dr. regent. In retiring from office, she returns to her 
the sum of Gorham Bacon, Hon. David G. Pratt, Richard musical life, in which she has gained national fame 
Henry Greene, Franklin B. Goss, Thomas C. asa composer. 
Day, Franklin Crocker, Moses N. Gifford, Hon. Mary Washington Chapter, Daughters of the 
William C. Lovering, Eben S. S. Keith; directors, Revolution of Clinton, has ordered the bronze 
J. Henry Sears, Roland C. Nickerson, Thomas C. markers of the Sons of the American Revolution 
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to be placed at the graves of all Revolutionary 
soldiers who are buried in Lancaster. 

“The recently organized Lafayette Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, held their regular 
meeting ‘Tuesday evening, April second, at the 
State Society Room, Colonial Building. They had 
as guests Mrs. Alice M. Granger, the State regent, 
and Mrs, Adeline F. Fitz, ex-State regent. Mrs. 
Effie L. Esten, vice-regent of the chapter, read an 
interesting paper on ‘Colonial Gossip.’ Follow- 
ing the program there was a social hour, with re- 
freshments.” 


The Massachusetts Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, held its annual meeting on 
April 1, reélecting Mrs. Evelyn Fellows Masury, 
of Danvers, to the office of State regent for the 
sixth consecutive time, an honor never before con- 
ferred upon any State regent. Mrs. Masury also 
served as State regent some ten or twelve years 
ago. She enjoys a national reputation for her ex- 
ecutive ability, her deep interest in public affairs, 
and her splendid powers of oratory, and is often 
spoken of as a coming national president. Mrs. 
J. G. Dunning, of Springfield, a member of Mercy 
Warren Chapter of that city, who has been auditor 
of the State society, succeeds Mrs. George L. 
Munn, of Easthampton, president of the Western 
Conference, who has in her term proved a most 
efficient officer. The Massachusetts Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has raised 
the two thousand dollars necessary for the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts column” in the group of thirteen marble 
columns which are to represent the thirteen colo- 
nial States, on the portico of Memorial Continental 
Hall, now being erected in Washington, D. C. 
Some State societies, among them New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania, obtained gifts of this sum 
from their State Legislatures, but the Massachu- 
setts daughters, finding that Governor Guild was 
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not in favor of such an appropriation, did 
not ask for it, but raised the money by chapter 
work. 

The National Society, Daughters of the Amer. 
ican Revolution, has presented its official gold 
spoon to Mrs. Julia Wendell Butler, of Farming- 
ton, Me. Mrs. Butler is a “real daughter,” being 
descended from Thomas Wendell, who served on 
one of the privateers from 1780 to 1782. Mr, 
Butler is ninety-two years of age, the widow of 
F. G. Butler, a prominent man of business of 
Franklin County, who wrote Butler’s history of 
Farmington. 


It will give sincere pleasure to all New England 
people to learn that the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
gives his assurance that the old frigate Constitution 
is not to be taken from Massachusetts waters and 
conveyed to Jamestown for the coming Exposition. 
Effort to accomplish this was made in the South, 
but vigorous protests came from the North, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts. At the annual meeting of 
the Advisory Committee on Cooperation in Patri- 
otic Work, of which Mr. Walter Gilman Page is 
chairman, it was attempted to enlist Governor 
Guild’s cooperation in frustrating any such plan, 
and the Massachusetts Society, Sons of the Revo- 
lution, of which Mr. Page is a prominent member, 
went even further than this, enlisting Senator 
Lodge’s aid. Mr. Frank H. Carruthers, secretary 
of the Sons of the Revolution, has received a letter 
from Senator Lodge, assuring him that the historic 
old ship will not be removed to Southern waters, 
and this on the word of the Secretary of the Navy, 
himself a Baltimorean. Besides this, to remove the 
frigate from her present quarters at Charlestown 
Navy Yard, repair her, and renovate her for sucha 
voyage, and make her thoroughly seaworthy, 
would involve an expense of $22,000, and this fact 
alone would operate against her removal. 





A PENITENT TO A VIOLET 


By MARY WILDER PEASE 


Shy votaress of the purple hood, 
Counting your beads the mist has strung 
Upon a cobweb thread and hung 


Across your breast, 


Oh, will you breathe a little prayer, 
If one is left your rosary, 
And tell a single bead for me 


The unconfessed ? 
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Book Notes 


Tae DiaMonD KEy, AND How THE RAILWAY 
Herozrs Won It. By Alvah Milton Kerr, 
author of ‘Young Heroes of Wire and Rail,” 
etc. Illustrated by F. B. Masters and others. 
Mr. Kerr, a gifted writer of railroad stories, was 

once a train-despatcher and knows thoroughly the 
skill, bravery, and devotion of those who do the 
actual work connected with the making and run- 
ning of great railway lines. He tells in twelve 
chapters as many deeds of unusual heroism and 
fertility of resource occurring on the “Western 
Central R. R.” with scenes mostly laid on the 
“skygrades” in the mountain regions of Colorado 
and Arizona. The “diamond key” is a badge of 
honor given by the superintendent for conspicuous 
service, and each chapter tells of the thrilling deeds 
of one of the twelve who won it. It is impossible to 
describe the hold these stories take upon one. No 
more powerful tales of honor and courage have 
ever been told, and if any one’s blood is not stirred 
by reading this book, his is a hopeless case. (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


THE Brass Bowt. By Louis Joseph Vance. 

Mr. Vance’s latest and most attractive romance 
was written, finally, in less than four weeks, though 
the first chapters took tentative shape about two 
years ago. The novelist was sure that he had 
something interesting, but for the life of him he 
did n’t seem to be able to get Maitland and the 
gray girl past Long Island City, after the burglary 
at Maitland Manor. So he put it away and forgot 
it— almost. When Mr. Vance returned from 
England last May he dug up the dusty manuscript, 
read it, and lo and behold! the rest of the story 
flowed on, as plain as print, up to the point where 
Anisty gets the girl into the cab, leaving Maitland’s 
apartments. There again it stuck. He turned to 
his wife for suggestions. They bickered about it 
for a week in the liveliest sort of way before the 
final chapters mapped themselves out. The 
reader of “The Brass Bow!” will not be surprised 
to learn that it took hard thinking on the author’s 
part to extricate his characters from the difficult 
— in which they so frequently find them- 
selves. 

Louis Joseph Vance has a right to write ro- 
mances. He eloped when he was eighteen. And it 
turned out to be one of those rare elopements that 
arehappy. But being the head of a family, he had 
to develop his literary talent with unremitting 


labor for all it was 
worth in dollars and 
cents at an age when 
most boys are think- 
ing of college entrance A'S 
examinations. From , 
nine to five he would — Ww 

work at his clerical 

job in a down-town 

New York office; in the evening, go home fordinner, 
take a twenty-minute nap, and then plunge in on 
his story-writing, keeping it up until one or two in 
the morning. In this manner he wrote “ Milady of 
the Mercenaries,” which subsequently attracted a 
great deal of attention when it was published as a 
serial in Munsey’s. Since the success of “ Milady” 
life has been easier, but Mr. Vance still does most 
of his work, and the best of it, at night; his imagina- 
tion seems to work best when the world is quiet. 
He writes it directly upon the typewriter,—“think- 
ing into the keys,” — and has done this to such an 
extent that his handwriting is an abomination in 
the eyes of the people. Having written it, he wakes 
up his wife and reads it to her. Then the next day 
he writes it over again, as a rule. He has written a 
story over six times before getting the effect he 
wanted, and has written as many as forty-eight 
different openings for one story, turning, twisting, 
revising, changing in every way the same words 
and incidents. Having once struck his gait, he 
writes rapidly. 


(| 


THE PuHiLosopHy oF GOETHE’s “Faust.” By 

Thomas Davidson. 

Written by a man whose previous writings and 
exhaustive study of his subject have especially 
fitted him for the task, this book is worthy of more 
than a passing word or a casual glance. Through- 
out his life Mr. Davidson was an assiduous reader 
of Goethe’s writings, and particularly of the 
“Faust,” most of which he knew by heart. In 
the six lectures that form this book, first delivered 
in the winter of 1896 at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, he has told what that poem has come to 
mean to him, and has sought to lay bare its “phil- 
osophical or ethical skeleton.” 

Those who read poetry for its content .cannot 
fail to be interested in the interpretation of 
Goethe’s masterpiece by a scholar of Mr. David- 
son’s breadth and learning, who has lived long and 
intimately with it. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Price. 
60 cents, net.) 
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THE Book oF CAMPING AND WoopcraFr. By 

Horace Kephart. 

This is as complete a little text-book on camping 
and woodcraft as one will find. All those who 
seek rest or sport in the wilderness, be he novice 
or experienced woodsman, will find many a wel- 
come hint — of how not to as well as how to do it. 

In the foreword Mr. Kephart defines wood- 
craft “as the art of getting along well in the wilder- 
ness by utilizing nature’s storehouse,’ and as an 
example cites Daniel Boone as a good woodsman 
because “he could confidently enter an unmapped 
wilderness, with no outfit but what was carried by 
his canoe, his horse, or on his own back, and with 
the intention of a protracted stay; that he could 
find his way through the dense forest without man- 
made marks to guide him; that he knew the habits 
and properties of trees and plants, and the ways 
of fish and game; that he was a good trailer and a 
good shot; that he could dress game and cure 

Itry, cook wholesome meals over an operr fire, 

uild adequate shelter against wind and rain, and 
keep himself warm through the bitter nights of 
winter — in short, that he knew how to utilize the 
gifts of nature, and could bide comfortably in the 
wilderness without help from the outside.” 

This is surely real woodcraft and not “potential 
gipsving.” It is not even adapting the appliances 
of civilization to wildwood life; it is getting along 
without them. 

But Mr. Kephart does not advise “anybody to 
travel with nothing but a gun and ammunition, a 
blanket, a frying-pan, and a tin cup.” 

He deals extensively and sensibly from an eco- 
nomic standpoint with a camper’s outfit, clothing, 
kit, utensils, food, and packing. Then follows a 
description of the various kinds of tents to be had, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Mr. Kephart then goes to the camp site and tells 
how to select it, lay it out, and construct it, build 
the fire, and cook the fish and game, having de- 
voted a previous chapter to marksmanship. He 
deals at length with camp cookery, the dressing of 
game and fish, and the tanning of pelts. 

He does not even forget the pests of the woods— 
how to avoid them, and remedies for their bites. 

The last part of the book is given up to forest 
travel and the various things incident thereto, with 
a chapter on getting lost and how to live off the 
country. 

For the novice in woodcraft it is almost a com- 
plete guide. (The Outing Publishing Co.) 





FISHING AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. 

Cleveland. 

Another welcome contribution to the literature 
of outdoor life — a life of ever-increasing popularity 
as people become more awake to its beauty and 
value — is this volume of sketches from Mr. 
Cleveland’s fascinating pen. 

Like most of our great statesmen, past and 
present, Mr. Cleveland is an enthusiastic devotee 
of hunting and fishing, as well as of every other 
kind of outdoor recreation. 

At the very outset of these sketches he frankly 
acknowledges this devotion, although he says that 
“his sporting proclivities have at times subjected 
him to criticism and petty forms of persecution—as 


By Grover 
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when short fishing-excursions, in which he has 
sought relief from the wearing perplexities of offi- 
cial duty, have been denounced in a mendacious 
newspaper as dishonest devices to cover scandalous 
revelry.” 

Of the “Mission of Sport and Outdoor Life” he 
says that “those who have contributed most gen- 
erously to the exhilaration and charm of social 
intercourse will be found among the disciples of 
outdoor recreation, who are in touch with nature 
and have thus kept fresh and unperverted a simple 
love of humanity’s best environment.” 

His “Defence of Fishermen” is a plea for the 
gentle art which draws men away from the sordid 
scramble for money and position to the shady 
river-bank or open sea, there to get into closer 
communion with Nature and learn her lessons of 
patience, self-restraint, and self-communion. Like 
all good fishermen he condemns all useless slaugh- 
ter. He cites Henry Ward Beecher and Daniel 
Webster as famous fishermen, and claims that one 
of Webster’s most thrilling flights of oratory was 
composed and elaborated while wading waist deep 
and casting flies in Mashpee Waters. 

The little talks on “Duck-Hunting,’’ ‘‘Rabbit 
and Quail Shooting” are quite as entertaining, 
and he utters a wise word of caution and denunci- 
ation of the inordinate andindiscriminate slaughter 
of these birds. 

To the already initiated these skits are full of a 
subtle humor, and if they make any new sportsmen 
of the Cleveland type it will be well. (The Outing 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.25, net.) 


Great RicHES. By Charles W. Eliot. 

Socialists and editors generally have no theme 
more popular to-day than the rapid increase in 
the number of millionaires in this country. But 
few treat the subject in the optimistic vein which 
President Eliot has struck. It is not always that 
the very rich are given strict justice. There is 
something about the accumulation of great wealth 
which causes its possessor to be misjudged in all 
his actions. To quote Mr. Eliot, ‘The suddenly 
rich man finds that the presumptions are all 
against him, and the public ear is open to the 
prosecuting attorney, but shut to the defence.” — 

In the same attitude of calm inquiry and quiet 
judgment with which he considers all great topics 
President Eliot studies this problem of “Great 
Riches.” He notes the obligations as well as the 
powers of the moneyed class; the praise which is 
due the creators of honest wealth; and the need of 
publicity as a safeguard to business. “It is quite 
unnecessary,” he says, “to feel any alarm about 
the rise of a permanent class of very rich people. 
To transmit great estates is hard. They get divided 
or dispersed. With rarest exceptions the rich men 
of to-day are not the sons of the rich men of thirty 
years ago, but are new men. It-will be the same 
thirty years hence.” 

The book is full of terse, quotable sayings. It 
is beautifully printed in two colors, and for 4 
frontispiece has a fine full-page photogravure por- 
trait of the author. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents, net; flexible 
leather, $1.50, net. Postage, 8 cents additional.) 
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KIDNAPPED! 
Find the Heartless Person. 


Do you wake up in the night with a feeling of suffocation and dread ? 

Do you get dizzy and out of breath on exertion or feel faint when you rise sud- 
denly from a sitting posture ? 

Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times ? 

You don’t believe it’s Coffee, but that is easy to prove. 

Quit the Coffee 10 days. 





That removes the cause—the poisonous drug, Caffeine. 
Then use well-made Postum. 





That supplies the food elements required by Nature to rebuild a broken-down 
nervous system. The changed feeling settles all arguments 
These are incontrovertible facts. 





Any physician can tell you this, but the best way to prove it is to quit Coffee and 


use well-made POSTUM for 10 days. 


* There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Meredith Nicholson’s new novel, “‘The Port of 
Missing Men,” is introduced by the following 
charming poem: 


THE SHINING ROAD. 


Come, sweetheart, let us ride away beyond the 
city’s bound, 

And seek what pleasant lands across the distant 
hills are found. 

There is a golden light that shines beyond the verge 
of dawn, 

And there are happy highways leading on, and 
always on; 

So, sweetheart, let us mount and ride, with never a 
backward glance, 

To find the pleasant shelter of the Valley of Ro- 
mance. 


Before us, down the golden road, floats dust from 
charging steeds, 

Where two adventurous companies clash loud in 
mighty deeds; 

And from the tower that stands alert like some tall, 
beckoning pine, 

E’en now, my heart, I see afar the lights of wel- 
come shine! 

So loose the rein and cheer the steed and let us race 
away 

To seek the lands that lie beyond the Borders of 
To-day. 


Draw rein and rest a moment here in this cool vale 
of peace; 

The race half run, the goal half won, half won the 
sure release! 

To right and left are flowery fields, and brooks go 
singing down 

To mock the sober folk who still are prisoned in 
the town. 

Now to the trail again, dear heart; my arm and 
blade are true, 

And on some plain ere night descend I’ll break a 
lance for you. 


O sweetheart, it is good to find the pathway shining 
clear! 

The road is broad, the hope is sure, and you are 
near and dear! 

So loose the rein and cheer the steed and let us race 
away 

To seek the lands that lie beyond the Borders of 
To-day. 

Oh, we shall hear at last, my heart, a cheering wel- 
come cried 

As o’er a clattering drawbridge through the Gates 
of Dreams we ride! 





THE AMERICAN IDEA. By L. K. Commander. 

To focus the substance of this treatise into a 
single sentence, the author has taken for discus- 
sion this question: Does the determination of the 
American people to establish a small-family ideal 
point to race suicide or race development? Then 
follows a thorough discussion of the conditions 
and influences making for the small American 
family. 

The author does not advance his own views 
upon the subject, but has directly sounded famous 


BOOK NOTES 





men and women in the professional and business 
world and the great representative body of the 
fathers and mothers of the country. It is, in fact, 
a compilation of the views of the representative 
people all over the country concerning the number 
of children a normal American family should con- 
tain. A few brief extracts will serve to give an 
idea of the style of writing. ; 

“The prevailing American ideal, among rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, women and 
men, is two children.” 

“The American race as now known will cease 
to exist, as the result of a deliberately permitted 
influx of essentially alien peoples.”’ 

“Why has the child become an economic bur- 
den and a hindrance? It is because of our stren- 
uous rush for wealth — our higher standards of 
living — our fierce competition for success.” 

“The modern American woman has learned a 
new doctrine, that of freedom and_ happiness, 
She does not believe that she should be submissive, 
that her life should be hedged with limitations, or 
that she is foredoomed to suffer for the sins of 
others. Home is no longer her world.” 

“Formerly, the large family helped in the strug- 
gle for existence; now the small family is the fittest 
to survive. Paradoxical as it may seem, the nation 
is disappearing in the effort to survive. We are 
too civilized to practise infanticide: instead, we 
check the birth-rate. Savages kill their babies; we 
do not have them.” 

“There is the possibility of a nation refining it- 
self out of existence. The American ideal family 
of two is evidently too small. It makes no allow- 
ance for the single, the childless, or the growth of 
the nation.” (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 


THE Happy Famity. By George Hodges. 

A glance at the sub-titles is enough to indicate 
the extremely practical nature of this pretty little 
book, dainty enough to satisfy the most fastidious, 
and so full of quiet humor, apt expression, and 
kindly hints for every-day living that its welcome 
is assured. 

‘The Business of Being a Wife,” “The Business 
of Being a Mother,” “The Business of Being a 
Father,””— under these headings the author seeks 
to set forth the secrets of a happy home life. He 
begins by quoting from the earliest extant code of 
law, that of Hammurabi, 2250 B.c. “She is a 
careful mistress,” says the old law-giver, “who 
does not gad about, nor neglect her house, nor be- 
little her husband.” Failing these humble qual- 
ities, Hammurabi advises that she be thrown into 
the river. 

It is a most quotable book; for example: “The 
little things in married life are very large. Cheer- 
fulness, for example, without which people can- 
not live together in peace, is not mentioned even 
in the Beatitudes.— Blessed are, they who have 
good manners even at home. Blessed are all con- 
siderate, thoughtful, obliging, and agreeable peo- 
ple: blessed are they who have a sense of humor; 
for they shall inherit the earth.” (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. Cloth, 75 cents, net; 
flexible leather, $1.50, net. Postage, 8 cents ad- 
ditional.) 
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Cleanliness 
Invigoration 


and Health 


FOLLOW THE USE OF 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Because of its delicate medicinal and 
emollient properties derived from pure sulphur, it is unrivaled 
in soothing, healing and purifying virtues. It removes pim- 
ples, redness, roughness, allays irritation of the skin and 
is ideal for the toilet and bath. Your druggist sells 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


HILL’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE, BLACK OR BROWN, 50c. 

















Coughs Colds Sore Throats 


are quickly cured with 


Hale’s 


¢ Hloney 
Horehound and Tar 


It is agreeable to the palate and does not nauseate. The 
ideal remedy for children and the reliable remedy for every 
one. Get it of your druggist. Accept no substitute. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
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Sere enmemmasataenentaatele 


The Old Family Doctor 


ONDS 


EXTRACT || |: 





















A FRIEND NECESSARY TO B 
EVERY HOME 4 


sales 
POST. 





For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swellings, 
etc, POND’S EXTRACT is the 
greatest household remedy ever produced. 


FREE — Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the Injured.” 


Dep Totlaon Set POND'S 
EXTRACT 


New York 
“@ THE 
f.*: STANDARD 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


ys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
gee Denke arte. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. 
A new gymnasium with swimming-pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address. L. N. WHITE, Rock 


DR. 
Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hiils, Mass. 


LANDERS’ 


Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN’s ResTauRANT 
189 Corumsus Ave., 695 WasnineTon Sr. 


Open Day and Night 
“The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of Boston 


120 Boylston Street 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools 
Correspondence invited. Telephone 


TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, New Yorh 
(Established 1881) 


Sell absolutely reliable typewriters of all makes; 
fully guaranteed; at astonishingly low prices; 
shipped allowing examination and trial. Don’t 
PAY AGENTS’ AND SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal 
direct and save your money. UNcLE Sam is our 
salesman; he only charges two cents. SEND 
postaL for illustrated price-list. It will pay you. 
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vy" IU write for our free Spring Catalogue, 550 


— R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York —— 


RW Macy & Coe Attractions Are Their Low Pricey 


ACTS — 


Bway ot Gth Av. Hihtod5 eb Su., 


New York Suits 
Made to Your Measure 


pages, and samples of the new spring suit- 
Zs. We make, to your own measure, which- 
ever suit you select, guaranteed to fit you, 
to please oy eng g or send your money 
bick, This Offer is Made by Macy’s, 
the Largest Dry Goods and De- 
partment Store Under One Roof in 
America, This beautiful Broadway 
model, exactly as pictured, will be 
made to your Own measure in your 
choice of a variety of pretty materials 
for only $19.74. The coat is all taffeta 
lned, trimmed with three mannish 
pockets, and with collar and cuffs of 
peau decygne. No suit equal to 
this Broadway model is made 
by any other house in America 
for less than one-third more 
money. Just why this is true and how 
and why Macy’s prices are always low- 
er on everything you buy is all ex- 
plained in the big new spring 
s‘yle book and catalogue we are going 
to send you free. This catalogue 
also tells how “ Macy's Pays ihe 
Freight,” and contains 550 pages of 
handsome offerings—beautiful new 
style shirtwaists for 99c., silk 
underskirts for $2.97, all thenew 
dress goods, and silks and novel- 
ty materiais; everything new, 
every new style, and everything 
needed for wear or in the home. 
This exquisite 550-page encyclo- 
pedia of the Great Macy's will be sent 
you free. Write foritnow. Address 
Room 519. 











Beautiful Home Decorations 


easily and economically obtained by the most 


inexperienced. Unlimited decorative possibilities, 

**OUR FAVORITE” GOLD ENAMEL (Washable) — Rich and 
durable as realgold. Withstands wear and tear, handling and washing 
without tarnishing, For Furniture, Frames, Lamp and Gag Fixtures, 
etc. Highest class gilding enamel. Inexpensive ; easily applied. 

‘*SAPOLIN ENAMELS.”? For decorating the brilliant white and 
colors. A beautiful china gloss surface for Furniture, Metal Beds and 
any other article. 

**SAPOLIN”? BATH TUB ENAMEL. In White, Rose, Ivor 
and Nile Green. Withstands hot water. Porcelain finish, which wiil 
not comeoff. For sale at allup-to-date dealers. Avoid imitations. 


Successfully used in this climate for over 20 years. 
GERSTENDORFER BROS., New York, U.S. A. 


Also makers of JAPANESE GOLD PAINT, “‘SAPOLIN *’ FLOOR 
STAINS, **SAPOLIN” ALUMINUM ENAMEL, Etc. 
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A two-passenger car with all the power, speed and 
comfort of the largest and most elaborate types. 


Provided with every modern equipment and accessory. 
Price as shown, $1,250; with detachable tonneau $1,400. 
Details that will interest you mailed upon request. 


Main Office and Factory, ~ Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd.St. Representatives in all leading cities, 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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“10 


a month 
will buy a 


Wheat 


Farm 


in the 
Canadian 
Northwest 


Located in the Great Canadian Northwest in the Province of Saskatchewan, the heart 
of the great wheat b:lt of the world. This land raises more and better wheat than any 
other land in the world, and any one who knows this country will tell you that a safe 
and profitable investment for your savings is a few acres of this land in the great 
Northwest. The climatic conditions and the northern latitude insure a crop each year. 
Farmers independent of rain. Eighteen hours of sunshine harden the wheat and with 
plenty of labor and unlimited markets assure large profits. More than 150,000 American 
farmers have located in Saskatchewan within three years. 


$200 Buys 10 Acres 


We have subdivided a large tract of choice land in Saskatchewan, near the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, four miles south of Estevan, into farms of 10 to 160 acres. 
We have issued a coupon on each acre for its exact value, $20. When you have paid us 
$20 you get a coupon for one acre. When you get ten coupons you will receive title to ten 
acres or multiple thereof. Titles guaranteed. This land will probably sell for $50 an acre 
a few years hence. 





Our Steam Plow “Breaking” Land Eight Furrows at a Time. 


Earning Capacity of 10 acres - - $130.00 a year 
66 66é Ct} 100 66 ~ - 1,300.00 66 
” ” **1000 * - «= 13,000.00 -™ 


Two crops will more than pay for the land. Those who want a crop this year must 
send their first payment at once. No land can be bought and put under cultivation this 
year later than May fifteenth. Write to-day. The publishers of this magazine can tell 
you about us. 


You Don’t Have to Go to Canada 


to realize on your investment or to cultivate the land. We will do that for you as well as 
market your crops, provided you will give us halfofthe profits. We have all the machinery, 
including steam plows (one shown above), horses, etc., with which we are putting hundreds 
of acres under cultivation each year. We have spent thousands of dollars for machinery 
and equipment. We ask you to put your money into land, which increases in value, while 
we are willing to put ours into machinery, which depreciates, to get one-half of the profits 
you give us. In order to make money ourselves we have got to make money for you. 
There is no speculation. References and credentials furnished. We reserve the right to 
Teject any application not satisfactory to us. 


Saskatchewan Mutual Development Company 
Room 5016, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 

When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
ask for the best papers manufactured in America, the only 
American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 
Exposition. 

WHITING PAPERS are manufactured to meet all 


social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a copy on request. 

The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Refrigerators 


Noted for their 
plidity, cleanliness, 
brability, and hand- 
me exterior. Their 
-preserving, heat- | = 
pelling, and cold-re- 


ining qualities are un- 


2) 


Our 1907 catalogue = 
r the asking. 














“Stone White” 


Refrigerators 


In our beautiful 
“Stone White” Re- 
frigerator, the pro- 
vision-chambers are 
“Solid Stone,” white 
as a China tea-cup, 
tight as an aquarium, 
and cold as an iceberg. 


oR 


Handsome souvenir 
booklet on application. 





OWN AND OPERATE THE LARGEST REFRIGERATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Manufactured only by 








IF YOU DO NOT USE THE 


“Zebra”? Shoe Laces 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


They will not untie, are unique in style, and are durable. 
Sold at 5 cents per pair, any length, 36, 40, 45, and 


54 inches. 


PATENTED 1904. 


SHOE LacE Columbia Braider Co. 


of BRAID thas 
iu Not UnTiE, 


~ Manufactured by the 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


If you cannot get them at your dealer’s, 
send us 5 cents in stamps and we will send you a pair. 
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our system of payment every 
moderate circumstances can own g 


piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piany 


your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D ande ; Xx 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, 











Brains 
Repaired 


Active thinking uses up the soft 
gray filling of the brain. 

It must be replaced by proper 
food or trouble results. 

A successful brain must be prop- 
erly fed. 


The true brain food is 


Grape-Nuts 


*“*There’s a Reason” 


Look for the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkg. 


POSTUM CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S.A. 








Your Health! 


It depends upon 
Absolute Cleanlines; 


Where mould, mildew and decomposition exist there 

usually microbes and bacteria of disease. SULPA 
NAPTHOL will effectually kill and destroy them, | 
makes sour and rancid places sweet and clean, 


For the Sick-Room 


Ozone is thrown off me | by SULPHO-NAPTHOL; 
solution. Spray all parts of the sick-room, using an ato 
izer; or suspend saturated cloths to disinfect and re-vital; 
the air. Wash soiled bed linen and all clothing wom J 
patient in SULPHO-NAPTHOL solution to pre 
spread of contagious diseases. 





f p) 
mee? CLEANLINESS. 


The best dealers sell it. 
The best trade demanis it. 


toc, 25c, soc, and $roo. soc and 2sc packages postpaid t 
any address upon receipt of price, 


CIRCULARS FREE 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL C0, 
No. 40 Haymarket Square, BOSTO 


Sold in New York by: Acker, Merrall & Condit; R. H.M 
& Co.; Siegel-Cooper Co.; F. A. Tschiffeley, Jr., Washingtoy 
D. C.; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia; Waterhouse & Price Co 
San Francisco. 








needs Mennen’s Powder---a sure relief for 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc. Put up in 
non-refillable box bearing Mennen's face. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
KS Act, June 30, 1906---Serial No. 1542. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 

















In Buying a Pian 
Consider these points above all othe 


Purity of Tone, 
Durability of Construction an 
Originality of Design 


Because of these, for over half@ ‘ 


"GABLER | 
PIANOS |} 


Aare, ate 


Have been regarded the foremost pianos of tH 
world, and are to-day the choice of finishe 
musicians and music-lovers every where. 

You can own a Gabler Piano and pay for — 


it easily by our special plan, Write for full 
information and for catalogue and booklets. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO 
Established 1854 
466 Whitlock Avenue, New York 
Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass: 





